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PREFACE. 



If there be any excuse for the publication of works of fiction, it 
is to be found in the desire to introduce new propositions to the 
consideration of the reflective world ; propositions that have been 
foreshadowed by passing events, but not with sufficient distinctness 
to be appreciated by the cursory observer. 

The author of the present work is an American; he feels sensi- 
ble of the advantages of his republican birth, and chiefly, because 
he flatters himself that he is equally so of its disadvantages. It is 
to exhibit these in striking contrast, that he now offers to the world 
the little work before him — Ralphton, or the Young Caroli- 
nian or 1776. 

He believes that America owes this tribute to the world. She 
has lived now for more than half a century, apparently contented 
with her institutions, and actually congratulating all other nations 
upon their appreciation of them. Within a few months, we have 
even encouraged revolution in these, to effect similar institutions. 
Is this right, is it charitable ? Are we giving them the same op- 
portunity to excel us, that we had to excel them, when we aban- 
doned their forms, and sought new ones upon the great sea 
of political adventure? Has American philosophy, even in poli- 
tics, discovered that the admixture of good and evil in this world 
has ceased ; and that perfection is a thing no longer to be hoped 
for, but to be realized ? Have we matured religious, political, or 
economic government? Have we done more, than separate 
church from state, and to discuss the propriety of leaving the third 
to itself— wealth— the government of the interests of a people? 
The divorce of bank and state, is a victory indeed ; but it is a 
victory in the beginning only, of xVv^ giesvx v^^^ ^"^ ^v<^'?»x'«co*sei. 
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'. The influence of undisciplined wealth, is no longer to be felt in the 

I actions of individuals of our great confederacy — these have become 

too diminutive ; but what stable provision have we made against 

- the aristocracy of state-wealth — the wealth of corporations— of 
: irresponsible sovereignties of people ? None ! we have not made 

the least provision. This is Mt least the opinion of the author of 
this little treatise, and he has endeavoured to express this opinion 
in a familiar and fanciful style. His native state, South Carolina, 
was among the first of the republic of America, that threw off the 
irrational vassalage of the masses to the will of a single individual 
|le he^B adopted her then, and the sii^enes of her revolution, to re- 

. lease the interests of these nmsFes, I'rom the control of classes of 
men, as incapable of appreciating them, as they are irre6|)onsible 
in their charge over them. Ho alludes of course, to the repre- 
sentatives of the general govern mciit.' The republic of church, 
Almighty God established himself; the republic of Ftato has cost 
the human family some thirty centuries to buiM upj and the re- 

; pubUc of wealth is as yet, unly seen in the diMance by some, few 

- of those who know, that the first and the second cannot move 
prosperously onward, unless accompanied by the third— i hat reli- 

> gion and political discipline essay to improve mankind in vain, 
r. unless economic discipline provide tlie ways and means to sustain 
. the increasing masses. Nor is this a speculation with tliem ; it it? 
a problem to be solved j a problem which the spirit of the age 
. offers to the philosophy of the age. 

The author trusts th^t his views on this important subject wilf 
\ be duly weighed, and particularly by the Southerner. Machinery 
V. 4ft the great agent of wealth, macliinery mus^t be eqperaded to the in- 
dustry of the southern states, and quickly; the balance of political 
power is now being lost^ and by a too tardy operation of this impor- 
tant force. England's wool is worth, ini ts raw state, thirty millions 
of dollars, in its wrought, ninety millions. The southern cotton wool. 
in its raw state, is worth one« hundred millions, in its wrought, three 
l^undred millions. To whom does this increase of two hunilred mil- 
■ lions go — the work of machinery, certainly not to the South. U goe& 
to overstock the wealth and population of the Northern states— to in- 
crease their arrogance — and to destroy, thereby, the integrity of the 
Union. And all for want of the powerful arm of machinery. But if 
machinery must be adopted, what shall he the form? Shall it bring 
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with it the dernorah'ziog infiuencee of the old world, or even those 
of our eister states, in which it has been already introduced? or 
shall it be impressed with that elevated moral and intellectual 
character whicti is here contended for? 

The author has adopted a priest ofthe Jesuit order, to propagate 
his views ; and he has done this with a double object, lie knows 
that the republic of religion covers the whole>earth ; that it was thjp 
first and fundamental republic ; and that it had much to do witn 
the creation ofthe grand political machine which claims us as its 
inventor, and which is destined, like God's church, to move over 
the face ofthe whole earth, to refine and exalt it. He knows that 
the repnblic of religion will, in< like manner assist to lay ihe foun- 
dations of the republic of ivealth, and it is for this reason that he 
adopts the person of father Duane to emulate the person of fa- 
ther Caroll, in his high battieautifully modest mission during the 
times of our revolution. A tribute is hence paid lo the past, and 
a perfect confidence evjnced in the future — tlie minister of God's 
republic, is no mean adviser in the republira of man's creation. 

The author has also taken some liberty with the social estate of 
the home of his birth. He has assumed to shew the fruition ofthe 
aristocratic wealth and elegance of the old Carolinian, in the ex- 
quisite economy of a social homestead — not social in the sense of a 
sickly sentimentality, hut social in the sense of a necessary econo- 
my. This, however wiil be belter appreciated on the perusal of a 
second treatise ofthe same chacacter as the present, and which 
will be given to the public as soon us circumstances will permit. 
The science of political economy cannot be treated of in a single 
sketch ; the subject, in the present generation, is but introduced to 
the mind of man ; it will take centuries and volumes to developei 
it in all its laws and results. 

Of the literary character of nis essay, the author will be silent ; it 
proved a pleasant task to one who fancied he had something to say to 
his generation, and who knew how to say it only, with a warmth and 
truthfulness that belonored to his moral nature. His heroes and he- 
roines he trusts will speak for themselves ; and through the sympa- 
thies of his youthful readers, for whose especial good and gratifica- 
tion they have been grouped with some care. 
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CHAPTER I. 



DANGERS OP FOREIGN EDUCATION. 

A HUNDRED years before the period lo which this sketch refer«,> 
the elegant but wily Shaftsbury selected the Southern Carolina . 
as a possible retreat for himself and political friends, in the event 
of a fatal termination in England, to their daring administratioa . 
of public affairs under Charles the second. The celebrated meta- 
physician Locke, enjoyed the patronage of the caballist ; and it 
was to his wisdom that the government of the new province was 
intrusted, or rather the laws by which this government was to be 
conducted. The province itself possessed every advantage of cli- 
mate and production; and the philosopher by his hereditary land- 
grave tenure — his primogeniture entail — and baronial estates of" 
four miles square; sought in tho organization of its social institu- 
tions, to satisfy tlie peculiar predilections of his aristocratic em- 
ployers. It was not surprising, in view of those combined attrac- 
tions, that manyol the most polished families of England transfer- 
red their interests to the tr;insallantic State. 

It is to these families that the novelist is now indebted, not only 
fo*' the romantic scenery which enriches the older districts of 
South-Carolina, but for the effecting legends which are found to 
attach to most of them. To introduce the reader to one of these 
scenes, and to bring vividly before hfni tho actors who gave it iti 
distinction ; with a view, both to the social and political advanta- 
ges that may. be derived from the narrative, is the object of the 
present author 

It must be stated farther, however, that Sir Ashley Cooper., tbA 
Earl of Shaftsbury, not only laid the fovxnAxwXou q^^^Vtv^'^i T«vfc-- 
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tocratic regime in his new province, but, by the establishment of 
a " Lord's proprietory," secured the conduct of the government in 
America to the hands of an European agency, and with il the 
pomp and ceremonial so inseparably connected. 

Charleston, then, situated at the junction of the two rivers which 
bear his first and second names, Ashley and Cooper, became the 
centre of a fashionable court ; and the adherents of the noble Earl, 
although they fled the crampt and petty policies ol'a dynasty, as 
dangerous as it was discouraging to the claims of permanent roy- 
alty in the old world, no sooner established themselves in comfort 
m their new homes, than they entered with increased zeal into the 
follies and extravagancies of their mimic court. A few years saw 
them advanced to a degree of magnificence, now only to be ima- 
gined from the romantic ruins to which we have alluded. It is 
to their refinement of taste and manners, that the people of the 
South owe their present proverbial elegance, and it would not be 
going loo far, to add, that the institutions of the federal republic, 
present, in their fastidious regard for general and particular pre- 
rogative, the peculiar characteristics of the Southern representa- 
tive. 

But ruins are frail mementos, even lo the novelist, of a by-gone 
age; an occasional roof may yet remain — the cherished rehc of 
some gloomy mind — a faint but lingering recollection of a brighter 
past and yet the scene fail of romantic life. The crumbling pile 
DOW embedded in the deep forest of the lower country, conveys 
but an indistinct idea of the scenery as enriched by the polished taste 
of the original proprietor. It is to the legends of the post that we 
must turn for light. From these we learn, that for miles the eye 
would take in at a glance the varied prospect, — lakes, rivulets, 
lawns delightful shades, and the strong contrast of the high and 
lower lands, all grouped together with an ease and elegance^ that 
indicated the highest effort of art. The noble avenue would stretch 
for leagues before youj to the right, the deep and gloomy forest; 
to the left, the spacious park; immediately behind.lay the lovely 
pleasure-grounds, and beyond them, and in exquisite perspective, 
the distant cultivation. Nor were these improvements the only 
objects that engaged the attention, and increased the pride of the 
possessor; it was the neighborhood ;-^ils charming rides — iis no- 
ble hunts-— its princely hospitality;— these constituted the essential 
characteristics of aristocratic Carolina in 1776; and some of these 
are still to be seen, and the remembrance of llie rest retained 
with an emotion, that must ever give to the vicinity of Charleston, 
a romance — a pride of association — an aristocracy of influence 
that time, and the ieternal change of circumstance, will find it diffi- 
cul to eradicate from the character of the South CaroHnian. 

Among these lovely scenes, and situated upon the right bankiof 
the Ashley, was the liohle residence and ample domain of the proud 
family of Lapgdone. Some few years previous to the date refered to, 
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the emigrant founder of this name in the new world, the haughty 
Landgrave Langdon had returned to Europe, inconsolable as to 
the fate of his only surviving heir. Charles Langdon had been 
sent, at an early age, to enjoy the advantages of the Europeao 
schools ; but not before those bold and determined traits had been 
developed, which attach peculiarly to the American character. 
Whether these sprang from the wild and reckless habils.'^hia 
youth, or from the romance of savage life which every boy was 
more or less imbued with at (hat day, it is impossible to determine; 
but at any rate, they had rendered him so utterly unfi^ for the ser: 
vile discipline of the European classes, that recourse was had to 
means, little calculated to conciliate a mind that could not bend. 
And yet our youth endured his discipline witlfpalience ; but it was 
the patience of the tiger in his toils. He profitled, however, to 
the extent of his collegiate term ; but in his soul, he so utterly 
despised the relentless tyranny — the petty pride — the paltry pre- 
judice of the circle in which he was constrained to move; that no 
sooner was that constraint withdrawn, and the obligation to his 
father cancelled, than he flew with the instinctive impulse of his 
semi-savage nature from the haunts of men. His habits of thought 
were still correct however, and recollecting that it was the desire 
of his father that he should visit Italy, he soon buried himself in the 
remembrancesof an age; which, however attractive it may prove 
to the young and unlearned in our day, is only regarded by the 
wise as an admonitory page in the history of man. 

Years had elapsed, and he had not been heard of. These years, 
pressed heavily upon the haughty spirit of the father ; and no lon- 
ger able to support them, he found an only consolation in wearing 
out his days upon a fruitless search. And yet he saw his son. — 
But that son had sought an antidotQ, where he should have dread- 
ed most an aggravation of disease. He had flown a brilliant pres- 
ent, to commune with a drear and gloomy past — a stirring reality 
to dream away a life in false imaginings. And why? Because 
that present was beset by men — men who had crossed his path — 
who had jostled him ; and he knew not how to control ihem. He 
had read of classes — of distinct orders of society in the republics of 
old, and it was his dream by night and day, to compass these; and 
in the end, exhibit so clear a demonstration of their worth, as to 
establish them in his new land. Poor deluded youth ; he hadflown 
a glorious present — a present best proven by his own distinctive 
characteristics to seek his future in the gloomy phantoms of a hea- 
then age. What was his difficulty— what separated him from his 
fellow man ? Simply, that he had been made by circumstance to 
think ; they only acted under the prejudices of an established or- 
der of society. Could he change them, or they him, by any pro- 
cess of legislation ? None ! then, what was the object of his search 1 
We are divided into reflective and non-reflective classes by c«- 
cumstance, and hence ihfi/mtire duly o^ i^\\\!\^:,e\ o\^\CYIa^^R^^.^^»^ 
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80 to arrange the machinery of government, as tliat the reflective 
class may be always had to act for the non-reflective. But the 
young Langdon had been educated under a system, which, while 
It acted upon this principle in reality, sought rather to purchase 
talent at the expense of the public purse, than so order their insti- 
tations. as to secure it by the public will. What was the result of 
Buch ah education ?— instead of having a practical turn given to 
his reflective mind^ it was soon lost in the fathomless abyss of an 
ancient perfection, or worse, the belief in a prospective perfecti- 
bility, which is equally as futile. Fatal enthusiasm, — fated enthu- 
siast, — an eternity itself, spent in these vain imaginings, would 
avail thee nothing, jn an attempt to satisfy the deathless aspira- 
tions of the soul, with earthy realizations. Go home, re-commence 
your studies in your quiet hamlet, and learn to reflect aright. 

His father found the young man entirely cut off* from an asso- 
ciation with his kind. His classic researches would interest him 
dt times, it was true; but then, these were pursued with such 
unequal spirit. — To-day, he would traverse the noble highway of 
the ancient, and attempt by it. to estimate his worth ; — to-morrow. 
scour the vast districts of level land, now laying barren, but once 
the granery of Italy ;, and hope from these, to contrast the glory 
of the past, with the power and wealth of his own generation. 
Now, he would gaze in rapture at the proud collisium, and call to 
mind the thousands who once filled it; at another time, seek in 
the subterranian palaces of a departed age, for further proofs of 
its immensity ; — but all was vain; he made no progress in the 
rights of man ; — these clearly denoted only, the oppression of the 
many by the few. 

But it was when our enthusiast entered into himself— when he 
felt that he was destined to perform a part in the great drama of 
life,' and yet without a feeling in common with his fellow man — 
without a principle that could conciliate his favour ; that he shrank 
from its responsibilities; and instead of seeking home, /only 
yielded the more to those morbid feelings, to wJiich he had now 
become the willing victim. 

Had he been brought at an earlier period, within the influence 
of the social circle, and taught by it, that man has only been ad- 
vanced the first step in education, when he escapes the lessons of 
the schools ; and that practical life is far the abler and more im- 
pressive teacher ; he would have suffered less from the chagrin of 
early life, and conformed more easily to the demands of its ma- 
turer years. But this is impossible where the youthful student is 
away from home; and without those sympathies, which, when 
once pent up, corrode and otherwise destroy the mind. 

But with young Langdon, this was now impossible. The 
Langrave, his father, had been educated for the world. On enter- 
ing upon its busy scenes, he soon found that his rank could ill 
brook the shattered state of his affairs. To yield willingly to the 
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perpetuaJion of a line of tilled bet^gars, was impossible; his ener- 
getic mind had seized upon the prospect which America presented, 
and with the giant struggles of a man, determined to effect his 
purpose, he had beaten down every obstacle. Wealth, political 
importance, with a distinguished name, were now before him 5 
all rendered still more sacred, by the pride of hereditary birth. 

And where was he, who should have claimed these as his own? 
What was he; wrapped as he stood, in all the horrors of a mind 
diseased, — diseased by the very world, his wretched father would 
have had him kneel to ? The blow was more than the old man 
could bear; clasping the davoted being to his breast, he, with one 
full burst of agony, exclaimed, '• fly ! oh fly this hellish delusion." 
The son saw — heard — felt all. The author of his being stood 
before him, — the warm tide of his affections, had once more rushed 
upon his soul; — reality had reassumed her empire, and the man 
again perlormed the sacred duties of his nature; but \t was too 
late, a few short months ended the career o( one, whose whole 
existence had proven a fruitless effort at earth's vain glories; — a 
simple slab, situated in the vicinity of a lone Italian hamlet, tells 
the instructive tale. 

Such were the moral, such the niitural tendencies of our new' 
world in 1776; — the artificial habits of the old. stimulating to un- 
paralleled effort, on the one hand ; and the undisciplined habits 
of the new, dissipating the results of these efforts, without for a 
moment considering their intrinsic value, or the cost to those who 
labored for them. It were well if this state of things no longer ex- 
isted ; but Charles Langdon, is but a striking example of hun- 
dreds, who, in our day, are taught by the habits, prejudices, or 
fanaticisms of foreign colleges, to which they are exposed too 
young, to forget, or rather disregard, the views, as well as con- 
ditions of the domestic circle with which they are connected. 



CHAPTER 11. 

A WANT OF CANDOUR, THE ROOT OF DOMESTIC INFE- 
LICITY. 

Seated at a circular table, filled with literary publications of 
all kinds, and occupying the centre of a spacious library, the 
wealthy but still dejected Charles Langdon employed himself^ with 
the newspapers of the day — glancing cursorily at some, and 
reading others with a listlessness that clearly evinced his little ia- ^■ 
terest in (he events that passed arouud Yv'\m, KX \^tv^>ic^.^^^!^ ^'^^ 
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was struck with his own name in the paper from Charleston, and 
In running over its contents it was evident that his feelings were 
excited. He threw the paper from him after a pause, with the simple 
expression, " folly, I will have nothing to do with them," and rising 
from his seat was soon pacing with hurried strides across his 
favourite apartment. After a lew moments, the bell was rung 
with caution, and a French nurse, who appeared to be in waiting, 
presented herself. 

"Semere, does the child sleep?" was the simple inquiry. 
• "Yes, monsieur ;" the reply. 

"Feverish?" 

"Yes, sir." But after a slight pause she added, " Monsieur 
. Langdon, Miss Alice is delicate." 

" Zemere, too delicate." 

" Monsieur Langdon, she is a tender plant, and must be watched 
t .with care." 

'"Alice is no exotic, Zemere," exclaimed the father; his brow 
t expressing no slight emotion at the evident desire on the part of 
^ the nurse, to oblige him to a change of discipline. *' Or is she in- 
tended for the hol-house of an hereditary noble, — she is indigenous 
•' to, and must be reared for the bu?y economy of an American 
farmer." 

" Well, monsieur, if it be possible." The peculiar accent of the 
French servant, evidently brought the master to a sense of dan- 
ger, which he had been only too anxious to disguise. Rising 
from his chair, he approached the servant, and gently taking her 
hand, he said, *' Nurse you're right ;— in that chihl is garnered 
up my all ; — without her, and my life's a blast — my state of being 
objectless." He gazed for a second in her face, and then relin- 
quishing her hand, crossed to the window of his apartment. " Be- 
fore, what rigid firmnepsj — now, — where were those intense — 
those burning thoughts? He cast one rapid glance along the 
scene without, and then turning to the attendant, motioned her to 
leave him. 

The -door closed, and the father was alone, and silent, save at 
intervals, when, after a succession of convulsive sobs, in which his 
whole system seemed to suffer, his voice might have been heard 
to articulate in low murmurs— "and, oh God ! is this man ; he of 
whom the world has raved (or centuries; — the would be appropri- 
ator of an universe ; — the- daring arbiter of nature, and the 
presumptive peerer into her deepest laws ? folly ! folly ! folly ! — an 
insect rather ; — a verminous insect; — an insect beneath the very 
tribe of gossamers riiat float around me; for these at least, may 
flee away, and be at rest." Langdon was evidently endeavouring 
to nerve himself against the possibility of an event, which had 
been only too suddenly and forcibly obtruded upon him, — the loss 
^ -of a dear, and only child. 

While skirtiag with his gun the day before, a beautiful lake that 
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lay within his grounds, he was attracted by the figure of his wife . 
upon the opposite shore. A light skiff, with a ftiiry child at its 
bow, explained to the father the interest of the fond mother ; but 
he had scarcely discerned the cause of her presence, when a ^ 
shriek, and sudden plunge into the lake, attracted him to his child. 
A glance at the frail boat, satisfied him of the fatal truth. Oh, 
what a moment for a parent and husband — his child and wife were 
equally at the mercy of the fearful gulf. With the decision of a 
man, who lef\ every act to the impulse of a noble nature, he-Sf^rang 
forwar*!, and in a few moments his lovely wife was depofeitf.d in 
safety on the bank. But where was the child— the only bond 
which linked together, one of the purest, fairest beings, with one 
of the noblest, yet most unhappy. Langdon was no sooner satis- 
fied of the safety of his wife, than he sought again the lake ; but 
who was the steersman of that light bark? — the veteran servant 
of a century — the faithful Charoii. The child, in her delight at 
finding her father a witness of her sport, had endeavored to stand 
erect, and' this, without consulting the old man. The equipoise 
was lost, and they both were thrown from the skiff. Charoii, 
although he had taken his first lessons in the art of swimming on 
the coasts of Africa, had not yet lost them ; with the devotion 
of one, who felt that life would* be a burthen, without the proud 
conviction of his master's favor, braced his feeble limbs for a 
death struggle. The little Alice was light, but her dress was 
cumbrous, and the lake cold. He gaindd, however, the nearest 
shore, and before Langdon had reached him, had clasped the child 
in triumph to his old breast. " Safe, master, safe," was the wel- 
come salutation ; for already had the deadly cramp, which had 
distorted her whole system, worn away, and the smile of con- 
sciousness been restored to the sweet face. Satisfied that the 
mother and child were now beyond danger, and the domestics in 
attendance; Langdon plunged into the thicket nearest to him, and 
his presence in the library, as we have already witnessed, was (He 
first time since, that he had held an open intercourse with hfs 
household. Strange effect of overwrought sensibilities ; and 
their possessor, instead of finding a resting place for these 
in the calm contemptation of the things of eternity, fondly hoping 
to the last, to satisfy them, with the things of time. But we must 
see more of this proud, distempered child of nature. We find him 
excited now, for he had spent the night under the casement of his 
child's apartment. Y^t it was better so, for had he been less 
depressed, he would have been more reserved. 

We have said tliat Charles Langdon was a reflective being; 
made so by the unconciliating treatment of his English teachers, 
and the supercilious bearing of bis youthful associates. All who 
belong to this class, know the dangers to which it is exposed.^ 
Pride, which is an inevitable attendant, soon takes control of the 
mind, and in all the pursuits in which \l ma^ ^i\^'a.%<t,^ \&w^^\i>ax. \» 
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Btrenglhen the self dependence of the man. To a certain extent, 
this is not only adinissihle, but desirable; but when there is no 
imperative necessity to forcenhe proud man to close contact with 
his kind, — which contact, will only too surely prove his ow^n de- 
pendence as well as theirs upon established laws and regulations; 
it is too often found that the effects of thi.s self conceit, lead the in- 
dividual into the assumption of untenable positions, and in the end, 
he is either forced to bend, or is driven from the stage of public 
life. There are two great subjects which invariably occuj)y this 
order of minds ; man's relation io his God, and to his fellow man. 
If, in the consideration of the first, he, like the rebellious spirits of 
a higher sphere, assunies to live in independence ; this lact alone 
unfits him for a life of general usefulness; he feels himself above 
the masses around him, who are steeped in superstition as he 
thinks ; and in his own (lenortmcnl, is a constant check upon that 
harmony of sentiment, which is so desirable in all conuiiunities. In 
the second relation, a greater difficulty arises. — Governed him- 
self by principle, he thinks ihat every one else should be equally 
so; and no sooner, in soma important crisis, in which he himself is 
interested as well as they, does he find the masses unwilling to 
abide his judgment, than he flies in disgust from the public arena, 
and hurries himself once more in his own individuaUty. Very 
often the abstract mind i?? incapable of doing this, and is forced by 
tjircumstances to perform an inferior part in the drama of life; in- 
capable of yielding its own prejudices, and the world unwilling on 
its part to listed to them. 

In the instance before us, however, this was not the case ; 
Langdon possessed an ample estate, and his mind had been 
BO improved by education, th.at nature, with all her laws, 
man, with nil his phases, and religion, as treated by the rational 
world, presented an almost inexhaustible field of interest ; at least, 
during the sunny days of l)ia existence. But who has not difiiicul- 
tiee to pass through? — who does not experience dark, as well as 
sunny days? and it was these latler, that cost the proud man be- 
fore us, more in a few hour^, than a century, of what with him, 
might have been termed, a state of purely intellectual enjoyment. 
We have assigned the reason of his present anxiety, but in doing 
this, have exposed a state of domestic infelicity, which must have 
had a cause, or at least a sufficient one, to occasion a course of ac- 
tion, ungenerous in the extreme, if not in many respects, inhuman. 

We will now siniply state, th'ni while the young Carolinian was 
engaged in- attending upon Ids father, during his illness in Italy; 
the attractions of a lovely Italian girl, won his heart, and before he 
returned to America, blessed him with a daughter, who, with her 
childish facinatioUv?, was beginning to perform already, an impor- 
tant part in the domestic circle. But why was this part eo essen- 
tial to the happiness of the father? was he not equally a husband, 
I (and where was the daughter of Italy, who had entrusted herself 
|p Jb/'/n^ and cheerfully followed h\m to V\\b A\ftVatv\.\vom^'\ KVi\. ^q 
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ask the child of wealth, — go ask the man of educated mind, and of 
refined tastes; but without a part in the scenes of busy life around 
him, and without a principle of allegiance to the being who crea- 
ted him. Take these away, and are not all his acts unholy, and 
his entire life, a conflict between duty and inclination? Langdon - 
was independent of all men in his pecuniary relations— in politics, 
he had attempted to perform a part on his return home, but soon 
found that the national prejudices of the American, were almost 
already, as strong as those of the European; that to bend these, he 
must first learn to come under control himself; he must first learn 
to tesi the public pulse, and by this, determine the remedies best 
suited to the common interest. Incapable of this, he had aban- 
doned politics, and sought now^ only to fence himself from its in- 
trusion. As to his higher obligations, he listened to these, only 
when some violent concussion taught him, as in the instance* be- 
fore us, that man in himself is nothing. Langdon doted on the 
fair being whose fate was linked with his ; but what is the devo- 
tion of a mind that depends upon its impulses alone ? As these 
waver, so must his devotion be turned into disappointment — his 
confidence into doubt — his domestic relations into excruciating tor- 
ture. Nor is the fickleness on the part of minds like his, depen- 
dent on real causes for its exhibition. The man who derives all 
his sanctity, as well as all his interests, from the things of time, 
must deify these, in the order of their greatest attractiveness; and 
where is there a holier object in his eyes, than the being of his 
greatest earthly affection ? i3ut is this possible ? If the object 
prove worthy, the devotion will, more than probable, prove un- 
worthy; and thus, an inevitable and eternal unrest, eslablish its 
empire over the domestic peace of society. This was the case in 
the instance before us. Mrs. Langdon was beautiful, accomplish- 
ed, and so farinating in her manners, that there were other vota- 
ries than the idolizing husband to render her their homage. While 
the circle of their acquaintance was confined to the friends and 
relations of Italy, these attentions were natural — were in place ; but 
when the gallant world, to which he had introduced her in Europe 
or at home; regardless of all ceremony, crowded about the Italian 
enchantress, and seemed to forget all social duty, save its devo- 
tion to her; the selfishness of the man, asserted its right over the 
privileges of the woman ; and perhaps, a too exacling law, might 
have excited, a too confiding nature. The gay circles to which 
we have alludeil, were, at least, a subject of disquietude, and 
which should yield them first, was the direct test, to which the 
husband determined to subject his peace. Month after month, 
witnessed the thoughtless, but exquisitely refined enjoyment of 
the unsuspecting wife ; while, during the same lime, the fretted 
spirit of the husband, began to find relief only in the solitude of ^ 
his own thoughts. But Langdon was a father as well as ». Vs»»r 
band. This feeling began atlaal lo e:K.et^ \\.^ \\\^xi^^wy6 ^^'ixVx^ 
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conduct. To suffer an increape of the alienation, which already 
existed, would sacrifice the prospecis of his only child ; and this 
was more than he could calnlly submit to. One course alone re- 
mained for hiin ; to fit up his country residence, in a style, in keep- 
ing with his rank and fortune, and to retire to it. The delightful 
occupation which this afforded, engaged him for some time; but 
this at length accomplished, he bid a final adieu to the allurements 
of Charleston, and buried his domestic discontents in the deep 
solitudes of the beautiful Ashley. 

At the period to which we refer, his friends were again endeav- 
ouring to enlist him in the public cause. The paper which cost 
him a moments excitement, as we have just seen, was condemna- 
tory of his course J and called upQU him to espouse the interests 
of the mother country in a contest which had now involved almost 
every individual of the American colonies ; -and which, could only 
be concluded b/ a more determined course of action on the part of 
the rebels, as they were called. These threatened to recognize no 
neutrality, and Langdon, up to this date, had declared himself of 
neither party. We say his friends, but Langdon had now lived a 
retired life for years; and even, when in public, had been always 
noted for his hauteur and exclusiveness. As the English army 
held possession of Charleston at the time, and as the fortunes of 
the day were in its Hivor, it was thought that the present moment 
would be the proper one for approaching him. We have seen the 
success of their endeavor; but the doubt, as to what course he re- 
ally should pursue, in the exigency to which th^y had referred, 
was Well calculated to cost him some anxiety. 
. Langdon's mind was then in that trying state, when the feel- 
ings and interests, by turns, occupy the whole attention. On the 
oqe hand, the loss of all that rendered life dear to him; and on*y 
the other, his character as a man, and as a citizen. This was noiral 
to undergo a most decided test. We must not be surprised then, af • 
the symptoms of distrust, which exhibited themselves for the first 
time in the life perhaps, of this proud, unbending being. Nor did 
he cease to revolve the subject, until utterly exhausted with its 
conflicting claims, he threw a light cloak around hiiu, and station- 
ed himself in the ante-chamber of his child's apartment. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE CHARACTER OF A YOUNG FREEMAN. 

An apparently slight catarrlial affection confined the little Alice 
Langdon to her apartnjent (op a few days, but produced no other 
visible effect upon the usual routine of the family. Not so, howev- 
er, with Langdon and his wil'ej at least, when beyond the idle ob- 
servation of their attendants. Her accustomed rambles were 
prolonged, and his field sports extended over the wild forest 
lands adjoining his estates. Iji one of these excursions, while 
skirting a swamp, some miles from his residence his dogs were 
driven in, and with evidences of so much alarm, that he determin- 
ed to discover the cause. He had no sooner penetrated the break 
from whence they retreated, than he found himself in the presence 
of an armed party. It is not to be supposed, that a mind like Lang- 
don's could have been taken by surprise, even at so unexpected a 
rencontre. Although a dozen rifles had been leveled, and the aw- 
ful interval improved by under tones of, ' spy' — • tory,' — the death 
knells of the day; he calmly glanced ; long the party, and, with 
the slightest jMjssible bend of recognition, advanced towards \tk 
Not a muzzle wavered, until, standing liirectly before them, he 
said, '* gentlemen, 1 was about to hint, that this poor wood would 
scarcely cover game enough for such a hunt ; but it would seem 
that I am in error, our objects differ." 

*' Yes, mister, mightily," exclaimed one of the party, lowering 
hi.^ piece ; "and I can only tell you, that hadn'i your face just spo- 
ken the very thing it did; and you had reached the jumping off 
place." " Tom," continued he, " darned if a tory could have hist- 
ed such a flag as that — too honest — too brave " 

** No," was tile general assent , and surrounding Langdon, a 
thousavid enquiries were nmde, both as to the possibilities of de- 
tection, and the probabilities of procuring food for their immediate ^ 
support; for the greater part ot Carolina, and particulanly the 
portion within the neighborheod of Charleston, had been appro- 
priated, not only by the British troops, but their adherents, the lo- 
ries — families attached, in many instances through principle, but 
generally through interest, to the cause of the mother country. 
Langdon inquired in his turn the particular reason for the preseat 
p'irty's banding. Charleston was already in the hands of the ene- 
my, 'and her principal citizens under parole or transported. He 
knew too, that the tory outrages, together with a strong antipathy 
pn the part of the yeomanry, to what are termed abstract prinpt- 
ples ; by which men are brought into rank, and made to submit to 
arbitrary rule, had made most of the troops that had escai^ed C^tswsL 
Charleston at its capitulation, prefer Vt\e fe\v^\\<i\ ^K '^^ %nh"?s^sc^> 
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with a scanty ration from its roots, to the drilled camp and organ--- 
ized battle field. — They, in detached parties, could put down tory^ 
ism, whenever and wherever it should present itself; but not 60| 
when their every step was to be declared by drum and fife. But 
what Ih'e present near approach to the British lines could auger, 
the Landgrave wae ignorant. Nor was his curiosity in the pres- 
ent instance to be gratified. The party had scarcely recovered 
from its alarm, when it was called to attention by the champion 
who had come to Langdon's relief. In a moment after, our little 
band saluted ; and an officer, not altogether in the continental 
style — a cant phrase of the day, Icpt from a jaded beast. " Sand- 
ford, we must improve this arm," was the only general observa- 
tion made by him, or intended for the party's ear ; but withdraw- 
ing with the subaltern to a little distance from it, it could be easily 
seen, from the interest excited, that (he presence of Langdon, or 
the every day aflairs of the corps, were not the only subjects of 
discussion. The conference, however, did not last long; but no 
sooner had the Lieutenant possessed himself fully of the objects of 
his chief, and that he had nothing more to communicate, than he 
exclaimed, with the confidence of a man, who knew what he could 
accomplish. '* Well captain, v/e can mighty easy do the very thing 
you want. Old Beltzer. right down upon the ferry, owns a stud 
of royal blacks; one of these must be had. Ned, I say, let's trip 
the bold dragoon, of whom the Captain speaks, and then brace 
tight upon his lackeys for the ferry. Old Ben would see a rebel 
strung, before he'd let him tonch his boat; but dang it, we'll 
crowd the flat before he'll know friend from (oe, and once upon the 
causeway on the other side, the black, or a halter for a neck 
cloth." 

It was in vain lor the commanding ofiicer to anticipate this im-* 
politic disclosure, or to attempt to suppress it. 

Sandford, although unhesitatingly submissive to the superior 
judgment of his chief, — although he would have suppressed a 
mutiny — frowned down- the slightest disrespect, or gone all 
lengths to serve him ; yet it was impossible for him to lend, his 
energies to a cause, in which his mind had not a part. It was a 
point beyond his discipline, the why, his comrades to a man, should 
not enjoy their say, in all that bore upon the plans and prospects 
of the party ; — he could not comprehend it. There is no doubt 
his officer had touched upon the subject, — had endeavoured to 
impress it upon him ; but having ever acted from his own convic- 
tions, it was impossible for him to rely upon the co-operation of 
another, unless assured that that other, had been actuated by a 
correspondent impulse. Man ki the character of an automaton, 
he knew nothing of. And this constituted, in the war of the revo- 
lution, the chief means of opposition to the enemy, — the regular 
troops were never allowed! to be at rest. But as a precedent, this 
Bpirit would utterjv destroy the best devised field operations, and 
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even in ci^il life, undermine the purest and firmest soveroments. 
In the incidents of the tale before us, we shall find the dangers 
glaringly exhibited, and from them, form an idea of the remedy to 
Se applied. 

In the present instance, the young officer hastened to the lieu-- 
tenant, with a view, probably, of e^cpostulating with him, but re- - 
collecting that the truly democratic spirit of the man had already 
divided the burthen of responsibility, which should have devolved 
alone upon the officer, he stopped, paused for a moment, in which 
his mind appeared rapidlv to revolve its plans, and then turning to • 
his followers, commanded them to select their choicest spirits. 

But Langdon, who had only remained to have his presence ac- 
counted for by the subaltern, finding the subject waved, and feeling 
no desire to be privy to the fortunes of a band, outlawed at least, . 
in the eye of the powers that then ruled, bowed, and would have ■ 
lefl the spot, but the young rebel, perceiving his purpose, inter- - 
posed, and with all that frankness which discovers itself in the noble 
mind made conscious of a fauIt-^-that fault a false suspicion ; he - 
exclaimed : 

" Mr. Langdon, you are no stranger to me. — or is your presence ■ 
a matter of inquiry ; we appreciate your delicacy as to our situa- 
tion;'' — and he stood for a moment silent, his head uncovered, and 
his ardent brow strongly contrasted with the cold and rigid fea- • 
tures of the other. He then added, '^ one observation more," and ' 
it was evident his mind was bent intently on the influence it would < 

Eroduce. <' Your lady^ sir, has just escaped a party of the British 
orse." A paleness, almost livid, passed over the features of the 
husband; a ghastly smile, and a scarce intelligible, ^' aye, sir ^'^ 
was all that he uttered, and he had turned abruptly throuch the - 
hammock. But the young officer had seen enough to canceievery 
doubt, and calling to his. servant, he ordered him to follow with a . 
horse, requesting Mr. Langdon to return him when convenient. 

It is difficult to trace an outline, where that outline has been as - 
much the work of circums(ance, hs of nature ; and yet the officer 
before us, might have well been ternied a striking instance of the 
kind. He was tall, erect, and decidedly commanding. His deter- ■' 
mined attitude denoted dignity. In motion, his step, although ' 
inclined to hauteur, discovered grace ; and when excited^ a certain 
suavity of manner, so beautifully blended with his whole deport- - 
ment. as nt once to point him out an object of interest and diftinc- 
tion. Yet it was necessary to approach him— to understand — to • 
study him minutely. The calm composure of the brow — the full 
and marked development of feature, — a forehead lofty and defin- - 
ed, — these formed the general outline ; but an eye — steady, yet 
penetrating,— thoughtful, yet serene.— a lip— patient, nersuasive^ 
positive, — a tone of voice, intended but to sooth or soften, concil- 
iate or counsel.— all combined to constitute a character^ unques- - 
lionably one of the nMst attractive of its noble ocdec« 
2 V 
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It may be added, that standing as he did, among his yeoman 
ry ; his tasseled cap, jacket buttoned to the body — fall trowsem^ 
slashed upon the outer seam — brogan boots, with a sEish, sword 
belt and sword, completed an equipment, which would have struck 
the beholder as at once becoming and elegant But it is the moral 
of the character that belongs particularly to our object, and that 
we would draw. 

Although scarce beyond the period of earliest manhood, Ralph- 
ton had passed that plenitude of life, which has been forcibly 
described, " as at once tormenting and delicious ;" and he had pro- 
fited by its lessons. His ardent mind had been carefully directed 
to the attainment of those truths, which, while they furnish to the 
understanding a certain pride of conscious worth, scarce ever fail 
to drive it forward to that point of knowledge, at once the hea- 
then's and the christian's achme, — 

" And science, 
But ao exchange of ignorance for that, 
Which is another kind of ignorance." 

We do not say that he had already reached this dizzy height,— 
the mind, with but a point to rest on, that point, its own identity; 
but he had learned to simplify. A being of impulse, he had been 
subject to a thousand different influences — these virtuous, those 
vicioiJB— these noble, those the contraiy. He had studied their 
effects upon his character. An innate dignity of soul — an enthu- 
siastic swell of admiration — a free and on-hand generosity, would 
sometimes burst upon him ; and they would leave a certain con- 
sciousness of self; he fell that he must respect that self— be true 
unto it; subject his actions — his very thoughts to its disposal 
Then he would turn to what he was in common — the slave of 
vanity — the sport of passion — the victim* of example ; his actiooi 
based upon appearance — his thoughts, the empty echo of tbi 
world's opinions — his purposes of life, as objectless as idle. 
Ralphton had felt chagrin at the self-conviction of deceit — he bad 
felt the canker worm of the demon envy — he had felt himself cos- 
temned by those he valued. It was impossible for a mind, coa- 
Btituted as his, to undergo many concussions as severe as we mutt 
imagine these, without annexing itself to associations of the mora 
exalted nature. His virtuous impulses were recalled — he assidu- 
ously engaged^ himself in selecting, arranging, and cherishing 
these. Although he was not of that order of moralists, who bo> 
lieve that the mind can become positively what it determine!; 
yet he felt confident that as he strengthened his virtues — forming 
them daily into habits, his vices would as sensibly decrease ; and 
thus did he establish for himself his moral code. But the individ* 
ual who has become a law unto himself, from a proper knowledgt 
and estimate of self, soon employs his mind with those relatiov 
which connect him with his Creator and with his kind, and whiek 
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prepare him for the active pursuits of busy life. Thus was 
Ralphton not only an adept in self-government, but bis faith was 
clearly defined, and his allegiance to his country, determined by 
a calm investigation of such facts, as the changing circumstances 
of the times were ever presenting for his consideration. 

As far different, however, were the social positions of the two 
characters that we have introduced to our readers, as were these 
characters themselves. Langdoii was the child of wealth, and 
indulged from his cradle. Ralphton the child of frugal industry, 
and tauffht in his infancy the virtue of restraint 

The first was torn from these endearments, and exposed to the 
mercies of a cold world, when his afiections were ripening int6 
life ; the second, brought nearer to the bosom of sympathy as 
these affections exhibited themselves ; and each trait of charactei^^ 
duly prized or corrected, as its nature deserved. The one wieia, 
therefore, cold and forbidding ; the other social, kind, and ever 
disinterested. The elder Landgrave sought for his son the foreign 
college ; the professed nursery of aristocratic pride and exclusive- 
ness; the farmer found in the virtues of a learned and pious 
priest, -vho. taught in his neighbourhood, all the requisites of a 
thorough education. He saw that his son was profiting by these, 
and when he should leave his every day instruction, knew that he 
would ever have a friend, capable and willing to counsel with 
him; father Duane constituted a part of the neighbourhood 
economy. 

But while we point out this all important fact in the history of 
two of our chief personages, we must not forget that there are 
lessons in the course of human instruction, which neither colleges 
nor priestly and parental care can impart. There are a thousand, 
ardent and impetuous emotions, which seize the mind and in their 
struggle for supremacy, leave it of\en, a i)rey to distractiqns. 
Langdon had idolized the being of his affections ; had made her 
his wife. This degree of intimacy, however much it may have 
lessened his idolatry, did not rob her of. his devotion ; until the 
peculiar selfishness of the merely rational being was infringed 
upon, and the husband, whom duty should have governed, was 
forgotten in the irritable and exacting lover. With Ralphton, 
although the same impetuous nature urged him forward, he stili 
could govern it; the affections of the mind were to be highly 
prized, its objects cherished ; but the duties imposed by these, 
were not the only ones enjoined upon us. He could love too, but 
he could moderate that love as he did all his other impressions ; 
it constituted but a part of a long list of responsibilities, and in hie 
career in life he resolved that he never should become the slave of 
any, much less the most excitable and imperative of the passions. 
From his boyhood he had enjoyed the intimate companionship of 
a lovely ffirl. Emma Leslie had been his play fellow in her in- 
fancy ; his darling sweetheart in her yow\i\*, atk^xwiN^^^^iK^^^ 
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were advanced beyond this stage of being, their childish, sweet 
affections, had imperceptibly expanded into a sentiment of deep, 
confiding love. We have said that Ralphton had determined to 
be something. He did this independently of Emma. It wat 
simply from a knowledge of himself, and an instinctive impulse, to 
make that self an object worthy of its nature. It was this inborn 
dignity of soul that drove him onwards; days — nights — his plea- 
sures, — the very requisites of life, — society — all, were sacrificed to 
manly determination, when occasion required it ; but this accom- 

giished, he was the calm, considerate actor once again. Yet was 
is Elmma not forgotten in either state of mind; but to understand 
this, she must be known. Beautiful, refined, accomplished-^ehe 
may have claimed a more devoted heart ; but there were passaget 
in her memory that taught her differently— which taught her that 
there was more than blind devotion in the ennobling intercourse 
of man with woman. Had not her Ralphton told her to be faith- 
fbl— had he not talked of Iriendship. 

" Of friendship's fairest fruits — the fruit most fair, 
A virtue kindling at a rival fire 1" 

Yes, and a thousand and a thousand times " excited the soil 
intercourse — the endearing strife ;" and eould she after this devote 
herself to beauty — to the lesser, lighter graces of her sex ? She 
had once requested him to give her a portrait of woman, and he 
had sketched it for her in the following forcible inquiry of the 
head to the heart 

" A wife." " Would God give her me, that 1 go on to fill his 
ordinance? — a mind; nor less, nor creator than 'tis meet? 
Marked you in this mind,, nerve — and» that it did glow with the 
exert to hold in bond, not seeing one' to give in charge, what it did 
have — a treasure, cropped from the universe, and blazoned forth 
hy thought? Say this, and I Ml be that one to hold close converse 
with'lxer — aye—and will e'en kiss her in communing." Under 
this he wrote, " A husband." " In private life, undisguised, con- 
ciliating, mild and loving ; in the social circle, of an easy assur- 
ance; with the world, commanding by his voice and carriage, the 
attention and esteem — the admiration and the love of all men." 

. These, the fond girl had read, and with her utmost eflbrt had 
fulfilled ; but when the troubled times threatened the peace and 
quiet of the country, and with it, the even current of her young 
affections, she questioned Ralphton as to the deficiency of his 
laat character. A smile, accompanied with, by an " Ah ! Emma, 
are you ambitious," brought a sweet tinge over the expressive 
features of the fascinating girl. " No, Ralphton," she replied ; 
"bot have you forgotten our situation ? — have you forgotten, that 
however abstract now, a day may come when the calls of country 
~iil arouse a mind like yours to action — daring and decided ac 
m 7 Will yon tell me, that even at this instant^ you are igno- 
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rant of what 1 mean — that your plans are not already laid — your 
honor pledged, and the occasion only waited for, with deep anx- 
iety ? Win you not answer me, Ralphton, or is ray friend dis- 
guised in any thing ?" and a tear had started to her cheek. The 
youth caught the pencil from her hand, and hoping to divert her 
mind from a subject, which he dared not touch upon, wrote, ** add 
this to your character, Emma" — " in ihe forum — engraving by his 
eloquence, the convictions his public acts and admonitions had 
but impressed." 

"No, Ralphton, no; itis in vain — tell me all,— make me not 
worthy of you, — worthy the character of a freeman's wife; and 
then attempt to rob her of the interests of her husband,— his dan- 

fers — ^his distresses. It is a false theory that woman is unfit fbr 
eeds of daring. If I have disclosed to you the full tide of my af- 
fections, — if I have yielded up my free unbounded confidence; — if 
I have felt pride in your attainments — and gloried in your virtues — 
why may I not partake also of your fortunes in any conflict in 
which your valor is at stake? Think you that it will lessen my 
esteem — that I will serve you the less faithfully for it in life, or 
forget your memory the sooner in death : No, Ralphton, no, — I 
claim nothing of you that belongs not to the rights and duties of a 
woman.*^ 

These, we repeat, were the associations which made up the 
character of the ofiicer before us, and in all the incidents of his af- 
ter life, rendered him conspicuous for his cool and noble daring. 

But we must not forget our little band, or the temporary prison- 
er. — The first was soon engaged in preparing itself for a "bold 
stroke " as Sandford called it ; and Langdon, with the anxiety of 
a douDtful mind, hastened home to discover the cause of the Brit- 
ish movement, and determine if possible, what course he should 
pursue to escape an actual contact with his fellow man. The ser- 
vant, however who returned the horse, brought a pressing invita- 
tion to Ralphton to favor his master at dinner the day following ; 
stating at the same time, that Mr. Langdon had sufficiently impor- 
tant communications to make. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FIRST CONCUaeiON IN THE LIFE OF THEf YOUNG 
POLITICIAN. 

The reverend John Duane, a brother of the holy society of Jewi, 
found in the retired neighborhood of the little town of Dorchestw, 
a quiet and saffe retreat from the vexatious trials to vlvvskWa w^^^ 
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was subjected at this period ; and that he might not be dependent 
on society, found an ample support in perfecting the education of 
a certain number of the most promising youths of the community. 
To secure still farther his independence, he lived by himseK, and 
attended in person to the entire economy of liis household. The 
residence of " the father," as he was usually called, was a little 
removed from the village ; so that it afforded quite a romantic fea- 
ture in the history of its modest suburbs. Father Duane was about 
fifty years of age; "of robust constitution, and although removed from 
the severe routine of his order, and without the observation of a 
single Individual of his faith, was so uniform in his religious aus- 
terities that his disposition was even more remarkable than his 
constitution; — no one had ever been known to detect the slightest 
excitement in the manner or action of the reverend hermit. As to 
ilhis knowledge, it was universally allowed, that lie knew every- 
' thing ; and happy was the youth who could boast ihat he had im- 
t 'bibed his principles and education from this rich source. 

Among these, was Frank Ralphton, introduced in the last chap- 
■ =tertodur readers, as ieaderof the little band that surprised the proud 
; landgrave Langdon. Ralphton was a favorite with the holy father, 
.from his peculiar devotion to him ; for the young man was a strict 

• observer of human character, and plainly saw in the secluded indi- 
vidual before him, a being of a superior order. He was not a 
Catholic, and therefore knew nothing of the mysterious gifts be- 
stowed upon the recluse ; hut father Duane had impressed him 
with so exalted an idea of religion ; that although he understood 
nothing of the dogmap of the church, its spirit formed the ground 
work of the young man's character. 

But the siniple rudiments of education, for the learned father 

• called all rudimental knowledge which the colleges impart — did 
not constitute the entire office of tuition with him. — His cottage, 

J although not recognized as a confessional, was always open to 

those familiar communications which are only another kind of 

confession, and his students would ever appeal to him for counsel 

and direction, from the most delicate affair of the heart, to the 

deadliest encounter of life for life. Nor was their confidence ill 

bestowed ; the reverend father was as deeply read in the charac- 

■■ ter of the human heart as he was sublime in the code of ethics 

. which he applied to the rejrulation of all human action. He could 

' descry at a glance, the foible of the fair one, or the false dissem- 

l>ling of th6 depraved ; and many were the occasions, in which 

Cupid and Mars both set at his mercy, so potent was his opinion 

>. with the youth of his retired neighborhood. 

The better, however, to show this, and at the same time to in- 
troduce the reader to a necessary portion of our history, which be- 
: longs to an earlier period, than the one in which we have made our 
hero Ralphton bear a part, we will prcsenthim as just arrived at the 
L^uimbie cottage, yvorn with the toil, both mental and bodily, of a 
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hard day, and only too grateful for the rough couch which the 
positive father poon forced him into, after having cordially wel- 
comed, and thoughtfully refreshed him with a warm bowl of milk 
which had been simmering by the fire, and which constituted the 
principal ingredient of the hermit's evening meal. 

We have said that the pious man before us, was deeply read in 
the history oi the human heart; and that from this, he was always 
prepared, even without the confidential communications of the 
priestly confessional to administer to the wants, both mental and 
spiritual of those who had recourse to him, and particularly among 
the gallant, ofi'hand, and confiding youths, whose habits and dis- 
positions he had assisted to form. With the young man before ufi 
there was still a greater cause of interest, and therefore a greater 
anxiety to relieve his sufferings ; for it was only necessary to 
watch by his side, and witness his troubled sleep, to discover that 
he had entered upon a new field of human endeavor, the responsi- 
bilities and duties of which, were not sufiiiciently understood or ap- 
preciated by him. 

Emma Leslie was the daughter of Doctor Leslie, the first and 
firmest friend of the emigrant priest; and Frank Ralphton, had 
already won her heart and promised hand. It was not usual with 
the father to devote his' time to tlie care of young lemales ; but 
irom the circumstance above alluded to. Emma had become a pu- 
pil, and among the few indulgences he permitted himself, was that 
of spending so many hours of each week in the delightful task of 
instructing this fair and only child. To say that this was the only 
incentive which actuated the pious father, would he to disparage 
human nature, and the devoted l;»rotherhood to which he belonged. 
In Emma Leslie he found an exquisitely balanced character, and 
a mind that would receive any degree of physical and Intel- 
lectual culture. With these duly developed, and by earnest and 
unceasing prayer, why might not the giver of mystical as well as 
physical and mental gifts, superadd the fullness of his spirit, and 
thus make him iiistrumental, net only in adorning earth, but in 
preparing a soul for the brighter sphere of an eternal existence. 
This was the Jesuit's dream, however, for he dared not confess the 
object of his order — the thorough preparation of the mind of man 
for the spiritual illumination of its creator. He labored neverthe- 
less for tnis object ; for the learned diplomatist clearly saw that 
the people of the new world would break from their allegiance to 
the old, and in this disruption, religious as well as political prejtrai- 
ces, would pay the forfeiture, — he might still see the commene^- 
ment of the day, when a religiously catholic, as well as a political- 
ly catholic mind, would produce its influences upon a new people. 
We have here, the cause at least, of his imtimacy with the parties 
in question. 

On the occasion before us, when he saw that hia ^q»j^'^^s?«^^ 
had reited sofBcientJy, and knowing \nacT\V\c^V%\V\i^\>»^\NR.^'««^»r 
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ed hitn, and in his usual Imperturbable manner, eimply observed, 
^ my son you are refreshed now ; up and communicate your wish- 
es ; remember that the mind is a truent friend at times, and excites 
us to thoughts and actions, which come not always under the rules 
ofsober judgment; if you have sought me from an incentive of 
this kind, the sooner you unburthen yourself the better." 

We have said that our hero was a youth of impetuous tempera- 
ment, but that this had been subdued by a calmer judgment. He 
itiil however thought that much of the active duty ol life must be 
the result of unpremeditated action, and at least, was always readv 
to hazard the necessary chances. This occasioned the father^ 
inquiry. But in the present instance, the feeling was too definite, 
and the course to be pursued too important, to suffer the subject to 
assume for a moment a trifling aspect. Springing; from his couch 
then, and standing directly before the calm and dignified figure of 
his old friend, he commenced in a collected manner to account for 
his appearance. 

" Father, I am before you in no trifling attitude. I have sought 
an hour's open conversation with you on the important question of 
my political relations. Occurrences of the last few hours have 
startled me, and, I unaided, am at a loss to reconcile them." 

" And what, my child, have you to do but nerve yourself to 
whatever might offer, and then calmly set to the consideration." 

^* Ah^. holy father, this may well suit an aged and determined 
man — determined, not less by his habits than his natural disposi- 
tion ; but What am I to do* with stoicism — I, a child, as I feel at 
this moment, and with tx character, by nature, the very reverse of 
composure or determination ?" 

" And the very reason," replied the father, *• that you should not 
depend on self, but simply upon tlie consideration of results — a 
matier of calm calculation. Whatever may happen, I am still 
Ralphton, ready to suffer — ready even to die." 

"Ah!. father, again 1 say, this comes forcibly from your lips, 
dissatisfied as you are with the world, and always prepared lor 
death; but not so with the glowing expectant ; his pulse is ever 
on the flood, and his thoughts in advance of him — the world — the 
gay prize — the proud distinction of a name." 

" Well, my son, but who ever heardof the world's favours being 
gained by a man who was not calm, collected, and dignified with- 
al. Now, if you have not these characteristics by nature, and . 
you confess that this is the case, what are you to do ? I have only 
taught you a lesson, conforming to the strict rules of prudence. 
Would you not say that your men were fools to practice with • 
their rifles, without first setting up a target to aim at ? We roust 
havp an object, definite and distinct before us, and then, lookios 
at it with firmness and decision, fire. Now, death is always a sui- 
^ liently distinct mark." 

The joutb felt the singular power of the being before hitn, for, 
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as the old man spoke his mind appeared to grasp the truth of 
what he said, and to show the real defects of his undeterminatd 
course of conduct. He depended upon the force of a fickle mind, 
which, to-day, might be all nerved and ready for the contest, and 
to-morrow, sink before the faintest appearance of discomfiture. 
He mused for a Cew moments, and then fixing his eye upon thff 
bland countenance of his companion, continued : " Father, I will 
think of death at some other time, let me now state my difficulty ^ 
I am doubtful' of the power of man for self-government ; I begin 
to fear that I have been betrayed into an unrighteous cause." 

" Ah !" said the father, •* did I not tell you keep the fate of the 
fallen always before you ? Well might you postpone politics for 
thoughts of death at this rate, lor had these walls ears, and your 
doom were already told : but proceed, for it were a deadly blow in- 
deed, v^hich should change a young whig into an old tory, at one 
stroke " 

Ralphton was no coward, but the allusion to the wall, and the 
name of tory, attached even by a friend, to his heretofore unsul- 
lied reputation, startled him ; and with his conflicting emotions, he 
rose from the fire and stood erect before the reverend father; 
" Sir, you speak true, we are upon an uncertain sea, and well 
would It be, could I avail myself of your advice ; but what is done 
is done. I cannot drive from my mind the impressions of yesterday. 
I must oe true to these, unless you can let walls speak, or gibbets 
swing." 

" Go on," said the father, " I must hear ail." 

The young man here entered into a minute detail of the fearful 
incidents to which he had before alluded. It appears that his 

garty had been advised of an attack made upon a neighbouring 
irra-house, by a superior force on the part of their adversaries. 
To take an advantage in the assault upon this party, was care- 
fully provided for by due reconnoissance, and the utmost caution ; 
and 60 successful were they in this regard, that the unfortunate 
tories were surprised, and actually taken at a sumptuous banauet, 
which they had prepared for themselves from the larder and poultry- 
yard of their host, as they usually termed the unfortunate farmer 
whose goods and chattels they were wont to make free with. Of 
the entire party surprised, but one individual effected his escape, 
or rather attempteu it. Ralphton, discovering that a horseman 
dashed from Xhe Incloeure, determined to cut him off. and springing 
upon his own charger, called out to his men to guard the prisoners 
with care, and upon their perils, not to molest them, secured em 
they were. The fleetnees of his enemy's horse soon taught oor 
hero that he had enough to do with his own game ; and with all 
due speed, he only managed to keep within sight, at least for the 
first mile or two of the hot pursuit. The metal of the young 
rebePfi horse proved too much for his unfortuuat^ v\ft\.VRw\ ^tA^\^ 
attempting to clear a part of the road of d\i!^"^i\x\V^QKJ^CYCl%^^^'^^ 
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lifted arm of the tory, declared that his last chance had. been of- 
fered ; for, in the act of extricating himself, the animal fell, and 
Ralphton had only time to cry out, " surrender," when the ball of 
his antagonist whist by him, and he saw the tory throw him- 
self, sword in hand, full in his track. A thrust at the horseraat)| 
was all that the poor dismounted trooper could attempt; a singld 
blow from the gallant rider, cleft him to the trunk. To rein 
up his horse, take a compassionate look at the headless man, . 
and then ride back to his troop was all that remained to ba 
done, as the young soldier thought, to accomplish a gallant ex- 
ploit. His hands had not yet been sufficiently emhrued in the 
olood of his fellow man, to render him regardless of the fearful 
impression which it leaves upon the mind ; but this assails us 
rather in the cooler moments of reflection, than in the heat of the 
contest ; and our hero only regarded at the present moment, the 
influence of his achievement upon his men, and the effect which it 
would have upon the future peace of the neighbourhood. But 
little does tl^ partisan, in the awful struggles of civil war, know 
how much he can depend upon the faith or discretion of his undis- 
ciplined followers. Upon reaching the scene of the capture, in- 
stead of a party of prisoners, he found a heap of slain, not a man 
remaining to denounce the foul deed. On inquiry, it appeared 
that an attempt at escape had been made ; the party in charge 
became alarmed, and in the indecision of the moment, thought it 
the safest method to secure their prey. Thus in cold blood, was a 
deed committed, which, let their prowess in future, be what it 
might, their fate was sealed forever, they were eternally disgraced 
as men and soldiers. The youthful commander, complained not — 
censured not; — inquired nothing further ; but taking a rapid in- 
-ventory of the property saved, ordered a retreat, and was suori 
secluded from all observation, within the back covering, which 
served him as a tenU 

It was impossible, however, for Ralphton to remain inactive. 
The grand conception of selt-government which had infused into 
him a species of enthusiasm, infinitely above any thing that we 
can conceive, who are born and live in the enioymeiit of it, was in 
an instant dissiplited to the winds. He 'had fondly dreamed that 
each and every American, by the possession of his individual in- 
dependence, would be placed on a footing with the proudest peers 
of Europe ; in fact, that they would be in every respect a more 
exalted order of beings. Had not the peers of England a king — 
a liege lord, whose will was law, however elevated their rank or 
exalted their station ? — had thry not the whims and wishes of their 
retainers to consult, however puissant or influential they might 
be? Not so with the freemen of America; the law was the only 
rule, and the fealty to his purse, the only jurisdiction which he 
could be encumbered by. Ralphton saw in every private of his 
roDls and Gle^^an embno chief; and his cause took its coloring 
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from this ennobling impression. But chieftainship is inseparably 
connected with exalted thought and action. Perfect independence. 
which be had encouraged in his command, should have induced 
a habit of individual decision, or ol prompt obedience to law, 
where the parties had voluntarily submitted themselves to it. 
How fatal the delusion. He had no sooner lefl the ground, in the 
present instance, than every soldier had become a coward, and 
worse, a tniitor to the kindliest feelings of his nature; he had no 
sooner left the ground, than individuality was lost; and instead of 
yielding to the calm decision of the law, self-protection became the 
only rule of action. 

These gloomy reflections soon clouded the mind of the young 
republican, and in the bitterness of Uis anguish, he kn^w not 
where to fly, save to the learned and pious father. Calling San- 
ford, his subaltern to him, and leaving the command under his 
care, he sprang upon his horse and rode for Dorchester. 



CHAPTER V. 

EDUCATION, THE FIRST LESSON IN THE SCIENCE OP 
POLITICS. 

We have said that Ralphton made the communication which 
we have just recorded, with a collected tone. He was determined 
to yield to no enthusiasm, but at the same time, to awaken the 
deepest possible interest in his hearer ; for he knew that the giant 
mind of the priest, had but to engage the subject with its vast 
powers and information, and he would be provided with the best 
possible means of determining so momentous a question. In the 
mean while, the pious father could not restrain a deep train of re- 
flection, connected with the dearest interest of the country with 
which he was now identified. How natural were these occurren- 
ces on both sides ; and yet how easily might they have led to the 
most fatal political consequences. " How neces'sary the confedera- 
cy, "thought he, "a grand arena, upon which all future freaks of for- 
tune, or desperations of the human mind, must exhibit themselves. 
Here is a noble youth — brave, determined, and richly gifted 
withal, thrown upon the very brink of revolution ; and from what? 
a change of opinion ? — this opinion entertained but yesterday, 
and entertained with the flimsiest assurance of its worth. And 
how changed ? by the merest trifle in the world. ** Suppose,** 
mused the deep sage, " that the field of action had been a' hraited 
one — the parties larger, and the game neater BXVNacci^^Xsssw'W^Sw^ 
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would the demon self, ha^e made up an issue with the gall^x^ 
daring rebel, and in a twinkling, changed him to the veriest 4. ^^ 
perado. But no ! thanks to the eternal disposer of all thinj^s ; x^j^ 
equality of man with man, is now to be asserted on a field of act^cu^' 
which petty feuds and paltry jealousies can have no in^uence 
over } — a Ralphton may prove a rebel in the Carolinas, and yet 
the quiet dweller in a neighboring state, become no whit the 
wiser for it." 

This train of reflection did not take, however, from his sincere 
personal interest in the trying situation of his young friend. 

When Ralphton had finished, and p:iused for the Sage's reply, 
the latter simply asked him, if he made no allowances m his phi- 
losophy, — If he left out the consideration of the camp life, and the 
character of the campaign upon which they were engaged ? — He 
asked him if he had ever fixed the period at which a habit became 
a second law, — a habit either for good or ill. It was true that 
these men were engaged in a noble cause, but at the same lime 
they were engaged with the halter around their necks. Besides 
this, he should take into consideration the savage tendency of their 
associations ; the wild forest — the fierce encounter — the hardy de- 
privations—the angry elements ; all rendered them as ferocious as 
the race whose traces they had but commenced to efface by civili- 
zation, when the war changed the quiet husbandman into a com- 
parative outlaw." 

The father saw that an impression had been made. — The 
brave fellows whom our hero traduced, found a powerful de- 
fender in a churchman ; who used no other argument in their 
behalf than truth. Nor did he fail to- improve his advantage. The 
young man was soon moved ; his sympathies were made gradu- 
ally to return to their accustomed channels, and his determination 
firmly taken to regain his corps. Yet the Jesuit had but inserted 
the entering we<lge,— he was resolved to make use of the occa- 
sion to impress upon. the youthful hotspur, a few lessons on the 
vast subject which lav as yet but dimly before him ; and which he 
termed, '• thn philosophy ot politics.' Re-seating him, he continued; 
**you inquire of me whether the habit of self-control did not ennoble 
itM possessor ; why America could not spring, Pallas-like from the 
history of national experience, and in the language of our decla- 
ration of rights, ndt only declare itself free and independent, but 
be worthy of all the virtues incident to such a state. You say that 
the young American is shackled by no inherent prejudices, the 
worst species of national infirmity; no slavish habit, enervatioff 
and- degrading him ; and you ask, why are we not then elevatea 
]D9tances of the principles we profess 1 — why do we not realize 
through our national advantages, tlmt liberality, that integrity^ 
that self respect, which we are taught to suppose would be the 
Immediate growth of an enlightened independence? I answari 
baeaiMe your country is like yourself, too young to bear fruit ;- 
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ee the germ, and may augur favorably of th6 promise, but we 
nasi be patient. I agree with you that this young people enjoys 
peculiar ailvantages, — an extensive continent, a judicious subdi- 
ision of interests ; an interminable gulf between European inler- 
srence and our promise of national independence, ana above all^ 
m individual effort, which lays at the basis of all national gran- 
leur. She is blessed, in addition to these, with one tongue; ati 
Jement in her greatness which is peculiar to her, and which is 
lot sufficiently esteemed. But Ralphton, here is not enough yet. 

see in all this as it were, but a locust cloud, which wili 8^€{ep 
iver this fair continent, sapping from the souls of men their more 
ban temporal interests — yes, their duty and fealty to God ;" and . 
he -reverend father in his turn rose from his seat. "I apprehend > 
langer, my young friend," he continued, *• from the same quarter 
hat you do, but of a different nature. You appear to think that . 
'our countrymen will become debased under the enervating infiu- 
nces of what may be termed a laissez faire system of govern- 
lent; I, on the contrary, foresee a spirit of recklessness, which will 
ver render them the sport of circumstance ; — *the good as you,' 
principle, destroying that amenity of disposition, which is so essen- 
ial to the benign influences of the republican system. There is 
•ut one thing Ralphton that can obviate this," and the learned 
nan seemed to grapple with a purpose that constituted posinan 
tortion of his existence. " Education,— education, such as is oojw 
ringing you the younger to seek counsel of me the elder; — educa- 
ion, Ralphtoti ; that humbles— that makes us conversant with 
Llmighty God through his creation ; and then, in thefinity of self, 
iduces us to receive all things from him as his dutiful depend- 
nts." The energy of the father entirely displaced from the mind 
f his young hearer, the anxieties which a few moments before 
ad absorbed his every feeling. He began too, to enter with him 
Uo the comprehensive view which he had taken of the subject, and 
J discover the difference which really existed between himself* 
nd his more humble followers. He had been taughtto think, and his 
lind had been furnished with food for thought; they were exclusiire- 
r animal in their nature's — and neither had the light of intellect, nor 
r spiritual control, been for a moment vouchsafed them. He sug- 
ested this with proper diffidence to the priest, ipho had re seated 
imself, and remained silent after his burst of unwonted enthusi- 
sm. 

" Right my son, — right," exclaimed the earnest man, "you have 
ow drawn the broad distinction that exists between you, — broad, 
^e broad as an iiqmeasurable gulf, and which national edu.* 
ition, and the powerful spirit of Almighty God can alone com- 
ass. Oh ! my child, what )a future for the pious servant of the 
lost high, — to make a nation of thinkerei, or at least to extract 
om its population enough of these, -to whom the burthens and 
tmptatiODs of political life might be et\lT\\alfe^v3\v\\*\\!K^\^\s^^.^'^^ 
3 
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reflective and non-reflective classes ofthe comipunit^. Aye,tlw 
is the expression which covers all;"— and the recluse in repeatini 
it, seemed to Hot in the beau ideal of his mind. Nor was his cott' 
panion less busy with the same train of thoughts, but they were 
discolored ; intellect, an indomitable energy might be possesfled 
by an individual and yet he be an unprincipled man ; what gua^ 
Vilee could the father ofier ? 

" Admitted," said the priest, " but see what I mean by edacfr 
tioD. There are some men so constituted, that the slightest cofi- 
eutnion upon their intellectual or moral natures arouses them to 
reflection— and this ready instrument once employed, it is impo> 
Bible to prevent the future application of It. It matters not yvhetl*- 
^tbe objects of the reflective man be good or evil, his ability ii 
-^ same; and it is for this cause that the youthful mind should te ^ 
, 'iloimpressed with exalted examples, and so accustomed to extend- 
•d views ; that in after life, if forced by circumstance into the raafci 
of the reflective class, it would be so accustomed to the good and 
true, as to be beyond the rea<5h of the false and vicious." 

" But father," said Ralphton. " what say you as to the influence 
of the passions over this powerful class of all societies; may they not 
destroy the ability to good, and render the advantages of educa* 
tion a curse rather than a blessing. The love of wealth — ambi- 
tion^ — dissipations of all kinds, — these may so corrupt the mind M 
to obliterate its better principles and habits. Now that my attention 
has been awakened to the inquiry, I think I could bring yO|i in- 
stances oi* either kind from the compass of my limited acquaint- 
ance." 

The brow of the priest contracted, and he seemed to doubt the 
propriety of expressing himself. At length he burst forth in all 
the grandeur of his true character. " Young man, education does 
not consist simply in the improvement of the mind. The moral 
and physical natures are equally the creatures of instruction. Yet 
there is a sublime class of lessons, which take their place among 
these, and add a virtue to their teachings ; I allude to the lessons 
of revealed truth ; these impress obedience on the habits of mai^ 
and lend to all his thoughts the beauty of humility. Without 
these lessons, Ralphton, and the discipline of your camp — thedi»- 
dpline of your household — the entire order of your public aJSairg) 
inust remain at the mercy of cabals, of intrigues, and of corrup- 
tions. The habit of obedience in ape^ople. governed by law alone, 
and the perfect allegiance of the public inind to the will of the 
eternal, are the only safeguards of a republic. Fail to impress , 
these, and you fail to add a tittle by your institutions to the scale 
of human happiness." 

The churchman ceased, and the young freeman began to feel 
that he had taken the proper method of silencing his own doubts. 
What had been the causes of his greatest annoyance in camp? 
the lawless habits of his soldiery, and their utter ignorance of aAy 
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fixed principle ofactioiii either in relation to their fellow man, or 
to their Creator,~as a mass, they possessed no one virtue but im- 
petuoeity. 

" And how, my dear sir, would you impart these general char- 
acteristics to a people ?'* was his mquiry oi the more collected 
priest. 

"By teaching them, sir, that Almighty God had formed t«^ 
kingdoms — a kingdom of Nature, and a kmgdom of Grace, and 
that he had established the laws and governments which ad- 
minister both ; each positive and efficient in its kind ; so that 
man should find himself in all his relations in life, a creature of 
law. It is from the wreckless independence and carelessness of our 
I>eople that we have most to dread. It may do, Ralphton," con*, 
tinued he, " while the virgin soil teems with its productions, ftwl: 
while we are engaged in skimming this ; but when the cream bami 
been extracted, and the tasteless whey is all that remains ; when OH ^ 
undisciplined and untutored mob is lefl to seek subsistence from 
the exhausted soil, it will be found, my son, a fit instrument only for 
the basest tyranny." 

We have said that Ralphton was unacquainted with the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Catholic church ; he could not therefore un- 
derstand to what exact extent the discipline referred to would ap- 
ply ; but he could clearly see that something more definite on the 
subject of religious obligation was required than that which ap- 
pertained to his troop. 

"Father," he observed, " I thought that you had always reject- 
ed the idea of a combination of church and state in the new or- 
ganization of government that should be adopted by the Ameri- 
can people ; what mean you then by a more positive religious dis- 
cipline ?" 

"Ralphton," replied the father, " I have heretofore studiously 
avoided religious discussion with you, for I knew to what causei 
it would be attributed, and the great injury that it would bring to 
the trifling public services that I am now rendering, for the great- 
er honor and ^ glory of Almighty God ; but you are now fairly 
launched upon your individual responsibilities, and I clearly see 
with an active and improved mind like yours, that a thousand new 
subjects will spring up in the actual course of life, that will occa<^ 
sion you more uneasiness even, than the important one ot your po- 
litical relations. Among these you will fina religion, or that ser- 
vice to the Creator, which society, if not your own good sense, will 
enjoin upon you. I would now clearly set before you what I mean 
by religion, and then shew what I understand by its political in- 
fluences, and how these should be applied. 

The human being is the subject of various impressions ; most 
of them animal, a lesser number intellectual, and still a le^^ser num- 
ber spiritual. The first belong to the great body of the people, 
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and conetitute their only source of knowledge. They an 
ed only with those thoughts which spring from external pui 
objects. The second, belong to what are called the reflectis 
llie community, and they are those whose concept! ve a 
perceptive faculties have been developed ; but as this dev 
is usually occasioned by some violent action on the niorti 
ter of man, which drives his thoughts in upon himself, 
almost always limited in their observation to the considt 
God's natural kingdom — they are what are generally I 
free thinkers. Now, from among both of these classes 
those who become influenced by an entirely different d( 
of impression or feeling. They no longer see, as do th( 
with the eye of sense alone, or are they wedded, as in ih 

S reflective class, to the creatures of their own imag 
the hand of Almighty God is laid upon them immedi: 
«0avict8 them with the assurance, that his relation to the 
throagh the senses or through the reflective faculties 
minds, but through a spiritual interposition of himself; 
made to feel spiritually the identity between themselves { 
Creator. These constitute the third class of every com 
the religious. Now Ralphton, ** each of these orders of i 
the other an enigma ; and hence it is only by ihQ influenc 
they produce upon each other that their true political 
pends. We have seen, that with the great body of th 
tJbere is no polar star; they follow the incentive of the 
only ; hence m them, there is no reliance to be placed J 
institutions ; the only hope is in the two lesser classes. 
second class — the reflective, has been shown to vary 

Eecaliar development of each mind ; every one seeing, 
ering with the pertinacity of self-conviction to the exac 
sion which a certain circumstance has made upon hiii 
system of philosophy, has as yet, fixed the principles up 
the reflective class of the world shall think alike on mv 
The third division is now before us, and if this give not si 
the political fabric, it were in vain that you outlaw you 
son, or that your poor followers destroy each other, ever 
blood. But this class can give stability,'^ exclaimed the { 
of the church; "the spiritual class of every community 
ered into one fold, adheres to but one faith, and is ruled b 
unchanging tribunal. It is its habit of control — its deep a 
respect for law in all its influences — its unchanging love 
that gives it its importance ; that makes it an example to 
thoughtless and intemperate members of the body politic 
The priest paused, he had given the outlines of the lessoi 
knew that the reflective mind of his hearer would pursu 
it had clearly compassed every part. He resolved, at lea 
him, and looking at the clock, which ever regulated hi 
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household, he politely asked, as to when he should return to his 
troop, for that it was now beyond the hour of midnight. 

The young soldier had truly forgotten all other considerations 
than those, which now crowded too tumultuously upon his, as 
yet, unordered mind. He sprang from his seat, and taking his 
affectionate and devoted friend by the hand, assured him that he 
had treasured every word of all he had said, and that when h% 
had mastered the principles involved, he should hear from him 
again. " And now," added he, " father^ what from your fair child, 
and my too much neglected Emma, I must be with the command 
in an hour hence, and have but to leave for her, by you, my faith- 
ful remembrance." Saying this, he left the peaceful cottage for 
his rough and boisterous bivouac. 



* 



CHAPTER VI. 

A GLANCE AT.THE FRANCHISE, WITH AN INCIDENT. 

A WEEK passed without any incident in his desultory mode of 
warfare, which could take our hero from his inquiries into political 
truth. His troop, to be sure, did not furnish him an extensive 
field for practical-observation, but as far as it went, it was posi- 
tive: it presented in aD its phases the first class to which fathev 
Duane referred. Snndford, his chief dependance, was, as we have 
already seen,* an effective officer ; that is, where the entire disposi- 
tion of affairs was laid down for him, and no principles involved, 
beyond those to which he had been accustomed from vouth. He 
was brave to a fault— loved freedom, as he called it, better than 
life ; and had the entire treasury of the British nation been offered, 
it would not have moved him from his allegiance to the states. 
But what did Sandford know of the glorious privileges for which 
he contended ? what would he do with the liberties of a great 
people, if they were at his disposal ? As for the spiritual lights 
that had been vouchsafed him — the only use that he nad made of 
these, was to get by rote a few psalms, and bray them at the top 
of his voice, whenever Sunday, or any other occasion offered, for 
the exercise of his religious ability. To be sure, there was another 
member of the troop, who was better adapted to the praying ; but 
bad he too, been questioned, as to which class of the great human 
family he belonged, or in how much his prayers tended to give 
political firmness to the government under which he lived; it 
would have been found, more than probable, that neither subject 
had ever obtruded itself upon his mind. 
*3 
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These trains of reflection gave some anxiety to the now, more 
clearly informed mind of ihe young politician. He was satisfied 
tiiat tne contest in which he was engaged, would eventuate favor- 
ably t» the American cause ; that we should become a distinct 
people, and the whole economy of our self-government, devolve 
upo^ our own wisdom to conceive and bring into practice. The 
Mbject of equal franchise had been oilen discussed, and its merits 
BCitled, as constituting the only fair basis of republican legishition; 
but suppose that his corps, in the exercise of this privilege. shouW 
send Sandford to the hails of legislation, what would become of^ 
the fruits of seven years arduous warfare, and the future prospects 
of an extensive continent — the probable home of hundreds of nvil- 
lioos of human beings? He knew not how to reconcile this inev- 
^^ble consequence of an indiscriminate franchise. If Sandford, 
\3ltnMidon, and a few others, were to be counselled by men of sense, 
sod the fact proven to them, that they could efl'ect nothing but 
^s^race to themselves, and destruction to their country as her 
^ Jegislators, it would prevent ihem from accepting office, but this 
f soothing unction was soon dispelled by the character of an aed- 
• dent which occurred in camp. 

A commissary was to be appointed by the troop; an honest, 
iburing man, whose dtiiy should be to comnuinicate Tvith tiie 
neighboring country on the one hand, and on the other, with the 
merchants of Dorchester, for their supply. of rations. The order 
Md been issued by Ralphton ior the election, and the confident 
6Kpedtation expressed, that a ce-tain individual should obtain tlie 
•unrage. To his utter surprise and mortification, Brandon, one 
•I the tnofit tricky and designing followers of the whole corps, was 
returned^ and by a majority of one. To resist, would hsLVfi been 
as futile as indiscreet; the fate of the party was fixed, at least as 
far as the commissariate department was concerned ; but Ralph- 
tnjn had made inquiries into the cause, and the truth was discov- 
ered, io the corrupting influences of the largest commercial house 
in Dorchester. It had made its calculation of profit from the en- 
i»e business of the little party, and finding it worthy of attention. 
bad calculated the cost o! winning the majority — using flattery 
here, briberjr there -and even hostility where these failed of the 
«ark $ and for an inconsiderable expense in money and tinae, bad 
completely overthrown the influence of our hero with his false and 
fickle followers. Ralphton marked this down, among the many 
«ther questions that began to multiply upon his list of political 
fwinciples. The wisdom of the learned priest, can alone dispose 
of this, thought he to himself; for if the people cannot legislate 
for ibemselves, and cannot be intrusted with the election of repre- 
«entativ66, what is to become of our republican institutions 7 

The most anxious train of inquiry, however, to which our heno 

was exposed, caused, perhap, bv his want «f prncticdl illuatva- 

i tion, was the influence which father Duaoe pnoeposed to ienne 
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iTom the religious habits of a free people. He was not allowed 
at any rate, to remain long in a state of doubt It was the custom 
of the little batid lo disperse on Sunday to their respective neigh- 
bourhoods, and upon the present occasion, Ralphton determined 
to take advantage of the privilege also, and visit his iriendfl in 
Dorchester. He reached the village just as the church service 
bad commenced, and found his only alternative in a personal at- 
tendance,, for the inmatesi>f Doctor Leslie's household had scarcely 
expected him. Entering late, he occupied a first seat, and from 
it, coold easily command the entire congregation. Among the 
strangers present, was a lady with her little daughter. He could 
not be mistaken in their elevated station of life. The reverence 
of the mother's attitude too, together with its want of conformity 
to the usual services ^ the rubric, attracted his notice ; but tbe 
anxious regard of the child to the sMghtest movement of the 
mother, only excited his attention the more. Ralphton, we have 
said, knew nothing of the religion of his Reverend teacher. 
Father Duane never attended church, and although all knew that 
he worshipped God with pious devotion, no one of this retired com- 
munity would say to what peculiar ritual he actually conformed. 
The idea struck Ralphton that the figure before him was catholic, 
and be felt a degree of awe as he called to mind the fervour of the 
holy father in alluding, at his last interview, to the true adoration 
of the Deity. But it was when the service had ended, and the 
stranger knelt for the last time, her face turned towards him, that 
he beheld in that angelic expression — the eyes scarcely raised, the 
lips joat parted, and the hands clasped towards heaven ; the 
mystical communion oC the soul with its Creator. It was ihis that 
tbe holy father had told him of. 

He had risen to leave the church, but how could he withdraw 
himself from that kneeling figure. It was still there — still motion- 
less — still hushed — still gazing upwards with an intensity so pain- 
ful, that almost whispered lo the young man, he had no business 
•there — that it was holy ground, and not for thoughts and feelings 
untuned to things eternal. Again he had moved towards the 
door, but the sound of the child's voice, and the expression, 
" mamma — oh, my mother," caught his ear, and he had only time 
to reach the spot when the figure of Mrs. Langdon* sank into his 
arms. Ralphton raised her, bore her quickly to her carriage, and 
ordering the servants to drive to Doctor Leslies, hastened after. 
Rmma Leslie had observed with Ralphton, the beautiful stranger, 
and the anxiety of the little daughter ; she easily divined then 
the cause of his detention, and was already prepared to attend tbe 
invalid as the carriage stopped at her father's door. But the phy- 
sician was absent and the reverend father Duane, the only person 
experienced in the art of medicine. Ralphton was soon at his 
cottage, and in a few moments after introduced the pious father 
to the presence of the sick persoo. ^bi& laAti<Q^^ ^^\^^n<4«cft^ 
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and was reclining upon a low couch, at which the devoted child 
knelt with inexpressible anguish. The little creature turned at 
the entrance of the priest, and pointing to the pallid cheek of the 
mother, simply added, " come, sir, come." The positive and col- 
lected manner of the child, satisfied the experienced man th^^t the 
affection was habitual, and he gave himself the more time to ob- 
serve the parlies before him. But not so patient the youthful 
attendant; again she turned her expressive eye full upon the 
father, and finfding him as imperturbable as ever, involuntarily 
crossed herself, and then taking the hand of the priest, laid it 
upon the heart of the unconscious sufferer. " It is here, sir, it is 
here ; it must be made to beat," was all she said ; but the expres- 
sive " must be made to beat," satisfied the priest as to the distres- 
sing character of the disease — a chronic palpitation of the heart; 
brought on usually by overwrought feeling, or a too continued 
and painful attention. ^Applying a severe tonic, which he usually 
bore about him, the truth of his opinion was soon discovered ; 
the chest began to expand, and the reanimated circulation gradu- 
ally to dispel the painful contraction of the whole expression. 
Satisfied as to the result, the priest, who had alone observed the 
mystical sign given involuntarily by the child, now fixed his 
searching eye in turn upon the anxious watcher, desirous of 
farther confirmation of a truth, too dear to the holy man, if the 
being before him was really a child of the. mystical fold. 

Mrs. Langdon, now a confirmed invalid, from the distressing af- 
fection with which she suffered, permitted herself not to be sur- 
prised at the new scene which she should witness on her recovery; 
for although incapable of action or expression while attacked, her 
consciousness was ever awake, and all that transpired around her 
clearly retained. 

Aware of this fact, father Duane was equally collected with her- 
self Soon she opened her fine Itahan eye, and looking wistfully 
around, took in the little group about her. It -was but a glance, 
however, and the faintest expression of gratitude. She next took 
the hand of her child, which lay in hers, and kissed it; but this 
was so quickly done, that it was difficult to realize the act. Still 
thought the father, if^she be catholic, I will dicover it ; she is un- 
questionably desirous of avoiding observation on this head, or she 
never would have entered a church foreign to her own. — I at least 
will not betray her. An incident soon dispelled all doubt. Emma, 
who had drawn near when she found the patient recovering, now 
asked if she required any thing. To this she could only reply by 
extending her fair hand, and drawing her gently towards her ; but 
in doing this, the hand was suffered to remain around the person 
of her kind attendant; and it was among the jewels which adorn- 
ed it, that father Duane discovered a richly finished decade of 
the holy rosary. His mind was now made up ; and he in turn 
.IsHipped from his breast the modest symbol of his owiy order whieh 
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she could scarcely fail to recognize ; and placing it upon his fin- 
ger waited an opportunity to attract her attention to it. This soon 
offered itself ; for the patient feeling herself recovered, endeavored 
to rise, and in assisting her he took occasion to exhibit the piooa 
symbol. He was right ; Mrs. Langdon was at once struck by it, 
and placing her hand directly in his, pointed to her own favorite 
memento. The priest forgot his purpose, for taking the proffered 
ei hand, he^ntly touched it to his lips, and with a scarcely articu- 
y late, " my^hild," raised his fervent soul towards heaven, and in- a 
[■ prayer, breathing the purest devotion, called down the blessing of 
i God upon her. Not so however with the catholic child, — no soon- 
:- er had the expressive face and manner of the mother, satisfied her 
r that it was truly a hply priest that stood before her, than bending 
her pretty head upon his knee, she craved a blessing also. The 
d father placed his hands upon the sweet child, and conferred the 
r priestly benediction ; but he did not stop here ; the floodgates of 
I bis heart had been suddenly thrown open, and his emotions rush- 
y ed forth without regard to his usual habits of restraint. Emma 
1 au<} RaJphton were both dear to him, and could rely upon his most 
\i devoted friendship ; but when he clasped the fair child before him 
i^ to -his bosom^ and buried his head in the luxuriant ringlets which 
x crowded h^r brow ; the unrestrained teap coursing at the same 
i time his nianly cheek, and \m whole expression denoting a fervour 
not dreamt of in connexion with him ; they felt thai they had been 
.t far from his heart — that there was a talisman yet to be obtained, 
r- whjch could alone secure admission to it. Ralphton was particu- 
larly struck. He began to form a practical idea of the influences 
r ol religion on the human mind, and to see indeed that it was a 
powerful agent in the economy of political subordination. Here 
was a proud lady, who in her retired life, taught all to regard her 
as above the sympathy of her kind; and her child too, so siiphlike 
as to be beyond the reach of human interest: she was a thing to 
be looked at and admired only ; and yet the first was humbly in- 
tent upon the every action of the pious father, and the second 
firmly clinging to his rugged breast. The excitement of the mo- 
ment had proven, however, favorable to the recovery of Mrs. Lang- 
don, and she could now express herself with sufficient distinct- 
ness. 

*'My father," she faintly said, " I am a weak creature, scarcely 
worthy of your note; but wherefore is it, that living as I do within 
a few miles, I have heard nothing of the holy pastor of the village, 
or is it," and she paused, — " aye, a solitary recluse, — yet a priest, 
and always ready to guide the weak, and childishly dependent" 
A faint expression of melancholy crossed her brow, but it had soon 
pcwsed, and remembering herself, she^ turned to Emma, and with 
a bewitching smile, claimed the name of " her sweet friend," as 
she called her; for already had her pensive brow told her of love 
and sympathy. '^ And my gallant champion too^" she added^^mOx 
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the eaee anci elegance of one accustomed to be served : " 1 o^« 
him more for his prudence than his patience. 1 came to churcl 
to see you all, ancl not to form the prominent attraction of a lriflin| 
scene ; for had you not prevented by your kindness, sir, Alice wouh 
have told the tale to more than one ; and thus have punished xsn 
my father for my indiscretion," and she turned and bent again be 
fore the" once more collected countenance of the Jesuit. He hai 
observed the guarded expression, and saw by it, that to n certai 
extent she wished to be unnoticed by those around her. Desirou. 
however of learning more himself of the history of one, renderci 
dear to him ; he complained of his limited opportunities of informa 
tion, and the constant occupation which his school imposed upoi 
him ; adding at the same time that miles should not prevent hie 
from his priestly offices if his attentions were required. 

** And if your friendship only, my holy father, were the objecJ 
how far would that entice you ?" and his patient smiled, in ash 
ing. 

" Not a step my child," was his immediate reply. 

'^ Ah the cruel Jesuits," said she ; " nfo wonder Miss Leslie, tb« 
the world is tired of their chains, and has forced the holy ponti 
to destroy them. Here am I alone^ a faithful child of his ; and b< 
cause I am not ill, nor otherwise obliged to claim his priestly aic 
I must forego his interest altogether. Judg^ not of what you hav 
seen to-day" — she continued, " the father was taken by surprise 
it is the last caress that my poor Alice will get from his cold heart, 
and the playful manner which she had assumed, appeared agai 
to give place to an habitual gloom. 

The priest saw that the observation had been made to Emmt 
but intended for him ; and he fbund in it enough to satisfy him tha 
the wife feared, in the exercises of her faith, the ungenerous of 
position, of perhaps, an unkind husband. He smiled then, an 
only observed ; " ah my dear child, you know when the allentio 
of the priest is most prized, and that, on such occasions, it is al 
ways freely and cheerfully accorded." 

A tear sprang to the eye of the fair listener, and she felt fron 
its warning, that her feelings were too sensitive to play a par 
where the heart was only too ready to expose the falsehood. Sh 
rose then, and requesting Rfilphton to summon her servants, kne 
devoutly for the parting benediction of the priest, and kissing En 
ma with a fervour that proved her increasing interest, craved tfa 
aasistance of our hero to her carriage. 

We will not detain our readers with the reflections which th 
incident occasioned in the philosophic inquiries of the young pol 
tician after its more bewitching charms had passed away ; but 1: 
had already seen enough to make him a far more devoted discip 
of father Duane than ever ; and he felt satisfied that in the end k 
should find his religious principles as clear and consistent as.Ji 
jaoliftical. 
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i CHAPTER VII. 

A PEEP INTO ARISTOCRATIC LIFE; WITH ITS CURSE, 
EXCLUSIVENESS. 

I Retorning to the incident of the forest scene, in which the land- 

' grave Langdon was made a prisoner, we will rernemberj ihat at 

the return of Ralphton's horse, an invitation was extended to him 

for dinner the next day. The young soldier determined to accept 

I it, but felt in so doing an apprehension, lest his conduct should be 

misconstrued by those with whom he was politically associated. 

I Laogdon was known to be a wealthy man, but a recluse, and 

while the poorer classes looked upon the first as good cause for 

his prudence, yet they would not have respected his lukewarmness 

hall as much, had he not by the second characteristic, thrown 

about himself a species of respect, which they could not have well 

jl defined, but which kept them patient. The high minded, noble 

'I Landgrave was a favorite, because he lived without the public 

suffrage. 
^ But there ^as danger in a nearer approach to him, and Ralph- 
' ton pondered over these things, while making his way through the 

• rougher \voods, to the improved grounds which skirted the Ashley 
at that time. There were other feelings which forced themselves 

• apon hiR). However intense and habitual the abstractions of the 
human mind^ they cannot eftectually fence it out from the inroads 

;j of exteniats. Ralphion had for years taught himself to de-pise the 
'! pride and ostentation of the American aristocracy ; it had almost 
oecomc a principle with him, and cut off as he had been for a 
length of lime from contact with them, he thought that no possi- 
ble influence could produce a change, or for a momeni induce him 
toqae»tioi1 the integrity of his opinions, touching their influence 
Upon society. It was otherwise. — While his principles were ma- 
taring, as he flattered hiiflself, his tastes were also improving; and 
the majestic scene which stretched out before him, as he halted be- 
fore the bro^d entrance of the gloomy but refined Landgrave, had 
soen dispelled the proud conceits of the interior man. ' 

He had been riding as we have said, through one of the most 
wooded tracts of country that lay along the bright Ashley. It was 
wiW, fierce and unsocial — all his reflections had partaken of the 
darker hue ; he felt that the inherent dignity of nature was an off- 
set to the proudest pretensions of art, and that however much his 
conduct might be censured by others, the influence of the man be- 
fore him, or his opinions could have but little weight with him. 
B«rt what a contrast in the prospect which presented itself as he 
entered the park ; — the same exquisite growth,— the same luxu- 
riftnt prolusioD ; but what order,— what calaib^w\aV\YCv%^^^^\^— 
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what lovely extension — what bold reliel ; — each tree, each group, 
each environment ofspftce, appeared to assert its own individuali- 
ty ; — there was no confusion, no interference, no presumptive ob- 
trusion ; — each object, each accident, each artificial arrangement, 
contributed its due proportion to the exquisite harmony and love- 
liness of the scene/ Nor was this all, — and the impression was still 
more electric; there was a presiding influence, which proclaimed 
at once its transcendant mastery over the whole — the fofty dwel- 
ling of the proprietor; the vital sjrength, the social warmth; the 
spirituality of the ensemble, was caught from the noble edifice. 

'* And this is the residence of Langdon," internally ejaculated 
the youthful democrat; "he has indeed fenced himself around 
with impenetrable outworks to one so utterly undisciplined and 
untutored as myself. I begin to frar the influence of the man 
himself; I feel as though he could mould me to his wishes with 
the same ease with which he has trained and trenneled these in- 
animate creatures. Am 1 not like the angry, savage jungle that 
I Hav€ -just been riding through? is .there even an much resist- 
ance in me ? I have ideas, it is true — principles which I would 
die for ; enthusiasms that I cherish with almost as much devotion, 
but have I marshalled them as I see here ; have I studiously as^ 
sorted, pruned, and improved them ; have I carefully adorned 
them — spread them out before me, as it were, not only lor my own 
gratification, but for that of my fellow man ? Or rather, are they 
not all unstable, intractable impulses ; which, like the wild forest 
growth, but branch out and spread over the soil to impoverish and 



to corrupt it? And yet, what is the substitute, politically, which 
we propose for all this elegance and ennobling effect; the orderecf 
and enlightened mind of the masses, and their exquisite combina- 



tions of mdustrial improvement, in the place of the lordly master, 
smd his still more impdsfng manner. I instinctively shrink from this 
inter\iew; I cannot encounter the masterspirit which has achieved 
all this, with sufficient equanimity. If he really prove a tory, and 

Fress home the fallacy of these pretensions, as he will call them, 
will inevitably betray the doubts which liave but too forcibly im- 
pressed themselves upon me." 

These were the associations which crowded themselves upon 
the excited mind of Ralphton as he slowly passed from the outer 
entrance to the spacious portal of the haughty Langdon. The 
abstract'man was utterly subdued, and by the quiet grandeur of 
the princely environment ; his social, sincere, unsuspecting nature, 
was to be won by other and still higher influences. Langdon 
had no idea of exciting his young friend by the unaccustomed 
officiousness of a half dozen attendants; he, therefore, waited at 
the door, and ushered Ralphton himself into the entrance parlour. 
Here a tankard of claret sanger refreshed him, and at the same 
time dispelled a portion of his awkwardness, for the easy elegance 
with which his host stirred the vessel, and poured out its contents, 
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[uaffing to its substitution for the morning dew of his camp, as he. 
aughingly called tht discoloured water of the swamps, which the 
•ebel parties were obliged to depend upon, assured him of hia 
veirome. 

»*But Mr. Ralphton," he added, conducting him into an ele- 
^Dtly furnished apartment, which commanded both the park and 
.he more beautiful river view ; " what say you to my becoming 
ioldier too ? for don't yt)ur comrades think at times, that I ought 
to do some of the fighting also, as well as they? * considering,' as 
^our talkative subaltern w^uld say, * that I had something to stand 
jp for.' • I am in earnest, sir," he repeated, " or I should not have 
ireampt of exposing you to the suspicion of your friends, by having 
fou dine with me ; but I am not disposed for bushwacking, and 
lave waKed for better game before I enlisted under your puissant - 
lieutenant." 

We have said that Ralphton had become somewhat reassured 
by the manner of his entertainer ; his words were calculated to 
place him perfectly at ease, for the Landgrave had actually volun- 
teered under his command. But what did he mean by better 
game ? could he have become possessed of farther information 
than his scoutp had taken up ? The young rebel had entirely for- 
gotten the feelings of the last hour m the anxiety of the present 
moment. He rose from his seat in turn, and standing before the 
proud aristocrat, as though he had been an emissary to the fron- 
tier to report the movements of the enemy ; so much does enno- 
bling duty elevate the man above the force of mere circumstance ; 
he peremptorily demanded of him if he had heard from the Geor- 
gia lines. 

" Not from the lines, sir," replied the Landgrave, " but from a 
point nearer home, and much more important to me — from my 
plantations on the Cumbahee — the British are in force upon that 
stream, and are only prevented from marching upon Charleston 
by a party of the Americans who, under Hadly, are prepared to 
dispute the passage of the Ashepoo with them. Now, my propo- 
sition is to become a soldier if you will march me directly to the 
battle field. I cannot tolerate the swamps, Mr. Ralphton," he 
ad/led, laughingly. 

Ralphton had had now time to collect himself, and in a calm 
manner replied: "Mr. Langdon you have surprised me, not 
more. by your information than by your singular change qf char- 
acter ; yesterday, you were the gloomy, inaccessible occupant of 
these halls, which, however elegant, Have scarce ever resounded* 
if 1 am told aright, to the voice of your fellow man ; to-day, I find 
you gay, conciliating, and entering into all the interests of a 
cause, which I had- almost apprehended was repugnant to you ; 
explain this enigma to me, and we will then talk of service— of 
the actual field." 

The brow of the Landgrave contracted at the tiret eall^ qC \b.^ 
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youDg officer ; but his manner was po ingenuous, his tone so ex- 
pressive of interest ia the questions he proposed, that a smile 
gradually dispelled the cold frown, and he simply said: ** My 
„ind sir, man is but a poor disposer of his own habits ; he is toe 
often induced to forget, that he is but an intiger of a great social 
whole, which is influenced by so many ditt'erent circumstances, 
that no sooner is he safely ensconced behind one battery of indi- 
vidual preference, than he is forced to abandon it lor another j 
ftnd in the end has but the self-gratification left of having been a 
fkithful servant to a fickle destiny." The last expression was uttered 
with some bitterness, but he eoon recovered himself, and pointing 
to a letter which laid on a table near Ralphton, remarked, ** that hi 
would find good reasons for the ch »nge he had observed." 

Our hero ran over the contents, which were as follows : " that 
some three hundred of his slaves, had abandoned their homee^ 
and gone to the British camp ; that the barns had been rifled, and 
the cattle driven from their pens." In fine, that the Landgrave 
was reduced from afl[luence to comparative dependence. He did 
not allow the young soldier time, however, to feel, much less, ex- 
press regret at his hard fortune, but observed with perfect com- 
posure, that a secluded life from childhood had spoiled him ; he 
was becoming too selfish, and it was high time that he should retun 
to those general principles of action which were intended for all 
men alike. He knew not that he should find the new slate a 
pleasant one, but it would afford occupation — • occupation of 
character as well as mind, Mr. Ralphton, and this is what I want, 
sir. I felt more ennobled by the adventure with your people yet- 
terday, where man was brought to contend against man, and in 
the contest know no other reliance save upon self, than I had 
ever in mv life before. Or rather, sir, it brought to mind aa 
incident ol my youth, and with the renewal of the impressions 
then made, I was taught once more the sacredness of the cause in 
which you are engaged. The letter before you, which I found 
upon my return, only confirmed a determination previously made.** 

The noble expression of the face — the fixed purpose which its 
early recollections appeared to give it, assured the young rebel of 
the sincerity of his mind, and he was only perplexed to find how 
tborouffhly the intellectual character of the individual before him 
bad subjugated the animal. Here, indeed, was a striking instance 
of the jearned father's second class — a reflective mind of the 
noblest order. He paused for a moment, and then remembering 
the important information imparted to him, entered at once into 
the merits of the proposition to join the larger American force. 
. Nor did Langdon allow his guest to dwell too long on business; 
be had a select gallery and an extensive library, and his varied 
information in both these departments of polite learning, rendered 
him a delightful companion for a young and intelligent mind. 

But where, thought the guest, can the accomplished mistress of 
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ilia fairy scene be ? She was not indieposed, for he had seen her 
Qly the day before, as we have already stated, fortunately rescued 
ytiis own timely information, from a marauding party of the 
British horse. Langdon had left him to divert himself by a stroll 
hrougti the grounds, and he chose those through which he thought 
ler path might most probably lay, for now that he had seen more 
if the husband's character, he wished to reconcile many passages 
>f bis domestic history, which circumstances had, from time to 
ime, brought to his notice. 

Ralphton was not disappointed! Upon the shaded banks of the 
^hley, and in a spot where art had not been wanting to enliven 
ind unfold the luxuriant overgrowth of nature, sat the wife of the 
gloomy Landgrave. She was alone, and seemed to gaze intently 
3pon the smooth and noiseless stream, as it glided gently by her. 
ue approached, but she did not perceive him, for her thoughts 
ippeared wrapt in the soothing moral of the gentle current. A slight 
tear was perceptible upon her cheek, and our hero would have 
left the spot, had not an articulate murmur caught his ear. 

" Ah !" she faintly uttered, " jt is too late. Indeed, it is a luxury 
to understand thy beautiful philosophy, my gentle stream ; but 
otherwise, thou speakest to me, as to the idle winds." And she 
Again relapsed into silence. But it was evident that her feelings 
ivere deeply excited, and that they found relief in these pleasing 
fancies. A bright ray of sun light passed quickly over the surface 
Df the water, and evidently changed the current of her thoughts, 
for Ralphton could catch from her louder lone, the following beaa- 
Liful apostrophe. " Oh ! my youthful innocence, how much tho^ 
resemolest the spring-tide purity of this lovely stream. From its 
first gurgle on some gentle hill-side to its ^present graceful flow 
along these glossy banks, it has been ever typical of thee ; ever 
iotent — ever impatient of its object and its end. And this attained, 
—what then ? still thou tellest the tale. Was there not a point at 
which thou sloodest ! and well thou mayest have stood I proud in 
thy spring-tide fullness? — the bright sun sported with thy playful 
ripple — the green bough laved within thy polished surface; — ali 
nature seemed to gaze on, endued with quiet admiration :— ah! it 
was a moment worthy of thy destiny. But the never ending flood 
Buid reflood of the seas, looked to thy trustful element as ofiered up 
already — and thy fate was onward, still onward to the whelming 
brine. But why should I indulge in these idle fancies — they give 
no bouyancy of nature — no hopefulness of spirit to make me better 
Btted.for endurance. Aj^d yet, there is a charm in the association, 
that will not die. Oh Italy, it is thee — it is the remembrance of 
bow, in my girlish sportiveness, I like mis iwvcij .«•••««», ^'^'ytdoa 
forth in thoughtless glee over thy sunny planes— coursed thy 
bright vallies, and hid behind thy mountain sides ; loving thee for 
thy° beauty, and fearing no separation; this, this makes me forget 
myself in thoughtless, idle dreams. I must be done— I must fore 
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swear this bright, this fairy spot. Oh ! why should my Langdoo 
have made it so much like the home he wiled me from with love, 
and then to forget that love ; but enough — romance is sinful where 
it unnerves the mind, op trifles with the affections ; I am a wife and 
mother, and not the fond recollection, of an Italian love scene." 

Ralphton, although he had discovered the change of feeling 
which the few last expressions denoted, was so lost in the fairy 
dream which appeared to steal away his senses ; that Mrs. Lang- 
don had actually arisen and walked towards him, before he recol- 
lected himself. Her exclamation of pleasant surprise, however, 
soon rallied him ; and he gallantly excused himself by reminding 
her of the part which he had been heretofore called upon to pe^ 
form in her behalf. 

"Good," she replied, '' and did you fear that an idle spirit of ro- 
mance would be more fatal to me than the spirit of prayer; and 
make me throw myself in!o the Ashley ? Ah ! you have a witty 
head INlr. Ralphton, may your heart be ever as true to you, sir. But 
what from my fair young Emma? She has promised to become 
a friend, but I presume fears the gloom of the Grove ; I trust, sir, 
that you will give her more favorable tidings from it. Leave out 
the romance however ; and, if possible, forget it yourself;" and 
she uttered the last sentence with an expression that satisfied 
Ralphton, that though she forgave him, she could not but condemn 
his conduct. ^ 

A few moments passed in silence ; in which he felt for the first 
time in his life, the true grandeur of female character — the power, 
by an expression of severe kindness, to correct while it soothed. 
He-turned at length upon her his open and commanding brow, 
and in a clear and decided voice said — " Madam, had every moral 
chord within me, been exerted to the utmost, they could not have 
drawn me from the spot on which I stood. The sympathy which 
your tone and expression excitrd in me, was of such a character, 
that every principle in my nature seamed to say that it was my 
duty^ to be there. I know no more than this, 1 can explain no 
more than this." 

Mrs. Langdon, in her turn, fixed her beautiful eyes upon the 
truthful countenance before her; and having mused lor a moment, 
said, " Mr. Ralphton it is well ; but I have sufiered enough from 
this already ; you will remember at least the request I have made 
you ;" and she turned from the river bank to the pathway, that led 
directly to the main entrance. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE GENERAL FRANCHISE RENDERED PRACTICABLE. 

Odb reailers having seen a little more of the Landgrave than 
his young guest, may not be inclined to pass over his sudden 
ebange of purpose and life with the same confidence. Yet Ralph- 
toQ was right in saying that he was of the highest order of reflec- 
tive minds, and capable of distinguishing himself in anv depart- 
ffleot of thought. But what is the simple element of intellect — dis- 
connected with the other two high incentives to action ? — the ser- 
vice of our fellow man, and the service of God — the social joys of 
the animal state, and the mystical joys of the spiritual ? Intellec- 
tual gratification is purely selfish, and the mind that indulges its 
intellectual tastes alone, becomes unfit for the active duties of life. 
We go so far as to say that no possible organization of society 
Bhoald be allowed, that may take man habitually from an inter- 
course with his fellow man ; and we shew, in the character of 
Langdon, the dangers attending such. We have said that the 
constitution and laws of South-Carolina were drawn up by the 
philosopher Locke; and less than a century gave to the State, 
through the operation of his philosophic system, more unprofitable 
intellectual acumen than the passing century will entirely eradi- 
cate. The metaphysician lived himself a life of intellectual indul- 
gence, supported by the munificence of his aristocratic patrons; 
and he saw so little of the actual means by which this support 
came, that he felt no sypamthy whatever with the classes that pro- 
duced it. The baronial grants of four miles square were enough 
t)f themselves to destroy the country in which they existed — the 
lesser farmers were driven entirely from the cultivation of the soil, 
ind the actual possessors became necessarily separated from their 
kind. It was well for the haughty Landgrave of one of these es- 
tates, to say to his French servant, that his beautiful child, being 
brought up in all the luxury of wealth, was intended for the busy 
housewifery of an American farmer; but this was a mere intellec- 
tual refinement; she herself would have felt her own nature soiled 
by the ungenial association, and he would have discarded her for it. 
But Langdon was about to loose both child and estate-^the one, 
the only fragile link which connected him to life, and which he had 
clung to with a fearful tenacity, — the o^her, the means by which 
be had substituted an artificial stimulant in the place of a natural, 
the perpetuation of his ancestral grandeur, instead of rendering 
gratitude to God in the extended good which the same means 
would have accomplised towards his fellow man. His residence 
done could not have cost him less than a hundred thousand dol- 
lars; a sum equal to the establishment of hundreds of happy be- 
*4 
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ings upon the very lands which were now laying barren under aa w'-^ 
hereditary tenure. But the Landgrave Langdon had no social 
duty to perform, which could increase his bond to life; apd 
in matters of faith, he had so long depended upon his own ioterior 
resources, that he no longer felt the necessity of looking beyond 
himself; his own identity, and the identity of every thing about 
him, was all that he was certain of, and he was satisfied with tbii 
itate of Atheistical existence. But we have said that a change 
had come over him, and he must either bend or break,— eei 
for peace in the great mystical association which Almighty Gad 
has prepared for us, where each and every one is truly a brother 
in equality, or he must plunge with his simple entity into the cf- 
parent oblivion to which we are all tending. It is in vain for him 
to find relief in the excitements of life now,— he has been too kwf 
a recluse to submit to social restraint only. Besides, his ^m- r 
Hial nature — his tastes, are unequal to the trial, — there is but o»e c 
power that can bind him to his fellow man for the future— the will ^ 
of Gh)d impressed upon him through his all merciful grace. Sick 
<rf himself— a family to watch over, a reputation to maintain; v 
and no longer by an independent fortune, but by his individual « 
effort, — he may find that his mind is capable of taking deeper 
draughts of philosophy ; that there is a great revealed as well ae 
natural law that the world is governed by, and that as yet, he is 
utterly ignorant of the former. A new life may be in store for the 
now almost distracted Landgrave, even though he should lose his 
ftiir child, and be forced to curtail his now too ample means. Bot 
there must be other influences in the field, than early prejudices, 
or the nervous strife of man with man. These may be necessary 
to awaken new energies, but his mind must be set abroach by 
Oilier and more genial association. Where he before indulged the 
habit of communing with self, he must now be equally employed 
by a communion with his Creator ; he must now become a part of 
the eternal will — acting with it and through it, and no longer re- 
main an isolated, eccentric element of a great created whole. Bat 
who is lo be his teacher? — the practically internal man who is now 
his guest, -nnd for whom he already begins to feel a growing af- 
foqtion ; or must a still more efficient head be found ; one that ha« 
long since passed through the ordeal of his futile philosophy, and 
in the history of thousands threaded the dark and fearful labyrinths 
through which it leads. 

We ha^e said that Langdon was now certain of the fate of his 
• child. Upon his return home, after the occurrence of the lake, he 
found that the physician had declared the attack as fatal — that the 
•hock received from the cold water was too much for her frail syfl- 
tcm, and that the catarrhal aflfection which was first induced, had 
already been changed to a consumptive cough. AH possible ex- 
ercise in the open air was recommended ; but no positive hope 
allowed. His mind liad been excited fortunately by a new train 
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of ideas ; but these had not yet become intense enough to take him 
from his former idol. He hastened to the apartment of the fondly^ 
cherished being, and only found relief from the agonizing associa- 
tioa of its sweet form with death, when the tortured mind had been 
entirely overcome by fatigue. 

An excursion across the country to an uncle's, was the order of 
the next day. The little cavalcade consisted of Alice and her 
nurse Zemere in the carriage, old Charoil on the coach-box by the 
driver, and a couple of outriders, to aid or give information if neces- 
sary. It was landed on the opposite bank of the river early in the 
morning, and ordered to drive at full speed for their resting plaoe 
some ten miles distant ; their whole absence not to cost over six 
hours. The question may be asked, what part had the father in 
these minute details ; or had the whole devolved on the pensive 
being whom Ralphton had surprised at the river — lingering, per- 
haps upon the steps of her frail child ? Langdon managed all. 
He had said right, when he declared^ that his whole life was wrapt 
in the existence of that child ; — she was his companion, his onty 
care, and the source of all his joy, present and prospective. But 
was tl^ mother less inlereBted— or why was she excluded from 
these offices, not less dear to her ? 

He knows little of the heart of the purely reflective man — he, 
who fashions his own creations, and looks to nature to furnish the 
realities; who would ask this question 7 We have said that Lang- 
don had idolized his wife — that he lived but lor her. and through 
her, in the early part of his married life ; but she had trifled with 
his bright ideal of woman's perfection ; and his heart once wound- 
ed — his tastes once soiled, he closed forever the source of this 
enjoyment, and only lent himself the more to the endearments of 
one, in whom he still flattered himself he should find the object he so 
fondly looked for. Mrs. Langdon, too late, had seen the mistake she 
made, and now, only did penance for her fault, by giving full in- 
dulgence to the fancy of her husband ; hoping, that as the romance 
of life should wear away, the foible would be forgotten in the ster- 
ling worth of an exemplary wife and mother. She never then 
obtruded herself, but sought her only employment in adding to 
the natural qualities of her child all the arts and graces that be- 
long to the most accomplished female education. 

CJpon the occasion to which we have introduced our readers, 
the servants had just announced dinner, when Mrs. Langdon 
made her appearance, dressed in all the simple elegance of a most 
refined taste. Her manner too, was different from that, either of 
the morning or when indisposed at Doctor Leslies. There was a 
calm dignity about it, which seemed to awe, rather than conciliate; 
and even when she addressed herself to Ralphton, it was rather 
to show a disinclination for sociability, than to excite it; so utterly 
does the guarded mind break up and destroy the affections of the 
heart. Still there was much to admire, and as h^ ba^d^d. \^^\ Xsk 
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her seat, at her rich and elegant board, and seated himself by her 
side, confident of her interest, although not expressed, he could < 
scarcely disguise his anguish at the possibility of a state of society, 
which could cast a shade of such splendid misery over the sim(de 
realities of life. Ralphton, however, did not forget the tacit pro- 
mise which he bad made, and by his well managed sallies con- 
tributed a full share to the pleasant intercourse of the table. 

An incident occurred, however, which gave new animation to 
the scene, or rather, which changed the formality of the dining 
hall into the bustle of a court room. The last course had been 
scarcely served, and the wine made to perform its cheerful round, 
when one of the servants announced a poor, half clad man, who 
wished to speak immediately with Mr. Ralphton, and who appear- 
ed desirous of concealing himself as much as possible. 

" A spy, sir," exclaimed Langdon, with some anxiety, fearing 
that Ralphton would wave ceremony; "suppose I order him up, 
Mrs. Langdon, I know, will permit it, for if he be not, and is poor 
and illy clad, he may bo also illy fed, and a meal prove not amiss." 

Ralphton, of course, assen led to the proposiiion, but at the same 
time, placing a pis^tol by his plate, was prepared to prevent any 
injury from the o^btrusion of his unknown friend. 

The stranger soon entered, and without much formality, seated 
himself in such a position as to be plainly seen by the young sol- 
dier. He looked calmly on at the parties at table, and waited to 
be accosted. 

"Have you dined, sir?" was the inquiry of Mrs. Langdon. 

** Yes, madam," was his simple reply. 

"Is your business urgent, sir ?" asked. the Landgrave. 

" Not sufficiently so to disturb the gentleman, sir. I will rest 
while he dines." 

" Are you from below or above, sir?" asked the young rebel, for 
he had not yet heard of the fate of Sandford and his party, who 
were to act in the neighbourhood of Charleston, or had he been 
quite satisfied with Langdon^s description of the new organization 
under Hadly, for he knew that this gallant officer had accepted of 
protection, and to suppose him guilty of violating a pledge was a 
matter of impossibility. 

" I am from above, sir," was the laconic reply. 

" What are the drones upon the Ashepoo after, thai they do not 
band, and harrass the British on their march, for I suppose, friend, 
that you have news for me of this description ?" Ralphton paused. 

" None, sir," I am from the opposite bank. 

In an instant was the scene changed ; a faint tremor was ob- 
servable in the lip of his host, and over the calm brow of his hostess, 
a deadly paleness seemed to steal, although opposed by every effort 

Ralphton quickly inquired, "are you from St. James', sir, and 

Yelled by the Windsor road, or, have you passed through Dor- 
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Chester, and found, through the cunning of an old wayfarer how 
(ogain access to the ear of your neighbour?" 

This he said wiih a cheerful tone, to divert attention, but the 
troth was, that he had caught the infection of (he moment, and 
would readily have listened to a message from his Emma. 

The stranger had evidently seen the effect produced by hie 
reply, and quickly fixed his penetrating eye upon his inquirer, 
placing his hand, at the same time, in such a position as to expose 
he same token of his order, for it was the Jesuit, which had lound 
lim a child in the lovely being before him. 

Ralphton ^^Imosl exclaimed aloud, "the father," but he felt that 
he cause must be urgent which could compel the holy man to so 
Irange a part, and he calmly awaited his answer. 

Father Duane did not, however, satisfy him for the moment. 
le saw the anxiety he had occasioned, but not knowing the 
egree of confidence to be placed in Langdon politically, and ig- 
orant of the cause of his alarm, he determined to be on the side 
f caution. 

Ralphton quickly saw this, and desired him to speak out; that 
e was among friends, and that they were prepared to hear the 
orst. 

" I am then from Dorchester, pir, and have this placard for 3'ou — 
price upon your head, and the country to be scoured the better 
(secure you ; the British are now upon.both roads, and are ex- 
jnding their patrols beyood the Edieto. They are excited Mr. 
alphton, and. we are as yet at a loss forthe cause." 
" Did the British horse enter the town, sir, and do damage there?" 
ill inquired the anxious soldier, but not less faithful lover. 
" They passed through it, searching the houses, but nothing 
ore," and the disguised father rose to depart, saying (bathe had 
mveyed the message of his friends. 

"Sir," said Ralphton hastily, *'our enemy does me great honor. 
It I learn that there are higher prizes to be offered for ; have they 
Bard in the village of the rally under Hadly, and tliata reinforce- 
icnt of the enemy is on its march from Savannah to Charleston; 
lis will be rare news for the quiet folks." 

The other, still standing, was about to answer; but the attention 
'the party was attracted by the voice of the little Alice, who en- 
ring immediately after, sprang into her father's arms, and with 
le fondest affection embraced him. It was evident however that 
;r excitement was more than usual; for both parents noticed 
ith anxiety the flushed cheek and quick voice, and exerteJIthem- 
»lves to soothe her. But at length, the little creature having col- 
cted herself, exclaimed, *'ah, mother, how much we have seen; 
lie morning a frightiully cruel party of men, and this afternoon the 
iblic road filled with gallant soldiers." 

Ralphton's ear caught the first description, and knowing the de- 
rroined character of Sandford, saw at a glance that \t w^s Vna* 
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" And how miBs," he quickly asked, " were you frightened this 
morning ; did the troopers molest you ?" 

"Not at all sir," was the sweet reply ; for Alice, so unaccuBtoO- 
ed to strangers at her father's table, had iust noticed her. villagj 
friend; "not at all, sir, but they were eo barbarous j a poorhai 
dressed man was forcibly tied to the saddle of a noble black charg 
er, and with one at the bridle rein, and a half dozen behind tj 
urge forward the Ibaming beast, they coursed it rapidly througl 
the wildest of the forest." 

"Ah! Sandford my chief;" cried the Landgrave— not la 
charmed with the animated description of the chili than Btruc 
by the daring of the rebel — " he said that he would nave the blac 
for his saddle, or a halter for his neckcloth, and he has performc 
his promise; but what Mr. Ralphton, of Alice's poor, wight tied 
the saddle bow?" •• 

" Only a scoundrel," replied the other musingly; a fellow who 
we suspected of laying without the lines, as we say, and who San 
ford has surprised and carried off; but, sir, he has stirred the b( 
nets nest, and they are pouring out upon us; this I did not al' 
gether foresee, we must be up and at work, Mr. Langdon, t 
British do not like their colonels to be kidnapped 1 find, and th 
will exert themselves as our friend here says, to make reprisal 

Ralphton uttered this with a collected tone, and at the sai 
time rose with a view to consult with the farseeing man v«ho h 
eo kindly exposed himself jn his ser^dce, and whom he saw ¥ 
now on his way to ihe door. 

" Not yet, Mr. Ralphton," said the Landgrave with a firm to 
" I have a prior right to your consideration, I have informed 3 
of the only course which you have to take; an immediate junct 
of your force with the larger, and in this you know I have a d( 
interest." He was so pointed in the last expression, that Ral 
too felt the delicacy of his situation, and resolved at all hazards 
abide a fitter opportunity. To detain the holy father however 
quickly turned to him and asked if he was satisfied as to theca 
of the sudden eruption from the British force, and could explai 
to the alarmed villagers? 

" One only point, sir, remains to be settled, the name oi' the 1 
cer kidnapped, if it be right? and the priest turned his face fi 
the party, for he had discovered that the sweet child had fi: 
her eye intently on him as he ^poke. and no doubt had recogni 
his voice. Ralphton had only time to say, " One Colonel "V 
liamson, sir, a rather more loose character than a certain lord 
higher command, whose knight-errantry brought us to this nei 
borhood, but who escaped us ;" when the child whispered to 
father that the person before him was surely father Duane of wl" 
she had told him,— 

" Father Duane, my love? the catholic priest, secluded in 
village of Dorchester,— and is it he who has performed so nob! 
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part, when no doubt the rest of* the poor folk had forgotten ali 
through feaf ? it is impossible, my child," and the Landgrave turn- 
ed to his wife for confirmation. But his wife had been quite as 
roach surprised as himself. She did not wait however for further 
iiiqairy, but hastening to the holy man, who had now thrown a^ide 
his disguise and stood in all the grandeur of his true character, 

' she humbly prostrated herself before him and begged his blessing. 

^ The little Alice was by her, and the two beautiful figures, kneeling 
before the reverend man. excited the liveliest emotion in both the 

' host and his guest, for such is the effect of fervent piety. 

Langdon had no sooner collected himself than he rang for a 

* servant, ordered a bottle/of the oldest wine, and drew an addition- 
- al chair himself to the table. 

"Father, come now, sit down, make amende for entering rtiy 
house in disguise ; I am no churchman you have no doubt guess- 

* ed before this, but Mrs. Langdon and my daughter are faithful • 

* children of Holy mother, and I shall be ever happy to welcome as 
^ a guest or inmate, their spiritual father." 

This was said with warmth and sincerity, and a close observer 
■ would have seen a tear steal to the bright eye of the beautiful 
; Italian mother, and in the bewitching effect produced by it, learn 
the inexpressible loveliness of a truly greatful heart. 

Father Duane seated himself, and placing his ' little betrayer,* 
as he called her, affectionately by him, poured out a glass of wine. 
'Impossible,' thought Ralphton to himself, this cannot be the 
same being, who mr years, has studiously avoided all social in- 
tercourse with his fellow man ; ' father Duane at an elegant din- 
ner table, and with a glass of wine before him.' The idea chang- 
ed his anxiety into childish curiosity, and he calmly looked on to 
see still farther into the habits of a catholic people, or rather the in- 
tercottrse between the priesthood and the laity. A few sallies be- 
tween the Landgrave and his new guest removed the excitement 
of the moment, and the conversation soon turned upon the general 
topicsof the day. The father here displayed his thorough arid 
general information, and Ralphton was surprised to find, that, in 
addition to the abstract knowledge which he possessed on politics, 
there was not a transaction of the American Congress, that had not 
ci>me under his observation. With Langdon too, he was equally 
astonished. This apparently retired man was familiar with every 
measure of the new government — understood all the principles 
upon which it acted, and in taking upon himself the responsibili* 
ties of an actual adherent to the cause, had already imbibed its 
true spirit Strange thought the young politician to himself; yes- 
terday, and it would have been only necessary for me to have 
pointed to this house, and it would now have been in ruins ; to-day 
the owner presents himself in his true character before the people 
and he becomes at once their idol. Yesterday, the proprietor of 
this establishment, was a miserable recluse ; a prey to morbid sea- 
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sitivenees, and a slave to ihe idlest whim; lo-day, his powerful 
and improved mind is called into action, by a cause worthy of 
him, and he becomes at once, not only master of himself, but arbiter 
of the destiny of thousands. Ralphton asked himself if it were pos- 
sible that this great good must necessarily spring out of this great 
evil? — whether the aristocracy of wealth with the aristocracy of 
misery must be an indispensable feature in the political economy 
of the American people; or if not, how could they so institute so- 
ciety as to impress so much thought and learning upon the great 
body of the people. He almost felt tempted to submit the case at 
once, but he feared the delicate nerve of his new leader; for alrea- 
dy had he begun to regard as such the powerful Landgrave. He 
determined to await the issue of the conversation. 

Soon after the subjects discussed at table had become general, 
Mrs. Langdon withdrew, and it could be plainly seen that her 
•husband spoke at more ease, for he had alreatiy perceived the 
scope of the Jesuit's mind, and felt that he would be a serviceable 
adviser in their present emergency, the character of which he 
wished carefully concealed from his family. 

At a proper juncture, he turned quickly'upon the priest, and 
said, " Doctor, 1 am for the fight ; I start with my young leader 
here to night — what think you of it ?" 

Father Duane looked with some surprise at the speaker, and 
then answered : " think, sir — 1 think it altogether out of the ques- 
tion ;-^what have you to do with fighting; my young friend here, 
and his hardy yeomanry are enough to represent the Parish in 
any field affair; we want you Landgrave, for the council." Lang- 
don and Ralphton were both taken by surprise, neither had thought 
of the actual operations of the government, of which they had 
been speaking, and for which they were now preparing to risk ^ 
their lives. They looked at each other, and a reciprocal recogni-' 
tion of a great truth impressed itself upon both. The younger 
exclaimed instantly — "right, father, the Landgrave belongs to the 
council room ; he must not be risked, and we must take steps to 
secure his services." Langdon himself remained silent. A con- 
sciencious conviction of the propriety of the proposition had forced 
itself upon him ; and, while he possessed no foolish reserve as to 
the acknowledgement of it, he wished not to accede to a demand 
with which he saw no chance of complying. " Reverend father," 
at length he observed, " the priesthood may plan in America, but 
they cannot act. How, for example, would the holy father Duane 
set about canvassing the people of our good Parish. He would 
scarcely remind them that it was Saint George's Dorchester, and 
that he was a faithful advocate of that samt — or would he tell 
them that church and state were to be combined in America, and 
that he was acting in conformity with law ; and if he used neither 
of these incentives, what would he do ?" 

" The church, Landgrave," replied the priest calmly, " acta di^ * 
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mtly under different circumstances. With ah enslaved people 
'. is obliged to use the harsh discipline to which their temporal 
B has habited them ; — she recommends a particular course 
i it is expected that it will be followed. With a free people 
9 is no longer necessary ; the policy of the christian course is 
ilained and clearly understood, and each individual acts as for 
Qself, — freely— advisedly. The church has ever recognized the 
ind principle upon which our new constitution is proposed to be 
led — the voice of the majority ; and whether this tend to equal 
hts, or to exclusive privileges, she holds herself in either event, 
and ID yield obedience." The Jesuit paused. 

* Then she evinces no preference — exerts no influence ?" asked 
i Landgrave. 

* None, sir,!' replied the other ; " her priesthood generally have 
preference for the republican form ; and as citizens, use the 
ivilegc of the ballot box ; but only in as far as their example 
es, do they impose their political creed. 

' I renew my question then," said the Landgrave, laughingly, 
irhit will the wiley Jesuit of Dorchester do, to return his can- 
late?" 

" Show his preference to his friends, sir ; — men of intelligence 
d of political influence, and if they coincide with him, it is 
ough ; a few heads — a very few Landgrave Langdon, regulate 
3 affairs of this world. See, for example," he continued ; " here 
my own son Ralphton, he has been present at our conference — 
understands its nature — feels the necessity of our course — sub- 
ts it forcibly to his men, and in the canvass of a single detach- 
5nt, secures the suffrage of the entire force." 

* But suppose," still urged the father's candidate, *^ that in the 
ry man before us, a rival should be found, what then ;" and he 
id this with an expressioui that showed his perfect confidence in 
iir common friend. 

" Impossible, sir," was the reply. '• If this were the case — if a . 
dclave of the wisest heads in a nation of freemen, could not de- 
mine upon a given policy, and select from among themselves, 
agents to advance it, I would fain have been teaching Hebrew 
my poor fellow Islanders, and suffered rebel America to sink or 
im as she best could, without an instant's anxiety for her cause. 
», Landgrave, wisdom is more powerful than vice — and it 
that the humble priest is calmly wise, that he is feared as a 
ODsellor." 

Ralphton, as we will remember, had endeavoured by himself, 
combat the same difficulty, but without success. He here 
md that his judgment had not been sufficiently matured to draw 
i nice line or distinctioa between political fact and faith. That 
i majority should rule, for example, was a fundamental truth ; 
t that it would rule aright, a mere matter oCltvisV— o^\i^\^^. "^^^ 
la prepared toagree with the holy father ^totCL V\i"ft c,oxiN\OC\w^ ^V 
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his own feelings, and asserted this ; but, at the same time, stat 
the case of the actual canvass in his corps, and. the unfavouroL) 
result. 

Nor was the Jesuit at a loss to meet him here, too. ^' Wis</a 
is as subtle as calm," said he ; "you were ignorant of the man 
of your enemy, or you would not have led the whole ground ) 
him. Suppose there was a fear of opposition to our present dl 
ject, would you leave the vote to your subalterns, and not decUu 
your views (airly to your people, depending always upon the fore 
of truth, and urging it home upon them ? certaibly not ; and wt 
would doubt the result — who would not rely sooner on the ek 
quence of a Ralphton than that of a Sand ford V^ The fathc 
paused and eyed the young soldier to see whether some prominei 
difficulty had not presented itself, for he was in earnest , he ha 
long hoped in vain for a worthy representative of his opinions i 
the new Congress of America, and had now, for the first tii» 
found one. 

Ralphton felt his penetrating look, for he not only shrsmk froi 
the idea of canvassing his own men for political purposes, k 
questioned his ability to win them by his eloquence, even in a. Ad 
contest with his redoubtable lieutenant He stated these difficul 
ties candidly — but his old teacher was still equal to the task of ii 
struction. *^ And how, Mr. Ralphton ; is it not for the rig^i i 
return whom you please as your representative, that you are iemm 
fighting 1 — is it not that your followers are rational beings an 
worthy of your friendship, that you are banded with them ? I, « 
the contrary, would plant the right of equal franchise upon m] 
banner, and address my men daily r^pon its character; — tfa! 
tongue, sir, is the engine of military coercion in a free couoti) 
and the officer that has not a practiced one, may well fear the ia 
trigues of sergeants and of corporals. I do not say,'' continoei 
he, " that great generals must be great talkers, but they mw 
know how to talk, and when to talk; and, Mr. Ralphton, le 
it be to-night that the first experiment is made. 1 shall accompao] 
you to camp, and if the simple merits of the case, with your wam 
announcement of them, do not carry every voice, I saafl retort 
to-morrow to the Landgrave and accompany him myself to yoitf 
camp; for if the statesman must fight in the ranks to insure bii 
right to legislate, the priest may well become his conc^Muaioa." 
The determined man did not wait to hear an expression of opiiiioiii 
but resuming his disguise, he begged the Landgrave to reoeiB 
precisely as he was, and to await his farther movements; "fir, 
remember, sir," he added. -< thai this mosketeering will be sMl- 
over, but the liberties of the oountry are not yet had^ It is «««f 
to conquer a freedom, but hard to maintam it." 

Ralphton had been so accustomed to place implicit faith in af 

dlAt his oM preceptor said and did, thait be almost involuntttrif 

atoMo (torn hts seat and prepared to foWd'vi ygGa.. Lan^idoa^ on w 
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part, was equally docile ; and promising to obey him faithfully, 
renewed his warmest assurances of regard and confidence. The 
party now separated, and the young rebel, with his quondam 
friend, was soon within the safe guard of his devoted soldiery. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A CONTRAST BETWEEN ACTIVE AND PASSIVE LIFE, 

The excursiod for the second day of Alice's out do^r exercise 
was to the village of Dorchester, in which her mother accomjpa- 
oied her, for the purpose of inviting Emma Leslie to spend a tew 
days with them. When thev arrived at Doctor Leslies, Emma 
was absent, but her mother knowing her anxiety to learn of the 
fate of Ralphton; and having heard the servant say that father 
Duane bad not returned late at night, she suggested to Mrs. 
Langdon that the cottage would be the most probable place to 
find her, and recommended a visit to it, for this was the hour at 
which the holy roan was disengaged. Mrs. Langdon, from her 
husband's cordial reception of the priest, felt no reluctance in 
complying with the suggestion; and ordering her servants to 
await her return, walked with the delighted Alice to the out- 
skirts of the village. When she tapped at the door of the cottage, 
no one at first answered, but when she called once or twice, 
"father, holy father," a light step crossed the little parlour, and 
Emma Leslie presented herself, somewhat reassured by the lemale 
Toice and the familiar summons. The priest had not yet returnedi 
and the poor girl was enjoying herself, as best she could, with an 
i]nfinl8he<i manuscript that lay upon the table. 

" AdnaFrable," exclaimed the consiilerate matron, ''so I suppose 
that when the hopes of the heart are o'er, the pleasures of^ the 
head came on. But despond not, my fair girl, the rover is not 
lost, although the trusty messenger has not yet returned. I will 
flive you my good news, if you will tell me of all that lengthy 
oocament contains ; but let me first warn you of the influences of 
the priests' pen, as well as tongue ; father Duane may convert 
you DV the one, when he would think it wrong to make use of the 
other." 

" Not at all, my dear madam," replied Emma ; " the essay be- 
'fore me is purely political, but it is so pleasantly couched, that I 
am ashamed to say that I had entirely forgotten myself with its 
contents when you nrst rapped." 

«*Keep this for Mr. Ralphton," said the wife, archly. "I c^m 
satisfied with your excuse tor detaining me at tk^ d.^^\^Vk\^ V^ 
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may not ; the harsher sex are rather too jealous of their own field 
. of action to have us interfere with it. But what say you to our 
carrying off this precious document, for I have come for you, and 
if the thoughts of a rebel lover's safety cannot restrain you from 
its perusal, I fear me Alice and I will make you poor amends for 
its loss " 

" But what will the father say," cried the affrighted Emma, " I 
would as soon have thought when a girl, of touching the skeletoD 
in my own father's office, as I would now think of removing these 
manuscript papers." 

" And why ?" asked the catholic, somewhat surprised at the 
superstitious awe of her young protestant friend. 

"Because," replied Emma, "even from childhood have I been 
taught to regard every thing in connexion with the priest, ae be- 
yond the reach of our profane hands ; and if you will credit nnfe. 
yesterday was the first time that 1 dared cross the threshold of 
that door, and it was only then to avoid some strolling soldiers, 
that the holy father himself induced me to seek shelter here." 

Ah! thought the pious listener, it is thus that we are termed 
superstitious 3 the careful priest, to conceal the sacred mysteries 
from the curiosity of the uninformed, is obliged to create a holy 
awe in them towards his whole character and habits, and irr the 
end, we are accused of entertaining the same. To strike a 
thorough conviction on the mind of her young friend as to the 
absurdity of this feeling, she calmly folded the sheets up, and 
placing them in the hands of Alice — simply observed, "I will be 
responsible for the liberty — the priesthood write for us, and as the 
holy father Duane is now too busy to add much to his labors, I 
will e'en see what he has done thus far." 

EramEi, who had noticed the fervent manner of Mrs. Langdon 
when she had first become acquainted with father Duane, coqid 
not exactly recoacile this unceremonious act, but she felt that she 
was not involved in it, and determined patiently to see more of 
catholic life before she judged. 

On their way to the • Grove,' Emma learned enough to satisfy 
her of the safety of Ralphton, and soon forgot her painful anxiety 
in the facinating manners of the elegant woman of the world, who 
had 80 studiously sought her friendship. Her own acqoirementB 
had been of a modest character, and her associations more so ; bat 
she resolved to exert the former to the utmost, and to forget the 
latter in the confidence which she was most delicately made to 
feel. Her sympathy too. had been deeply excited in learning the 
inevitable fate of the sweet child, who constituted so large a por- 
tion of the mother's thoughts and cares?, and she almost feared that 
the presence of a comparative stranger would increase the rhorbtd 
sensitiveness of the little sufferer. Upon one occasion when the 
^^BOther and herself had been engaged for an hour or two in 'some 
^mUereBtlDg historical questions, in which the political character of 
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I was involved, Emma called to mind the pamphlet of the 
but fearfol of encroaching upon the time {Uiotted ta the 
ter, asked if she did not think that their were taking too 
rom the necessary divertion of the invalid." 
»t at all, my child," replied Mrs. Langdon. . " Alice i« pa- 
nd I flatter myself that the noble virtue of perseverance, 
I am carefully impressing upon her, will contribute still 
wean her from the attraction of externals. I studiously 
3 her mind with those pursuits which, while they do not ex- 
jreserve it from selfish associations. You, my dear Miss 
and her faithful nurse are the only persons, besides her pa- 
hat I allow her delicate affections to entwine themselves 
^hat when her little frame shall have ceased entirely to derive 
rests ^rom action — a time that must soon come ; her thoughts 
slings -vill, with the more ease, withdraw tbemi<elve8 from 
iind fix their exclusive attention upon her relations wit^ 
u" 

was said in so collected a tone that Emma Leslie felt at a 
express her surprise. Mrs. Langdon noticed this, and ask- 
\e doubted the practical piety of her dear child. But Alice, 
, soon put the question at rest. She had been for some days 
tly engaged in framing a gossamer wel|; which was intend- 
ler own couch, and was to screen her from the little merry 
* and the spring will come,' she would say, * and find rojr 
(finished.' After carefully securing her last stitch, and de- 
T it in its ease, the sweet creature turned with eloquent ear- 
is to Miss Leslie, and exclaimed^ oh ! my dear young lad^, 
eiin, one plaintive strain from th» harp, — my httle heart is 
ig, it is breaking my dear mother ; oh, how it beats, how it 
igainst my poor chest. And yet marama^" she continued, 
can I do that will not cost me anxiety ? Although my 
m easy, and my time my own, yet I am ever urging forward, 
to dream, my dearest mother, tbat my web will never end, 
m my fingers forget their stitches ; my hand trembles, and 
it sink weary and wretched from ray task." The mother 
eady clasped her id her arms, begaing her reason for not 
ler sooner ; and the child, with equal emotion, was sh^din^ 
ears on her neck, when the har{K with its soflest,. most an- 
trainsv awakened the attentbn ot the listeners. Alice had 
iiss Leslie before ^ but the soul of the fair maiden had not 
oved as now, by a sympathy, which seemed to steal away 
er senses, and leave her but the power to express herself 
c. Emma Leslie felt the trying responsibility of the mo- 
She had excited her beautiful co-upartion by lie convenwi- 
Ihe morninff; it no doubt iiad aW influenced the child; 
»ere now to oe soothed — to be entranced if possible by the 
»f sefl BotMids. She thought herself equal to the task^ and 
06e wonderful transitions which the har^ va <.^7«)!^^^^vfr. 
*5 
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one motteat pealed forth its loudest wafl, until the ver^ roof re- 
8oanded,'aiu at the next, in soflcst strain seemed to invite the dis- 
tant echo. Now, the earth mourned with the burthen of its sor- 
rows; the heavens listened with indifference to its plaint. Again, 
the agonized chord sounded its despair, and when the note had al- 
most died upon the hearing, the harmony of heaven itself, seemed 
to descend upon the anxious ear. Mother and child were both 
lostin^he melody of music; the one crept softly to the side of the 
sweet performer, while the other yielded herself to the heavenly 
emotions which soon wafted the soul beyond the reach of earthly 
trial, and connected it with the spirits of a holier sphere. A few 
lighter notes were struck upon the instrument to dispel the feelings 
which Emma saw had been excited ; but her arm was quickly 
touched, and a soft voice whispered ** sound, oh, sound those heav- 
enly strains again; they came, dearest lady, from the home of the 
blessed." Emma gazed on the beseeching face, it was bathed in 
tears, and the little hands clasped in the most fervent suppUcation. 
•She asked herself if the being before her could really feel what her 
words and manner had so eloquently expressed. An indescribable 
sympathy answered yes; and yielding to a deeper emotion, she 
again touched with exquisite effect those delicate keys* which the 
father had often told her belonged to the music of heaven. The 
child was now more composed, and the fond mother kissing the 
forehead of Emma, observed, " may your spirit of pious devotion, 
my dear girl, soon learn to unite with your unequalled spirit of 
music; Alice after this, will never believe that you do not kneel at 
the same altar that she does." 

'•And does she not, mamma?" exclaimed the child with painful 
earnestness ; " does she not love God and keep his commandments; 
and does not the blessed spirit fill her with heavenly delight, par- 
ticularly when she kneels at thq foot of the cross, and offers up 
her prayers? I am sure that the holy father taught her music, and 
why should he not have bestowed upon her these other exquisite 
blessings ? Oh, my mother you cannot mean what you say," and 
the child utterly exhausted by her vehemence, sank into a chair 
before Emma, as though she depended alone upon an answer from 
herself. 

" My dear Alice," replied Emma, rising from the harp, and seat- 
ing herself upon the chair next the child, " I do love and serve 
God I trust, but I neither kneel at the foot of the cross to say my 
prayers, nor do I look to father Duane for the gift of the holy 
spirit." • 

" And without this can you raise your heart to heaven, and keep 
always in the fear of displeasing the Creator? Were it not. Miss 
Emma for the sight of our blessed Lord upon the cross, 1 should 
forget what I had to say to God in my prayers, and if I depended 
upon myself to avoid all the temptations that surround me, I fear 
that I should be guilty of the sin of our mother Eve. You must 
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^ be much better than I &m to love and serve God without the aid 
'<^ of the cross, and the spiritual benediction of the holy father." 
^ The child said this with perfect sincerity and self-abasement ; 
i and the mother, pleased that her curious, and unnaturally excited 
i mind should take this turn, rather than vex itself with religious 
' controversy, lead to some other of the various amusements, re- 
' sorted to by the unemployed, to dispose of the drudgery of time, 
t and she soon Succeeded in restoring sufficient equnnimity to the 
usually quiet sufferer. 

Mrs. Langdon did not forget, however, Emma's reference to 
the manuscript in their discussion of the character of woman, 
and taking the paper from the table, put it into her hands, saying, 
"that Alice's hour for visiting her father ht\d now come, and they 
could alone, dare to censure or approve the learned Jesuit without 
incurring the risk of wounding any one." - 

" It is strange, observed Emma, " that the very employments to 
which we have just had recourse to wile away the last half hour, 
are those to which these particular sheets allude ;" and she read 
a striking contrast between the pursuiis o^ the highly accomplished 
woman as the farmer's wife, and the same description of woman 
as the pride or play thing of the man of the world. It commenced 
by contending that there were but two descriptions of women — 
the married and unmarried — or those with, and those without 
children. It next asserted that thei;e was but one female pursuit 
— the education of children — the married woman to he employed 
with those not yet arrived at the age of reason ; and the unmar- 
ried to instruct this reason. It next determined the pecuHar 
situation of woman in these respective vocations, and from their 
respective pursuits. While the child is young, its physical educa- 
tion is the chief object; and this can only be secured by the con- 
stant and varied exercise of [ts physical powers. The mother 
then, to perform her part efficiently, must entnr into these exer- 
cises and employments — and without having out door occupation 
of her own, this would be utterly impossible. It was a truth, that 
the prfnciples of utility were impressed almost in infancy, and the 
propensities for accumulation and improvement of nearly as early 
a growth. The economy of the farm-yard, dairy, and garden, 
was the only field in which these various and combined objects 
could be arrived at ; and as to their superior charms over any thing 
that artificial life could afford, there could be no question where 
the two had been carefully contrasted. The treatise was a famil- 
iar one, and entered into the detail of these economies ; — the year 
was divided by the mother into the 365 days, and this was to be 
the basis of the economy. A subdivision was next made of the 
year into seasons, and then the work began. And what could the 
mother do with her little urchins beneath the age of reason. Let 
us see. There is a third of an acre for the garden — a stable and 
stalls for the cattle and pigs, and a poultry-yard for ^ee«^^t.vv<(^^^%^ 
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chickens and ducks ; and only 365 days to be provided for. Now 
she must be an idle or ignorant woman, who does not know that 
there are a dozen or more vegetables that will grow from a tract 
of one-third of an acre, and furnish at least two or three dishes for 
every day in the year ; — and none requiring a cultivaiion---tlii 
land being once in tilth, that the mother and her Utile family ia 
not equal to. The arithmetic of the family is made to estimate 
this saving. Next comes the stalls and their tenants. Here we 
have first, she would say — milk, butter, cheese — with the exquisite 
curd and cream and as a treat, the custard, or frothy sillabub. 
But this was not all — the elder of the urchins complains of the 
inferiority of the more succulent vegetables, and asks the reason. 
The mother points to the root, and explains the cause, by showing 
that the stamina of the earth had been exhausted. The barrow 
is now put to work, and the bins of rich compost, are soon distri- 
buted. The poultry-yard, too, is seen to with care, and the pro- 
dent economizers add to tlie heavier meats of the larder, at least 
a pair of chickens or ducks for every other day in the year, and a 
fat turkey or goose for the fifty-two Sundays. But the household 
are not employed all day in these active exercises ; the cold of 
winter or the heat of summer must be spent within doors, and 
what then — still, the education of the young mind, and through 
the beautiful economy of the farm. We have said that the crop 
was complained of by the elder urchin ; — the mother now haode 
him a treatise on the growth of plants, and one week at least, ie 
expended in this exquisite research. But another child has noticed 
the defective ear of some isolated stalk. The mother produces 
the beautiful flower, and carefully introduces to the young mind 
the science of botany. The process of incubation, too, is taught 
by the hatching of the little chick or duckling j and, perchance, 
the whole theory of the circulation learned from a careful dissec- 
tion of the egg in the various processes through which it parses. 
In fact, there was no moment of time that the little work had not 
applied with bewitching effect, and no exercise of mind that the 
mother was not called upon constantly to exert. 

And then came the contrast in the pursuits of the unmarried 
sister, perhaps. She was presiding, however, over a very differ- 
ent household. The quiet inmate of a neighbonng convent of 
instruction^ the calm, dignified, unmarried woman sat, surrounded 
with the proudly aspiring youth of the country j their young minds 
receiving strength even from the contemplation of her collected 
character. No eare or contradiction of busy life could possibly 
destroy her perfect equanimity. The world she now viewed in 
the abstract ; and having pa^ed through it without being called 
upon to take an active part in its affairs, she could the better pre- 

Eare others for the trying ordeal ; and in her success, realize tfoe 
amiiness whkh was otherwise forbidden t& herself. 
But are the 3roufig beiaj^ around her, the inekly o&pring^ of a 
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ated sister — their whims and prejudices her distraction, and 
aatutored minds and habits, her trying duty to reform? No ! 
are the children of whom we have spoken — whose young 
ioos are warm and glowing, and whose minds have already 
in all the rudiments ol human knowledge; — they only look 
her, to he introduced still farther into its bewitching mys- 

5 work also treated with equal familiarity, the scenes of high 
md from the listlessness and ennui of the unhappy endurer, 
from the injury done to society, delineated a picture, which 
well have made the aristocracy of the youthful republic 
le for their "generation. 

it did not stop here, it introduced a new state of things, it 
ht the different elements of fashionable society to a thorough 
Ization of their respective interests, and under the simple 
plea of reason. The excressences of the body social were 
a off, and in the place of a cumbrous unproductive machine 
ictive, intelligent, and intimately connected institutioti sprung 
instead of a knowledge of public affairs, for example, neing 
ated and worked up in the fancilul mind of the secluded 
—whose fortune was far beyond the compassof his thoughts 
knowledge was made to evolve itself from these affairs 
ly, and the minds which wielded it, were the growth of 
il education — by which, if every individual was not made to 
18 the same intellectual power, yet each one could understand 
her, and the truth of every proposition was the only test of 
lue. Nor were the fortunes of the sinecure gentry unem- 
i in this new organization ; — the farming class who occupied 
live districts, were obliged to connect them with the sea- 
—th& manufacturing class wanted mills and machinery — the 
.utile class, ships, warehouses, and wharves ; — no dollar 
n excess, and nothing unemployed. The treatise was a 
iful piece of machinery, and so distinct in its operation, that 
^rs. Langdon and Emma declared that they could under- 
the entire detail, as well as appreciate the general design, 
nd well may you," said the elegant woman of the world, 
3 proposed this severe lesson to me. My dear Miss Leslie, 
B knows betier than myself the horrors of the thing called 
)ropriated energy. I am a christian, 1 love the lessons 
t us by our incarnate Lord, but do I? — can I practice them? 
told that sanctity continues only with those who practice 
y. Can I go about the miserable hovels that are scattered 
these estates to alleviate the sufferings of the people? If 
ire sick in body, I prepare dainty broths and confectionary, 
3nd them by the servants, but they bring them back and say 
ire insipid. If I find them sick in mind~if their losses are 
or death has deprived them of their friends, and I remiad 
of the little worth of all things eanh\Y-r\\\"eii v^ViTafc>5Bi»^*>^ 
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18 well for the rich to say so, but that they had better give more, 
and preach less. I know not what the act of charity is," continued 
the really charitable being, "so illy constituted is our socuil 
eatate. And it is equally denied to perform the other portioa of 
this holy obligation, if I pray, rendering the incense of my pray< 
ers in the way that I feel is most acceptable to my Creator, I ao 
noted, and thought dangerous, and iff fast or watch, the example 
is regarded as subversive of that free enjoyment of Almighty 
Grod's bounties which we should be grateful for, rather than re- 
fuse. Oh I Miss Leslie, it is well for the poor priest to build up 
these fair Utopias, and amuse their leisure in describing them oo 
paper; but alackaday, it will not reconcile the Kingdom of Grace, 
with the Kingdom ot* Nature. Still let them go on" — she smilingly 
added, "they no doubt foresee these things in the distance, and 
are only accustoming the human mind to their consideration. 
There is one thing, at least, certain, the machinery of society is 
too complex now, and simplified it must be. I cannot say as much 
for our national relations, for I am not acquainted with them ; but 
if they go on to produce in this country the same inequality of 
fortune, which exists where I was educated ; they too are wrong." 
She again resumed her light work, and Emma, closing the trear 
tiae, dwelt for a few moments on the strange anomaly before her 
—one of the wealthiest, most improved, and most powerful fam- 
jHes in the republic, legislating for a greater equality in the state 
and condition of the people — and this from the direct tendency of 
wealth, improvement and power, unemployed for the public good, 
to render its possessors wretched. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE CANVASS, WITH OTHER ESSENTIAL POLITICAL 
TRUTHS. 

It was early when Ralphton and his companion reached the 
bivouac of the little party under his command. It had been ren- 
dered even smaller, from the absence ol Sandford, and the detach- 
ment, which had not been heard of, farther than the incident rela- 
ted by the little Alice. 

It was arranged between father Duane and himself that the po- 
litical question should* be submitted incidentally, and while they 
were animated by the prospect of a contest at the Ashepoo, they 
■hould be informed of the depredations upon the property of the 
neighboring Landgrave, and the active part which he was prepared 
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to take in their movements. This was to excite an interest in 
him in the field of their proper appreciation, and wiienthis was at 
ito height, ttten to introduce the question of liigher obligation. 

Ralphton performed his part tolerably well, and in the descrip- 
tive department of oratory won the confidence of the Jesuit. . But 
the camp was to be canvassed after supper, when the men had 
had time to speak among ihemselves, and to dwell upon such 
points of the candidate's general character as they could determine 
within themselves the real value of. 

"And now, Mr. Canvasser," said the experienced actor in afar 
more important sphere of life; where the souls of men, and not 
their mere temporal rights are involved ; " let us to the shiboleth 
of party ; I wish to see you establish the foundation upon which 
your favorite is to stand; for rest assured," continued he, cautious- 
ly, '* there is a spirit in the person of your present subaltern, which 
loves contention more than peace, and will declare itself publicly 
the instant your example furnishes the authority." 

An old campaigner would have seen in this rally a double ob- 
ject: to place the voung soldier upon his guard, and to test the 
firmness of his resolutions. But Ralphton was a mere tyro in the 
difficult art of political electioneering, and winced sensibly at both 
insinuations. 

" I told you, father Duane, that I should lose authority and friends 
too in this enterprize ;" quickly replied the anxious officer ; ^^ I am 
a soldier, and not a politician." 

" And no American freeman then, if this be the case," calmly 
rejoined the priest. " He who fears to maintain his control by the 
intrinsic worth of his character, apart from the etiquetts and cere- 
monies of military office, is unfit for the command of* republican 
troops; he may attach himself to our continentals, the creatures of 
government, but he belongs not by desert to the citizen soldiery of 
the country. But onward, and we will shew you the true game." 

The first thing that attacted the attention of the two, was a 
group of more than three-fourths of the command listening atten- 
tively to the animated voice of Brandon, who appeared to have 
lost no time in making up an issue on the merits of the haughty 
Langdon. Father Duane enjoined perfect silence on the part of 
Ralphton, and in his perfect disguise made his way into the midst 
of the crowd. 

We have said that the holy man was reputed for great learning 
through the parish of St George, and hence to dispute the posi- 
tions which he assumed, the height of presumption. This he well 
knew, and we will see the application he made of this simple fact, 
as a lesson to Ralphton in the command of men. Aa we may rea- 
dily suppose no very pointed illustrations were made use of to define 
the true position of the Landgrave, nor did the speaker at that 
early date of the republic, know enough of the cant phrases which 
have been vince introdaced to givepoliil lo "^^.tX^ ^^^\sa^^ss^^;&^ 
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to obviate the use of argument. It was a round, then, of coarse in- 
vective, in wiiich every thing was urged that could excite invete- 
rate personal hostiliiy. Had the torch been prepared, or the gib- 
bet erected, the property or the \iie of the Landgrave might have 
been in danger. The Jesuit finding that the hearers began to fa- 
tigue of mere denunciation, and satisfied that his eloquence had 
not annihilated the distance between them and his late host, took 
/advantage of a pause, and simply observed, ** your speaker is an 
aristocrat then ;" but sufficiently loud to be heard by the orator 
himself. 

" And who calls me lui aristocrat?" exclaimed the excited de- 
claimer ; '' if he be a man, let him know that I say that he is a 
liar, in his throat." 

" Why, then he is a democrat," observed the imperturbable 
father, with the same sang froid. 

" Yes," cried the orator, *' I am a democrat, and glory in tlic 
name ; and all of you, my friends, are too good democrats to vote 
for Charles Langdon, the Landgrave; an aristocrat of the 
deepest dye." 

"And what, pray, friend, is the difference between aristocrat 
and democrat 7 explain this, and we will then know how to vote." 
A crimson glow suffused the cheek of the speaker; he was per- 
fectly ignorant of the difference ; and, to increase his chagrin, he 
found, in his cool questioner^ no less a personage than the redoubt- 
able father John ; for the Jesuit had, by a slight movement of the ■ 
hand, slipped aside his disguise. 

" And is it possible," exclaimed the collected man, " that you 
have for the last hour been listening to an harrangue from a man, 
who does x^t understand the first principles of politics ; who, in 
truth, when asked, knows not what he is; ridiculous — do, Mr. 
Ralphton beg your officer the next time he addresses the men, to 
come to your tent, and learn something of the subject with which 
he as^mes to meddle." This was said in so sarcastic a tone, that 
the poor subaltern had already deserted the field, and the unani- 
mous call was now made upon Ralphton to explain the subject to 
them. Nor did he disappoint his hearers. He clearly satisfied them, 
" of the importance of a delegated authority ; that it was even 
preferable to the undigested opinions of the people, taken in mass. 
That human nature was always liable to undue excitement, and 
that a given district, even of a free and enlightened country, could 
not tell for a term of years together, what would be its own 
peculiar interests; that, where the feelings and pursuits of the 
public, confidently intrusted to the judgment of sagacious and 
Honorable delegates — the representation being just, there would 
always be found, abstract and practical men enough, not only to 
arrange for the moment, but to look far into the mture, and dis- 
cern those inevitable changes which the nature of things and the 
circamstaDcea of time, must bring forth ! He here forcibly drew 
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theconlraat between, ** his ability, for instance, and that of the partV; 
vho addressed them before him. In a question of prompt ac^on . 
-severe fatigue, or patient endurance, Brandon would be far the 
fflwt efficieirt man — but where the conduct of the party was re- 
quired in an intricate aflfair,,or on a more extended field of service, 
fe they knew, would never yield to the lieutenant. And if this 
w tfae ca«e in war, why may it not be in the councils of the na- 
tion? Now, they had enough of the Brandon class of politicians 
in Congress — expert men, ' who could judge of particulars, one by 
onfej' but it was not always, that they could get the learned, to 
whom ' the counsels, the plots, and the marshalling of afiaira 
codld be entrusted,' and such a man was Landgrave Langdon ;— > 
ao honor to the district — nn bono;* to the state — an honor to the 
nation; a man worthy of us — worthy of a free people." "Yea, 
the people's man," added the Jesuit, with an emphasis, so expres- 
Bive, that Ralphton felt the force of his observation, ''now for the 
Shiboleth of party." In a moment af\er,and the woods rang witK 
"Langdon for ever — the people's man — the people's candidateti'* 
But the Jesuit had not yet satisfied himself with the impulaie 
that the movement had received ; for he -knew that victory, <' is 
never lets Bscure, than when too great a confidence is entertained 
of its aaceess !" When he had reached the privicy of their hut, 
he ctied out: * Well, my young champion, you have done well — 
yoa have caught thepublic ear, but remelftiber now, that you must 
hep it employed. Where is your writing material ? — you have 
teaght the people what their representative is, yisn must now 
obow then^the control they possess over him, and the restrictiona 
to which he must be necessarily subjected, to render them safe, 
and his actions, characteristic of his constituency. Besides," ad- 
ded the politician of a new era of the world, and afler a pauseu 
tvhich showed the consequence of the conclusion to which^he had 
IrrivwL " there are two departments of legislation, the lower and 
Jppe^nd these are not to be constituted as they are in Europe, 
iut to represent two distinct wills, if I may say so— the im- 
wisive and prudent— the feelings and interests of the body 
Kilitic. There must be a house of representatives, coming di- 
rectly from the popular voice, nnd like it, to be of short duration j 
his represents Uie uncertain changes of the seasons, necessary . 
JO the growth of public affairs; but the regular changes of seed 
ime and harvest — the great national interests of the country, 
nust be entrusted only to a more stable branch of legislation, 
emanating from a more responsible source, and holding the public 
rust for a longer term — tnis will be. the ausust senate. And 
Jirhat shall we make these terms respectively, Mr. Ralphton ?" in- 
luired the priest, still musingly ; "two, and six years, so that the 
leople shall be always hearing themselves speak, while the busi- 
lesa of the country will be more deliberately carried on. Neither 
P'rance nor England," continued he, " underataad thin v^Y^t\3^&^ \ 
6 
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tratli— thoir faome or lordi, and chamber of peers k a ridieokKii 
farce. Inetead of repreeeoting the vast interesti of the natioa^ 
these interests bringing them together, and making them to check 
the not less important Impulses of the nation-— they repreaent tlick 
mere whim of one mind ; either that of the monarch, or of his mors 
designing minister. Our senate, Mr. Ralphton, will be a migblf^ 
body, sir," and the holy man, seldom as he regarded the things fi^ i 
time in an imposing light, was still elated by his ideas of a gnai '^ 
and new feature in the congresses of the world. " Yes, sir, virile 
down, two and six ; the representatives' house to be filled by 
the people, and the senate b^r the legislatures of the states — ^yei^ 
this M the safest depository of this important trust ; the senators 
wiU be elected by the joint vote of the state legislatures. Now for 
the number of members to constitute these two houses — say one 
to every thirty thousand of the people, and two from the dimereat 
states — the first for the representatives, and the last for the senate. 
Yes, sir, thn will constitute the irresistable bulwork of our equal 
rights-*-ffive me an assembly thus organized, and I care not fbt 
the rest'" 

^And what," asked the pliant actor in the hands of this goverft* 
meat roalror, " is to be done with this material ? am I to teaeh all 
this to my command, and only regard thoso as good democrati 
who subscribe to every particular?" • 

^Not at all — not at all," replied the priest; " these are to be the 
oonditions thi^ your candidate must subscribe to, or rather the 
ground upon which any operation is to be met Now make heads 
of these, and from time to time announce tliem— always reaerviDf 
to yourself the right to add others if these are too easik as- 
waaied to." 

*< But you appear to have forg-otten here a constitution and ei- 
ecutiye government, to perfect your legislation," said Ralphton, 
*' or is it upon those subjects that my own ingenuity is to^ ei* 
erted?" W 

^ Qive me what I have here demanded," said the priest, still 
musingly, "and I care not what you do with constitution and ei- 
ecutive -, these will be taken care of by the engine that I have put 
in operation. Are you not aware,* Ralphton," be here eontinoed, 
after some reflection, " that all the improvements in government 
have originated in the example of Christ's organization of the 
church ? The councils of the holy fathers constituted the basis of 
your conventions and congresses— their collecting together the 
various writings of the apostles and forming them unto a constiUh 
tion for the better regulation of discipline, Uiid the foundation for 
vour charters and codes; and the very divisions of the legislative 
nranch into higher and lower chambers, is in strict conformity with 
the orden of our holy ministry, i want no better basis, sir ; it has 
stood the storms of ages, and will go on to do so ; it is founded upon 
the elective fVanchise, and this gives a vitality to its action." 
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<* And would vou have the chief magistrate of the American re- 
pablic a political Pope?" asked Ralphton with a smile. 

" BzactljT," exclaimed the other, " with this simple difference, — 
foo worldlings are ambitions— vou all want to taste of the loaf, 
iiwtftBd then of his being elected for life, I would limit his service 
bo fiftjterrn of years; 9ay four, allowing him at the same time to be 
re-eligible, for we might have particular objects to effect which he 
Mvkl be tlie Attest to achieve; besides it dulls th^. appetite of nm- 
bkkm to'know ithat there may be eight years before it can be «Br 
liified; but this is unimportant" 

^ But Again," said the younger politician, <' if I am informed 
■right, the Pope is elected by the <iollege of Cardinals, would yo^ 
have the President of the republic elevated by the s^m^e vqice?^ 

V Something like it," replied the father; ^Vyet, when I icame to 
neflect, the President should possess legislative functionp top, und 
MiMt therefore spring from a source midwaijr between the Hoiaie 
end Senate I he is to answer as a balance orpower between tboie 
bodieii, and by all means should have a veto power to their pre- 
ceediDga, BO as to brinff any doubtful act back upon the next eon- 
gteM, or in other words submit it to the people. If this euestioD 
eomea ofs Balphtop, go for the veto firmly, and have a college of 
eleeteura appointed by the people to settle the merit of Presidential 
eaodldales. We have ever found it safe to entrust a veto power 
tfkh the Pontii^ although he is elected by a fixed body, independ* 
•nt of the lower clergy." 

** You appear then to have some fear of your august Senate adtor 
aU," asked Ralphton archly, * or is it the lower house that may 
desert the' public trust ?" 

^Both, air, both," hastily responded the priest^ "for they both 
are constituted of men ; but with the veto of the President I ask 
them no favors ; they become to use the language of the church, 
poliUcaUy infallable." 

** And so you give me more license with the constitution than 
yon do with tbe creation of these legislative bodies ?" enquired the 
young man, " I fear myself that this subject wiU be quite beyond 

^Not so," replied the priest; "engraft upon it these three «iia- 
pie prineipies, and it will live forever ; it is but an instrument of 
the age short of ^is ; — that every man shall be free to 4lunkj — fine 
lo rove, and free to achieve; let the subject, place, or object.be 
what it may. But you have enough now Ralphton," and he threw 
himiself apon a mat, and was soon asleep. 
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CHAPTER XL 

VIGILANCE NECESSARY FOR THE CANVAS&, WITH A 
SKETCH OF THE JESUIT. 

Ralphton had scarcely made everything comfortable about tke 
iioly father the night before, when Sandford, bis first Lteutenaii, 
presented himself, exhausted with riding, but yet evincing Unt 
proud elation that attaches to a daring act thoroughly accooB- 
plished. His commander felt his hopes confirmed the instant be 
oeheld him ; but fearing that the presence of the priest would abate 
his pleasure in narrating his adventures, he stepped quickly pest 
the worthy soldier, and clapping him upon the shoulder said, ** to 
your own tent Sandford, where w& will laugh at the poor ColoDel 
at our ease ; I trust you did not gall him too much, or did you gel 
black, saddle; bridle and all ?" 

" And what do you know of it," asked the surprised trooper wit! 
some abruptness ; "you alvvajrs think, Captain, that you haveonh 
to plan, and direct, and the thing is done; but not always so I tel 
^ou, for it want the easy job you might suppose, to swim thai 
>Ioody river — g^g Eeltzer's nigger sentry, and unhalter the blad 
in the teeth of the dogs. But this was not half— oh. the poor Co 
lonel as you say ; what begging and praying, what screaming aiK 
viragoing; but it would'nt do; Tom bossed him, and in fifteei 
minutes afler h& was dislodged from his comfortable quarters, tfa< 
black was shewing his metal across the pine lands in rear of th< 
*<eamps." But this is the fun. Captain, now comes the business 
or I would have been some ten miles beyond the Edisto at thi: 
^moment." 

** What ?'' exclaimed Ralphton, still determined to shew his sob 
altern that he had been busy since his absence, ^' have the Britist 
crossed the Cumbahee already — they can't certainly have drivei 
the Americans from the Ashepoo ?" 

" And who, in the name of old Nick, told you all this ?" exclaim 
ed the mortified soldier,-7" well, if you know it all already, a mai 
might as well take his natural rest. But Captain you don't Icnov 
all. Hadly has thrown up bis protection, and refused to fight foi 
the British; he is raising an American force. Sam Hazelton am 
the rest of them about Pon Pon, are all out, and they say we mut 
join them by to-morrow noon, for they are resolved that the scamp 
shant put foot on the Edisto side of the Ashepoo. They want fivi 
dollars for their rice, and intend to have it. it would have beei 
well. Captain, if some of our neighbors had have said and .^od( 
the same thing ; they tell that the Landgrave has lost a heap 
poor fellow, I like him for all he is so proud ; and he'll fight too 
sir; pity some friend did'nt let him know that now's the time; fbi 
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if he he up for the Congreae as I hear, that is the way to ffain 

rates." 
"And who tlie duce told you all this," said Ralphton, equally 

•urprised in his turn ; " where have you hear^l of electioneering/' 

** Why at the cross-roads to be sure. I stepped in there to eee 

what they had to warm me, and in an insiant a dozen fellows aur- 

nninded nie, bantering me for my man. Some cried out " the 

liBDdgrave — the people's man," others shouted folly— a poor cow- 

trd, who allowed the British to break his barns and steal his nig- 

gers^ and set at home, hoping to get the people to fetch them back 

again I suppose, — apish for such gentry." 

"And were any or our troopers at the inn?" demanded Ralph- 
loo with warmth; for the expression, ^ the people's man,' satisned 
him of something wrong. 

"None," said Sandford, '* but I smelt a rat from what was said 
betides, and I hunted out the quarter. Our second, dropt a note 
iy a darkee who had brought us potatoes, and its contents were 
vhat had brought the boys together." 

"And did you read the note," asked the commanding officer 
Micklv? "What did Brandon say— that is a dangerous fellow, 
saodford— I did not hnow him before." 

"And who does. Captain," calmly inquired the shrewd superior; 
^ but I am his boss, as the niggers say ; and he would not have 
iodged me, had I been in camp. Yes, sir, I read the note, and 
brought it off too, for I saw that we might want evidence. He did 
not forget you. Captain, in his confidential, here it is " and the note 
was produced. It was short and to the point 

Our head man dined with the grandee to-day, got bit with the 
good things there, and wants us to pay for his dinner by sending 
3ie cowardly fellow to Congress. Only think, he had the arch- 
ness to cozen the young sprig in this way, that he may take us 
afler his blacks, wno have gone off to the British at the Combahee 
plantations ; but, ^ what V is the word with me at leasL 

The Congressional affair though, is the work of a longer head ; 
that snake in the grass there by Dorchester, I must catch that old 
swamp-rat some of these days, and choak him. But enough — you 
see the drill ; call the boys together ; talk high, sell low, and make 
all cry out, down with the tory. I have not my man yet to pit 
against the aristocrat, but if I dont in a day or so, it will be because 
I have been hung for plotting against Lanedon the Landgrafe. 
What do you think they have the folly to call him ; " the peopla^s 
man." We'll tell another tale, if the torch must light us to it Yes, 
l&^num." 

Ralphton folded the note and putting it carefully into his pocket, 
merely remarked, " you said right Sandford, who knows this fel * 
low." 

"Why I will tell you who knows him Captain, the firm of — ^ 
in Dorchester, for who don't they kno^r^^m ^Qf>\^\i^\&Vaus« 
•6 
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bim too, ibr he gave U0 Rodford for a eommiasary, becauae he w» 
4heir man. But I was up to them to-night," added the devoted 

' eiibaltern. ^' You must know, Captain, that this note had neither 
direction nor signature, and as the darkee knew no better, Bank's 
elerk, instead of Banks himself, got the reading. Well you know 
that the young man is a friend of yours, aud was educated by fa- 
ther Duane ; he is besides an admirer of the Landgrave, and 
thinks that he would be the best Congressman ; so off went the 
runner, and by the time I had arrived, all was scife for the other 
aide, as we say. Now here is where 1 was up to the Dorcheeler 
jockey, for Bank's derk is a place man of theirs ; that is, keep an 
eye over the affairs of those whom they do not trust, but only seem 
10 trust They know that he is honorable, and they wont swear 
Ibr the fellow Banks. As for the note, the young man only read 
the part which suited the party he favored, and as I was coming 

^^ tSffslipt it into my hand, hmting what I said of the Landgrave's 
fightinff." 

" Allriffht Sandford, all right," said the young soldier, ** but 
«DODgh of politics, now for the military orders of to-morrow ; by 
earliest li^ ht we must be off, and if possible join Col. Hadly by the 
lime specified. I am sorry, Sandford, that his friends have given 
him false advice, biit this must not interfere with our duty to the 
eoontry." In saying this, the party separated; and Ralphton 
found that the time of his absence had been made good use of by 
the holy father, for he had no sooner entered the tent than he sprang 
il]p,is»ying that he was sufficiently refreshed, and would now re- 
Mgn the mat to his comrade. A pen and ink were soon before 
him, and Ralphton, a moment after, forgot politics and war in a 
sonnd and refreshing sleep. 

We have said nothing oirectly of father Duane's character, but 
he has been so constantly before the reader, and so actively em- 
ployed, that it would have been altogether unnecessary ; but now 
when we find him engaged in pursuits, which are apparently in- 
eonsistent with his ecclesiasticaVlunctions, it may be tnouffht prop- 
er to assign the causCj in a sketch of his position. It is well known 
that at the time to which we allude, the order of religions to which 
he belonged had been scattered, and as it was in some measure 
optional what course he should pursue, whether to attach himself 
to some particular Diocess in Europe, or to await the organizatkni 
of a church in America^ he made choice of the latter, and selected 
-the South as the field of his operations; not because it was more 
disposed to tolerate his peculiar doctrines, but because he had sto- 
died the disposition of the Southern people, and found them ready 
for the noble struggle which was now being made for freedom. 
The Jesuit had left the world- for the service of the church, not in 
youth, but in manhood ; he knew then enough of the former to es- 
timate the exact dependence that could be placed in it for any thing; 
iL mad it was hia conviction, that if a moment of time were lost id 



i 
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lombining the States in one grand whole^the hopes of nations wonld 
M put back for centuries. The Southern people were impulsive, 
ind it was this feature that he chiefljr relied upon for his object 
What,' would he sa)r, ' can we do with any other agencv ? cal- 
mlation may separate us from Europe, but calculation will never 
nake us one people; this is to be by virtue of experiment, and we 
must be made to rush into it 

vlt may be asked, if he bad separated from the world freely and 
idTisedly, why he had again enlisted himself in its cause, or what 
interest things spiritual could have in things temporal ? This was 
the simple argument of the priest. 

The apostles were the bestowers of those goods which men of- 
Bred for the wants of their neighbors. The number of destitute 
shristians was at first small, but this did not limit the principle ; 
irere whole nations of christians to fall under this designation, it 
irouid apply equally to them all. But what was the case with the 
nch and the destitute in his own day and country ? — the one por- 
tion was so large that the other could no longer afford christian 
>fierings sufficient for the demand ; what then was the alternative ? 
Tor Almighty Qod never deserted the destitute. It was to look to 
the new world for a home for the suffering members of the church. 

But how could that new world be made their home ? If it im- 
posed the same religious restrictions which existed where they 
irere, it were better to die on the soil of their birth ; if it removed 
those restrictions, it would be an offering worthy the munificence 
>f the Creator. This was the object of his mission— this the never 
ceasing impulse of his mind ; it was not that he interfered in poli- 
tics, because they were interesting to him in a temporal point of 
riew, but because he hoped that his people would fina in America a 
ipiriiual resting place. Had a more jealous eye been kept over him, 
we do not know that he could have breasted the public prejudice; for 
it might have made so lasting an impression upon the public mind 
u to scandalize it in view of the character of the church. Even as 
it was, we have found him sufficiently discreet. 
• We are still aware that there are those who will accuse the Jes- 
uit of something more than charity for his fellow men; that the 
lona of the church are too devoted to their mother, to lose sight of 
her interest in any thing they do. We will not disguise the fact. 
Pather Duane was a powerful man ; he had long mourned over 
the deadly influences which the interference of the world had pro- 
4pced upon the apostolic purity of the church. He believed that 
oar Lord had entrusted his spiritual kingdom to an entirely differ- 
Mt control from his temporal, — that these two had no common in- 
terest, and could therefore coalesce in no possible manner. What 
bad Emperors, Dukes and Princes to do with councils of the church? 
what had temporal dynasties to do with the elections or promotions 
of it! ministry ? It had been the concession of a less experienced 
age, and now was the opportunity offered fot ws^sfox^^^^^^^^^^'^ 
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and Btate efiectoally and forever. * Let the Congress of America,' 
he would say, < make no law respecting the establishment of reii- 
ffion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,' and in a century 
m>m thisj we shall have a hierachy in charge of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, which will shew in their true light, the spiritual consolations 
which Almighty God has bestowed upon mankind. 

We have already alluded to his high appreciation of cducatioa, 
and that he regarded the thoroughly improved mind, as the only 
one that could fully appreciate the importance of religious rale 5— 
" a pious fool," he would say on the contrary, " was its inevitable, 
and most inveterate fbe.^ Jesuit as he was, however, and indefati- 
g^ably as he devoted himself, while unemployed with his ministe- 
rial functions^ to the cauf<e of instruction ; he did not believe that 
it belonged legitimately to the priesthood of the church, to teach; 
it was the result of necessity at the time oi' his order's organiza- 
tion ; but the necessity no longer existed, and the church could 
always find laymen enough who would take this service upon 
themselves, for the greater honor and glory of God. It was 
enough for the Bishops to preside over the education of tlwir 
flocks ; there was no reason why the priesthood of the church 
should be exposed to the too familiarizing contact with the entire 
body of its youth ; a body, incapable of drawing the diatinction 
between the Kingdom of 'Grace and the Kingdom of Nature. It 
was trne, that the many youths that he had already educated with 
a view to extending his system by tuition themselves, had been 
drawn off by more enticing avocations; but, when the whole 
country is educated to the same standard, this will not be the case; 
"there would be candidates enough," he would say. But we 
have now gone over the entire history and object in life, of the 
chief character, so far, of our sketch, and we trust, have shown it 
perfectly consistent with itself, and acting in a sphere, belonging 
legitimately to its spiritual vocation ; a home for the oppressed— 
a field for the exercise of purely apostolic religion — and a coon- 
try in which the intellectual qualities of man, should predominate 
over the animal ; these were honest pursuits, he thought, and be 
labored for them industriously. 

Before the parade of the little party, on the morning of which 
we speak, father Duane had completed his writing, and awaking 
Ralphton at the first movement of the troops, he inA>rmed him that 
Langdon should be with him in a half hour, for that he had been 
already advised of the necessity of his taking the field, and on^ 
awaited the report of his physician on the probable rate of bis 
child for the coming week, " for," said he, laughingly, '* I tratt 
that this will be long enough to drive back the enemy from the 
fatal position he now holds." 

"And when, father, did you accomplish all thisi" asked the 
astonished soldier; **! thought that yoa were writing, and aat 
aetiag, polhief V 
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" Ah I they must so together, young man ; you short sighted 
woridliogB, only see l)ut half across your proper field of vision ; 
and were it not for the spiritually minded, who inhabit the globe 
with you, and who watch while )rou sleep, your account with time 
would be much worse than it is, I can verily assure you. No, 
RalphtOQ," he continued, " 1 thought over the fact of Langdon's 
losses on the Combahee, and felt that it was his duty to be there 
with the troops. I had forgotten the particular case when I ad- 
vanced a general principle. Your servant took a note to the 
• drove,' an hour ago." 

'^ And what farther have you been writing then, for I find your 
table filled — ' letters for Europe'—* the Congress of the United 
States, — * father Carrol, of Carrolton' — and a half dozen lesser 
ones." .• 

" And all," replied the cool Jesuit, " about the election of a 
sinffle roan to represent the parish of St. George's, Dorchester, 
and here is its great military chiefYain asleep upon his rug." 

"Not BO bad. as that either, reverend sir." cried Ralphton, re- 
membering his note, and the happy incident of the bar-room at the 
cross roads ; " here is something in my line, and I would have you 
bear in mind that I contend but for one part in this political cam- 
paign, my own devotion to the cause, and perfect subjection to 
orders." 

" Enough, enough," rejoined the priest, returning the note of 
the lieutenant, which he had hastily run over; *Mf your zeal will 
work such wonders always, I want nothing better. But what said 
the boys, as they call them, to this ? will the old rat be caught for 
instance, on his way home to-day ? I must be more wary, my 
■on, the church may be scandalizied in my person, otherwise. 
"Sec," continued he, "the necessity of the course I have adopted," 
and he handed Ralphton a separate ibid of papers, which he said 
would remind him of their recent conversation, and answer as a 
stepping stone to the mutual confidence of the Landgrave and 
himself; for that he must, by no means, divulge the source from 
whence he had obtained these views. '^You may be obliged to 
act with the Landgrave on a nobler field than the bushes of the 
Ashepoo may afibrd, and it is well that you should hold sufficient 
influence over him ; and this, remember, my son, can only be by 
sufficient knowledge. Wisdom and prudence are forcible charac- 
teristics with you already, but to these you must superadd knowl- 
edge. For this purpose, I will correspond constantly, and thereby 
advise you of all that transpires abroad — this will counterbalance 
Langdon's greater experience, but less extensive field of informa- 
tion." A moment edter, the priest, finding that the men were 
assembling, took the hand of the warm-hearted young soldier in 
his, and squeezing it affectionately, bid him a fervent "God's 
blessing," and was soon lost sight of among the thick woods. 

« Oh, father," murmured the young mwi \jq \vyw«^V^^^^*^>8^^^ 
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feel what yoa once said of the inflneoces of the Sptritoi 
don of Grod amoog men. I know not the feeling which 
the accompiiBhed Mra. Langdon and her sweet child, to ] 
themselves before you — but I do know the great reverem 
I feel for your temporal character. You speak of their 
obedience too to the divine will of the Creator as exhibited 
yea. I am equally ignorant of the extent or nature of 
the obedience which! experience tDwards your every wi« 
log the world's affairs, I yield with the subiuisBion of tl 
Or, can the gift of spiritual power from on high," the so! 
asked himself, ^Mend so subhme an influence to his mora 
tellectual characteristics ? This may be the case — there 
a more intimate connexion spiritually, than there is natiH 
tween the Creator and his creatures ; and this would act 
the difference, and nothing else. See, for example," he yc 
^'here is the Landgrave — elegant, accomplished, lear 
fascinating— but what a difference between the two;, theji 
exist in different elements altogether. When the one a 
you, the thoughts of the other, however imposing at finii 
to dwindle into pigmies — so much sublimer the views, and 
more impressive the manner. But the Eternal One will 
in time, perhaps, and I can only pray for this heavenly ti 
and Rafphton felt in a fit humour to ride across the 
alone, even had tlie interesting Landgrave failed to k'ee 
pointraent But this was not the case, for before the e 
was in the stirrup, the thoroughly equipt horseman preset 
self lor the ranks. Ralphton prevented this, however, by 
iag him with the post of adjutant in the new order of orga 



CHAPTER XII. 

HINTS ON THE PROPER ORGANIZATION OF 
TRIAL ECONOMY. 

The holy father did not say, in speaking of the determi 
Langdon, that the Landgrave had requested him to i 
house his home during his absence, and to communicate 
much of his movements to Mrs. Langdon, as he thought y 
consistent with prudence. This, however, was the case, a 
the priest lefl the forest, he directed his steps to the stat 
sion of bis new friend. 

We have already said, that at the same time, Alice 
iDother had gone to the village in search of Emma Les 
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At she had returned with them. We also iketcbed their mom- 

£jpafl8 time alter their return, and at ihe usual hour, sent the 
invalid to visit her father in his library ; but what was the 
irprifle of the timid child, when instead of the gloomy expression 
Eittiniy who was only made to smile at her presence, the cowled 
iiMt sat in his accustomed seat Langdon had slipt the key of 
lis noble retreat into his note, requesting that it should be made 
M of by the lather as a security against all obtrusion ; but at the 
KOM time, imposing as a penalty, that he should receive Alice at 
if aioeiistomed hour for visiting him, and entertain ber with the 
irtorical sketches which he would find her already, to a consider* 
Ua extent, familiar with. This accounts for the ignorance of 
lr& Langdon and Emma, of the material change made in the 
oaoehold during her absence ; for the father, without informing 
my ooQi took his position in the library, and was soon lost in some 
C the valuable papers with which it was stored. The hour for 
ioner brooght the different parties to a better understanding of 
Im occurrences which so unexpectedly had taken place ; and, al- 
iMngh the holv father placed more reliance on the fortitude of 
In. liangdon than her husband, he still refrained from a full nar* 
■lion of laets, that she might not be made to suffer more than was 
i^nally necessary. 

** And when, father, and in what are these fearful times to end ?" 
nqnired Mrs. Langdon. as the last course was removed ; ** I think 
hal witli all the grjevoiis annoyances of the old country, they are 
'd preferable to this wild state. Our forests will return to their 
vigioal growth, if the mother continues her contest for it?" 

^ Not so my child," responded the deep calculator and firm be- 
level m the just provioence of Almighty Qod. "Money now 
leter mines the character and continuance of war, and the cost of 
ha present is becoming somewhat alarming, even to the adher- 
»ls of the public debt svstem of England ; they cannot afford to 
wep us in a state of barbarity at the present expense. But why 
ipeak yoD of preferences of any kind," continued he; *' is the term 
ipplicabie to the human state of man. or of nations ^ Delusive 
Iream of nature — fancy of a fleeting existence ; no, my children, 
he will to serve Qod, and the political right to do so, according 
o that will, is all that is permanent and worthy of consideration 
ibout OS. These will come, I trust,. out of the contest before us, 
lod if they do, I shall be fally compensated for the trials they have 
iQBt me, at least" 

** And why do you write then of the possible perfection of human 
leeiety, and of the laws which should govern it ? I can furnish 
roa with a manuscript, which was produced by your hand, filled 
irith the fbture happiness of man p and Mrs. Langdon rang ior 
i servant 

Father Doane remembered his poor deserted cottage, and with 
iihrag, only answered : ^well, if iMties caucoi&SfiiV^\.X?|Wc«sasA^ 
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prlefita may well write folly. I preBume you will say that itwai 
to amuse you. I will, on my part, make use of the same excase." * 

" But this will not answer, holy lUthc t," insisted the lady ; " yoQ 
write in sheer earnest— the fate of a young people is before jrooj 
and you are evidently preparing land marks for their direction. 
Do not think us only fit for your gardens, yards and dairies; w« 
have been queens in our day, and I do not know that the world" 
was made to suffer by the innirtion But in truth, father," added 
she, ^* I am deeply interested in your propositions. You know 
that having (Vice broke up our early prejudices, we are prepared 
for any thing that will promise the most favorable result. Resaltl, 
I mean, to the human race, as * bread artist,' to borrow a foreibla 
expression of the day ; — any thing that will secure wherewithal to 
satisfy * the imperative demands of hunger.'" 

" And what will you do with state, my child ?" enquiced the 
scrutinizing Jesuit ; " what would you do with this noble roansloD 
and this numerous retinue, and still more necessary, the delicate 
attentions which you are now able to bestow upon your sweet 
young lady here ?" and the father paused, as he gazed npon th6 
perfectly collected face. »- 

" Father," replied the elegant woman before him, " I andef"' 
stand you, and appreciate your motives ; but the same quettionl 
have been put too oflen to distress me now with the anxiety of an- 
swering them ; I would this instant resign all, could I but be iff* 
strumentalin dividing the burthen of physical yrretchedness with' 
my fellow man. But I would not willingly lay aside the necessa- 
ry discipline which I see these produce, without the hope of poi- 
sessing a better substitute. Now what do you propose Cor an or- 
ganization of society as stable as that which belongs to the present 
system ?" 

It will be remembered that father Duane had but recently beeik 
made acquainted with his hostess, and that the Jesuits are rather 
skeptical as to the ability of woman to act in, or even comprehend 
the abstruser principles of government. He was not then prepared 
for the challenge now before him ; he soon rallied however, and 

Sroposed this leading question. " What are the pursuits of man t 
etermine these, andyou have the basis of organization; for yon 
are right, madam, — society must be organized in all its relatione 
I am free to regard the liberty of which we are now boasting, as a 
mere transition state, and that if it be not made ultimately to re- 
sult in something better, it will in the end, inevitably fall into some- 
thing worse than our older communities now present." 

" I am no political economist, father," observed Mrs. Langdon 
smilingly, " therefore go on, I only know one thing that man must 
most peremptorily do ; that is, serve God ; for without, he soon be- 
comes a prey to the most insatiable demons." She paused, and thii' 
the holy man could sympathize with the wife, whose husband enjoy- 
ed} the liberty of irrehgion ; for it was ia vain for her to conceal toe 
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Bh whkh had now for yeara been the ioseperable aseociaU 
her thcmghts. 

e«, my child," replied he quickly, <- and thanks be to the 
leoce of Almighty God, he has placed the organization ofa 
Dinent over this peculiar interest or necessary pursuit ofmaa^ 
id his possible interference. The church claims his.fealty here^ 
e yields it in full faith and obedience. But I allude to the tem- 
purfiuits.of man ; man, as the bread artist, as vou call him; 
are these ? first, production, second transportation, and third, 
nge. These are his pursuitB, and his organization into so- 
B^t base upon them." 

Hi production varie^ so do treuisportation and exchange," 
i the lady, " there are those who till the soil for what is call. 
( raw material, and then the manufacturer of these into arti- 
* trade J so with the channels of transportation; the ships at 
iver craA;; canal boats, and now rail roade ; the exchanges 
a country are into wholesale and retail — into seaboard an^ 
ir markets ; in truth, father, I am at a loss to know how you 
simplify these various interests, so as to form them into dis- 
loiitical orders j I fear me that it will ever be mobocracy or 
*cihy, or rather that there will be nothing permanent be- 

od wiiere, my dear <;hUd, did you find time," asked the Ikdier,, 
nrsuing this mtricate, and altogether discouraging research:'; 
nily too much delighted, that my treatise should have fallen 
ich hands." 

od what will the spinage, the ducks and turkeys, and the 
lairy aay to this ?" retorted the playful economist " Well, 
ar «rr, you must know that I am an Italian by birth, and thju 
dry times our good people thought to better their state ^ 
ig for liberty too— liberty in the abstract. We were not 
8fl you may suppose, and it was to dissuade those who were 
) toe from espousing the cause of anarchy, without first es- 
ung the means of regulating it when they had arrived at this 
tary phasis, that forced the subject of politics upon me. But I 
never reconcile the conflicting elements of interest, and know- 
lit ithese would ever govern men, who saw not beyond the 
of time, I never took a very active part in the subject. Stilj, 
," added she sweetly, <<I wasa girl then, and had other objects 
aodon, now I am grown older, and would fain live without 
*inore than I do ;" and her smile again partook of a melaa- 



fill satisfy you in a moment as to vour defective analysis," 
ed the father ; '^you do not remember that production is the 
lhe>soil apon which it is produced, and that the producer is en- 
oBlll the benefits of the production, not onl^ in its unwrought 
ter, but wrought—or in other words, until it is ready to be ez- 
3d for some equally perfected article from some other quar- 
7 
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ter of the globe. Now if we torego this important feature io all 
national economy, it is well ; but if we do not, we will find that tbe 
first interest, production, is not as various as you suppose, and that 
when you take in the power of every people, from its natural 
character, to work up what it produces ; it is reduced in fact to a 
single element It is assumed that for every given body of grown 
able bodied persons there are at least one third children, and if 
we place the old and infirm with the latter, almost one half. Now, 
add to this element of industry, the mechanical skill to which it 
may arrive; and in every community of persons, it will be found, 
that by the increased force obtained from this quarter, the srosi 
material of production may be brought to the nett article of the 
market" 

" Good, very good," observed the lady, seeing a main difficulty 
removed, " but what father, would you bind the poor children t» 
to hard a fate ? I have been reading with the utmost pain^ the 
cruel degredation to which the poor factory classes are reduced by 
that very system." 

« Not so truly," replied the other ; '' it is because the child ii 
not engaged in enhancing the value of the parent's productkMif, 
that he is overtasked. Let me have the male and female youth 
of any community of one hundred and fiOy to two hundred fkmilieB, 
and the improved machinery of our day, and from the age of twelve 
to nineteen, and I will not only work up all that they may produee, 
but will thoroughly educate the entire population — applymg half 
the time to each pursuit" 

" Again I find you a better economist than we Italians are," ob- l| 
.served the ladjr ; *' I see that you are making, what may be term- m 
ed, units of social force, ranging over tracts of from a mile to two n 
miles square, for I once calculated what the Landgrave's barony ^ 
here would furnish, allowing from fifly to one hundred acres to \ ■ 
each familv, and that was the result I would only ask if this jp 
would apply to all pursuits, mining, and grazing for instance as j| 
well as tillage ?" s 

" Perfectly," replied the priest ; " we, for example, would culti- 
vate cotton or rice as a staple, besides the necessaries of life ; tbe i, 
miner would substitute his ore ; which, from the nature of his hiUy i 
region, would occupy as much surface, and the same may be said » 
yof the grasses of the grazer. The basis of the limitation is the j, 
intellectual, moral, and religious instruction of the sociid ele- jj 
ment A square of four miles, or two and a half from a given cen- 
tre, where all the jp^eneral interests of the community should be 
transacted, would fulfill all the requirements of a strictly economi- 
cal and productive intiger of the body politic." 

Mrs. Langdon was forcibly struck with the confidence with 
which the Jesuit spoke. She was satisfied with his reduction of 
the first grand interest of society to this simple quantity^ but die 
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lid not see how the other two could be subjected to the same 
e, viz : transportatioa and exchange." 

*I would not subject them to the same rule at all," replied he to 
f question proposed by her, " ¥ would only engraft them on this, 
) main interest. What are our roads, canals and ships to do, 
t to carry our productions to market The numerical force re- 
ired to conduct this branch of interest is only to the production 
the ratio of about two to twenty, and lyithout the connexion 
dch I speak, b^ which this proportion of each social intiger 
mid be thrown into contact with the world, the habits of the peo- 
» would fail lo assimilate with those of their fellow-man. Be- 
^ it is in this channel, with all its appendages of store-houseik 
pots and wharves, that the surplus funds of a community find 
iployment The same rule holds with the mercantile operations 
all industrial bodies — thejr are reducible to a very simple pro- 
is, and bring into requisition a smaller number of operatives 
IL The proportion of exchangers to producers is as one to twen- 
and as this class should be confined in its operations to the par- 
8 for whom it acts, its character will be simply representea by 
breign and resident merchant, and their clerks; or for twohun- 
od families, some ten or a dozen individuals." 
^ And is it thus that vou would simplify the grand and imposing 
lehinery of society ?" asked the astonished questioner ; " and 
m then is it in this enlightened age that we are so imposed upon 
the shams of the old world ?" 

^ It is, that when we commence to achieve any thing," said the 
tier, '^ we never look to consequences — we despise experience, 
d when we have half-way exhausted bur energies or means, we 
come alarmed, and sacrifice our interests to the first purchaser 
it offers. This fact iiAhe history of individuals, applies equally 
nations, and thus it is, that were it not for the few who plcuse a 
oper value on the things of time, and are never elated by their 
■session, that the balanca of prudence is preserved, if preserv- 
at all. 

''Now," continued the far seeing churchman, ''it is not for our 
athful republic that I am preparing these papers, or that I would 
B this language ; but it is intended, when some half century or 
en century has passed over them, and they have found that eve- 
man born into the world, was not born to oe rich ; to lead to the 
iniry, if rich communities are not preferable to rich individuals, 
th in an individual and national point of view ; and to designate 
B proper method of making the experiment. But where have 
Q taken me, my dear madam," exclaimed this ever pleasant com- 
nion, laughingly, '* here is Miss Emma, actually forgetting the 
lunes of war in the Utopian cottages which we have oeen erect- 
ly for her. Never mind, my child, the laurel will be soon pluck* 
, and then the weary heart will test if there be any joy netter 
BUI the joy present ; save to the heart which is tem^et^d h^^SlVl 
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the jojT etefDftL And now rest ye, my deav chikdren, titt ny !•• 
turn, for fain wouId|I not myselfforget the preient, in perhape, alio 
diethtflive future. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

TBE spiENCB OP WAR, ESSEl^TIAL TO A yOUNG FR.S^ 

MAN. 

The detachment under Ralphton, reached the rendezvoua de*- 
afgnated by hia sulraltera, at the hour i^pecified, and our hero ie«t 
no time in reporting himself at the head-quarters of the ehivaliw 
apirit that was called upon, even with the loss of its own eonfiek>aii 
rectitude, and its accustomed decision of character, to head tfaa 
inoet important movement of the da^. A neat pavilion had beea 
prepared for him by the wealthy neighborhood in which he was 
ftpsted; and the attendance of officers and subordinatea audu as 
la elothe the command with becoming respect; but the object oH 
BM0t attraction to Ralphton, was the man, who was to cominaAd 
him in the hour of danger — the man, whose word was to announea 
tffe or death, not oaly to himeeif^ but to the worthy fellowa who 
bad submitted to his will in the conjunction about to be efieelad. 
Odenei Hadly was seated with his back to the entrance of bk 
ttarquese when Ralphton presented himself, and for some: tiat 
dfter, preserved this attitude, evidently tngaged in writing willi 
the utmost despatch. Our hero, who had been accustomed to thft 
oeol and deliberate manner of the Jesuit father, where every werA 
that he penned, appeared to have been determined upon, al the 
formation of the world, was impressed unfavorably with this trail 
of his new commander ; and could not disguise frotm hknself a 
•ertain predisposition to caution in any communication which be 
ahould hold with him. At length, the pper being finished, waft 
raperscribed, and the writer, passing his hand over an excited 
Ivow^ rose from his position at the table. An officer who had 
aecompanied Ralphton, now introduced him, and withdrew ; aMt 
It was then' that the rougher nature of the younger man, cookl 
ftill^ appreciate that ineffable blandness of expresion and tooe, 
which facinated,^ while it commanded, all who knew the individ« 
md before him. 

*' Captain Ralphton, welcome to the*defbnee of the Asheposs'' 
was the pointed salutation ; " we take post at the lower oreasing 
at an early hour to-morrow ; arc your troops refreshed 1": 

Ralphton took the feverish hand of the speaker, and giving bin 
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NK of those silent 4ook8, which best bespeak the fervour of coofi- 
leoce, at least in the man, if not in his measures, simply observed : 
'my command ie ready for instant action, sir, although it has ioin- 
td you by a forced march ; we had been informed of a combined 
oovement on the part of the enemy, and thought that no time 
rsald be lost in intercepting him." This was eaid with marked 
iteot, for perfect inertness reigned, where, the young officer felt, 
liat all should be alacrity and life. Nor did his shall miss the 
Bark. 

The soft persuasive eye of the commander was, in an instant, 
vercast by a deep tin^e of melancholy ; and he appeared with 
ifficulty to raliv his mind to the new subject of action. He at 
mgth repeated the observation. 

"A combined movement, sir? from whence does it come? not 
wn Charleston, surelv ?" 

'^ Yes, sir," replied Kalphton, " from Charleston, and on the part 
f the British horse. Twenty hours since, they lefl the city, and 
division of their patrols had crossed the Edisto at early night- 
ill yesterday." 

.''Mr. Ralphton," observed the brave, but dispirited leader, ^'I 
fete been forced, against my better judgment and holier convic- 
ioos, to this ungracious command. I had hoped that it would 
tare eventuated in my country's good, and I was prepared to 
lerifice everything to this consideration; but I am already in- 
iM)Qd to fear otherwise ; yet," he devoutly added, " be it as my 
Ireator wills, and not mine — the die is cast, I must onwards, 
hit what, sir, has occasioned this lower movement ? we have 
MD perfectly secret, and the town was quiet when we last 
Btrd ?" 

ftahphtoD assigned the cause, in the adventure of the daring 
Ifudlord, and the troubled brow of the commanding officer, be- 
ill once more to regain its peculiar fascination. 
•* And what do you propose, Captain Ralphton?*' he inquired, 
h» a moment's pause ; for he saw that the experienced young 
lidier icould not brook the delay which prevailed ; " are you for 
liy definite movement, pending our stand. at the Ashepoo?" 

'^Tes, sir,'' replied the othe/, quickly. " I am for crossing that 
Irer at the upper fords, and if the British horse have not yet 
laehed that point, to dispute the passage with them. I am anx- 
ras to learn still more of the actual force and position of the 
Demy. We are always ready to meet him ; but like, as our 
roopers say, to see first what sort of creature he is. My men are 
ot accdistomed to the red coats in martial array, and an hour or 
iro spent in reconnoitering their force, would add much to the 
Mrtainty of victory." 

.^ What, and would you rid.e fifly miles to accomplish this ?" 

"Teoy sir, a hundred," was the calm reply, *' if they would add 
% fisather to the fortunes of the day." 
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" March— march then, captain, I gife yon * carte blanche? to i 
whatever you please until to-morrow niffhi, when I will take « 
my position on the river below, and shall at that time expect fl 
to join me there." 

Kalphton hastened from the tent of the commander lo his H 
ranced guard, and ordered it, in person, to take the road for tl 
doable bridges ; fearing that the gay party, which evidently rok 
Hi the councils of the day, should they learn the object of k 
movements, would induce a countermand of his orders. ButtfM 
was no fear of this. A sumptuous breakfast, to be given in tl 
neighborhood, in time for the march of the troops, was the M 
excitement of the moment, and had the tramp ot the British km 
instead of the sturdy followers of Ralphton, caught their ear, 
would have been regret for the disturbance of their hilarity afkxi 
which would have filled their thoughtless and inconstant nrintfi 
80 necessary is -it that deadly war, and frivolous pleasure shoa 
be kept asunder, at least, among soldiery who fight only for H 
defence or maintenance of their rights. 

Many has been the tear, and deep has been the regret w4lli 
sprang from the occurrences of that fatal breakfkst boards 
loyalist of the nei^hbonrhood, a female loyalist too, so rancorw 
was ihe enmity of party m that day ; heartng of the detachiM 
of British horse to which Ralphton alluded, and knowing -also 41 
intended entertainment to her unfortunate victims, coramunieal 
the propisr intelligence to the commander, and when the pairfy 
tablo had been all cofllccted, and the t4ioughts of an enemy levt 
the delicacies of the reason, the signal was given, and the hea* 
lancers of the Brttish horse, daiAied into the court yard. A Ml 
ful servant of the gallant Hadl}^, called to him in time for esoai 
«nd pointing to his horse, which was already saddled, and {N 
parea for flight, he htirried to the gates in rear of the «ncfomii 
and throwing them open, cried out, *' master save yourself 
Ifae rice fields." The crop was now in tassel, the canals all £llc 
and the soil miry ; but the steed was a favourite — pampered darii 
Ihe owners confinement to the ci^, and of good olooa $ all that 
required, was a fair start,' the riee fields once cleared, «Dd 1 
dense hammock on the opposite side gained ; for, wkh thSi t 
lider was perfectly familiar, llie fioble animal appeared to 41 
Ihe importance of the moment — the enemv were in cAose ppm 
and the first and second brealc had been already passed. Butl 
Ikies decreed otherwise — man and horse had both forgotten 1 
laws of imperative obedience — and when the last broad ehan 
pawned l)efore them, they recoiled. Not tm instant vnts <to : 
lost. Springing into the water himself, and drawing the ktm 
forcibly after him, the fugitive reached the opposite biknk, twtl 
effort had teen extreme—the metal of the •aoimfld 'becaiimi 
much excited to allow of his remounting, and kk Ibit tryioft Hi 
of inaction, he was obliged to await his caplora. Thoa yiwiad 
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9t>irit.to wtiat he had always regarded as an inevltatfte 
, vhouid the fatd enterprise ki which he had enlisted, fiiil. 
ad souffht protection to visit a siqk family— *he was met on hk ' 
home, by bis evil genius, in the form of an itiusion — the fal«e 
on urged by others, that he was the only person who €Ould 
the drooping spirits of hiseountrymen. This was judiciously 
iged, and the- interior promptings of a bold and energetic 
re, won over to the destruction of their possessor. And where 

the spirits whom they promised would rally under him ? 
were they not at the rescue ? a trtfiing party of the «nemy 
3 the capture, and the same trifling party escorted the eap- 
bftek to his prison. Ever may the example close the ear of 
roang Afneric^in to 4klse iltosions of patriotism, or of private 
[tion. Nothing can change the sacred character of the parole 
ay form — it is a higher political trust than the duties of the 
»it is a deeper stain upon the escutcheons oC a state, than 
t from the battle ground. Loose were the moral «ounsellor« 
le devoted Hadly, and sorely have they paid, at the contem- 
on of his fate, for the desolation they occasioned. Retribu- 
jostice has been fully dealt, for while the name of their victim 
es the proudest archieves of his state, the fame of his sedueers 
it In the detestation with which we turn from every act of na- 
il immorality ; the forfeiture of the parole, decidedly one of 
nost debasing. 

It we must follow our more fortunate champion of the day. 
ihton, finding that the enemy had not crossed the ford to 
li he had directed his march, and that nothing had been 
d of him for miles below, -now t>ent all his energies upon the 
nnoissance of the main body, laying upon the waters of the 
ibahee. in this enterprise, he found Langdon of infinite im- 
mce, for although the Lrandgrave had not spent mueh of his 
at bis plantation in this neiglibourhood, since h4s return from 
>pe, it was among the extensive wilds which lay upon the 
ere of these distant streams, that he acquired the solitary 
ftcteristics of his youth, and the still more secluded habits of 
^>er years. No sooner had he reached these old haunts, than 
w -spirit seemed to actuate the man. No soldier in the com- 
d was ffiore forward on the scout, and no disposition of the 
Kv more «arefirily noted than by him. The stratagem of war 

his peculiar forte, and this most foreiblj" shown, in the art 

which he seduced his slaves, from their new allegiance. 
rag those wht> remained, he found a faithful companion of bis 
lood, and one who had sufficient influence with the fugjtivee. 
a, he eafeifuAly impressed, with the valor of the Amerioan 
^ and with <ibeir deteraiinalaoQ to exterminate 4bdr foes at 
Muid «a|^gement which was about to take place. In this 
1^ R wasidhstmetly laid down, that ao quarter was to be^«C!iL- 
and that blacfai m weH at wbitftft^ ^wqkM ^ tS^^oci as^ tck^ 
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sword. He told Rolla, that he could not but regret it, but thai 
was the fateoi war, and his individual influence could have, 
possible effect Of course, the servant saw nothing of the aetl 
state of the command, for the contrast of the flashy English r0| 
lar, wiih the half-clad American yeoman, would have put to flii 
all logic on the subjecL It was enough for the faithful slave, It 
the Landgrave was of the army, it must be grand ; and before I 
hour of midnight^ Liangdon had the satisfaction of restoring i 
dependents to their own snug quarters, not to be lured away agi 
by the indolent indulgence oi' a camp. 

Having satisfied himself of every particular in connexion w 
the enemy — his force — the diflerent arms of which it was compoa 
— the probable time and objects of his movement, and the spjril 
the troops; Ralphton moved to his position on the Ashepoo, to nM 
as he thought, a far more formidable armament of men, for theB 
ish detachment was scarcely double his own force. A day pav 
however, and no movement on the part of the Americans wasc 
coverable. Another day would bring the enemy upon him with 
whole power, and in the uncertainty of these trying circumstan 
he could only find relief in the careful examination of his positi 
and the calculation of his chances should he attempt to make hi 
against the enemy with his inferior force. A simple oircumstai 
determined the little council which Ralphton convened on the 
casion. It was the discovery of a piece of ordinance, which I 
been no doubt iefl there on some former occasion, when the sa 
ffround had been thought of as a point of resistance. Ralph 
had united himself when a boy with a company of artillerii 
which the wealthy residents of Dorchester had fostered for th 
amusement, and for the better development of muscle on the p 
of their sons. He had become a p'roncient in the managemeni 
this most important arm of national defence ; and he had no wk 
er espied the formidable instrument, than he saw the advantage tl 
it would give him in the peculiar position he occupied. In 
own mind he at once determined to risk the fortune of an enga, 
ment. A causeway of some quarter of a mile, constructed ove 
miry salt marsh, connected the ferriage of the Combahee witi 
plateen of high land, already cleared, and free from breaks ; the 
tire body laying to the riffht of the highway, and extending 00 
three or four hundred yards back to a range of buildings, com) 
sing barns, stables, mill houses, &c. On the left of the cause* 
lay islands of dense growth, within fair rifle range, and sepai 
ed by a slough, whence the mud had been taken to build 
road. Immediately at the point where the causeway iefl 
main land, the highway changed its directton ; being a nato 
screen from whence his ordnance could range the entire distai 
to the ferry ; and when we add to this, a sufficient space in 
rear of this battery, to hold his main foree, and y^t conceal th 
ih>m the advancing enemy, we have given all the strong pointi 
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be field, which our sanguine young hero thought he could hold 
against a foe as numerous again as his own, and composed of Uie 
nost experienced troops in the British army. The disposi^on he 
Mide of bis force had one.sitigle object in view, and this wat^ 
Ml to check the advance of the enemy along the causeway as 
o suffer a sufficient number only to deploy upon the main land, 
m would engage his own troops man to man. The ordnance, 
irith a party of sharp shooters, stationed in the island on the lefl, 
were to> effect this ; the charge of the first, with the main body in 
he rear, to devolve on Ralphton and Langdon, while Sandford, 
inth his acute eye and quick action, was given the riflemen. The 
itopositton of thi^ lelt wing was intended only lo engage and draw 
m the eaemy, as he formed upon the open plain on the right, so 
10 to prevent his confining his whole attention to the dislodgment 
iTRalphton's artillery. To co-operate with this force, by galiiikg 
lieir columns as they wheeled into line, Brandon, with the horse, 
WBB stationed at some distance in the rear ; his orders being only 
Id ebgage the enemy when the best advantage could be gainea. 
rhus arranged, and each division well drilled in its part, the care- 
!hl commander turned his attention to that most important of ah! 
iaties, the moral state of his troops. It was not uow a political 
Mmvass in which he was required to exert his eloquence ; but an 
leeasion on which the interior force of the man was to determine 
the extent of his ability. He said little in a concise address made 
lium, which was calculated to excite ; but the single intent of his 
irorda was to impress uiion each man the firmness with which he 
ntended to perform his own duty. " Soldiers," he exclaimed, 
Vith a dauntless expression, " my position in the fight will be such 
liMt each man in the field may clearly discern me ; when I give 
lack, and only then, desert the post which is assigned you. I ask 
M more — do this, and Carolina will feel for centuries the value of 
[he blow we this day strike. Let our watchword then be, ' Caro- 
ina forever*." A calm determination seemed to actuate each 
neast of the devoted band, and when the signal was given of the 
ipproach of the enemy, they took their places in rank, as though 
hey knew on whom they had to rely. 

In the place of grape shot, Ralphton had collected from the plan- 
sations around, a number of trace and log chains, and with these 
w hoped to hurl destruction through the approaching columns. 
Hie powder was limited, however, and if a dozen discharges did 
lot decide the fortunes of the day, the sword and bayonet, aF>d not 
he artillery, must do it. The English pioneers had prepared rafls 
)f boats, and the advance of their troops across the river was ren- 
}ered sufficiently rapid by this means. They had heard that a 
^rty of Americans nad posted themselves on the opposite bank, 
Mit not dreaming of an effective stand, they used no particular 
precautions to escape the deadly defile of the causeway ; and it 
naa not before the head of their columa had rea^lx^d \.^^ \^vc\ ^^ 
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posite the shakp shooters of Saodford, whieh was about balfimv 
the defile, that the signal was given to arrest it The sharp wisk 
of the fatal rifle bullet produced its eflect. The first platoon, then 
the second, and now a third, with. all the officers within point 
blank range were shot down before the word halt could be giveo. 
The panic however was but for a short duration ; onward moved 
the still closer rank of doomed men, the pace accellerated. Sand- 
ford again picked out officer after officer as they passed him ; but 
this produced no visible effect. The first battalion had reached 
the cleared, firm land, and wheeled to the right, to engage the left 
wing of the Americans, which at this time presented itself; when 
Ralphton, witli his own hand seized the fatal match. Still the train 
was not fired. Tne second, third, and fourth battalions wheeled 
and deployed, and when the first order was given to the succeeding 
corps to march forward, the entire detachment was levelled to the 
earth. An awful yell succeeded. The troops that were in rear upon 
the causeway at first turned for flight, and even those who wereir 
hne upon the main land recoiled from the fire of the infantry wbict^ 
now opened upon them ; but the movement was soon corrected, an^ 
again the brave veterans marched steadily forward. Discharge 
alter discharge from the deadly canon, and bullet after bullet froin 
the still more sure rifle, only hastened their onward march. Eight 
cartridges from twelve had now been spent, and at least one half 
of the enemy's force was either on the causeway, or engaged upon 
the plain; it was now time to dispute the further passage of the 
defile hand to hand, even should the deadly charge which was now 
made upon the battery, fail to carry it. It was at this juncture too, 
that Ralphton found his letlt, giving way before the steady advance 
of the British line ; and this, when he expected confidently to see 
their flank, which was perfectly exposed to Brandon's horse, charg- 
ed by him, and'thus the balance or force preserved. But there wai 
no movement from this quarter at all ; and his mind involuntarily 
gave way to the impression that the cavalry arm had been be^ 
trayed. He was not kept however long in suspence. The sten- 
torian voice of Sandford. from a tree on the skirt of the swamp in 
which he was posted, rung forth, * traitor — Brandon the traitor,' 
and in an instant after the daring fellow had sprung to the ground. 

Ralphton, calling to the Landgrave, who, until then had re- 
mained perfcctlv quiet, said to him, in a low voice, <^ I can manaflt 
this part myself now ; shoot that scoundrel Brandon, and taw 
charge of the horse, all depends upon you." 

Langdon's spurs were driven into the sides of his noble charger, 
and in a few moments after, the discharge of a pistol in the di- 
rection of the troop, gave new life to the firm and determined 
young soldier. And this was required, at the point of the engage- 
ment to which we allude. The retreat of the left wing had en- 
abled the British line to change its direction, «o as to co-operate 
with the charge, which was ordered upon the battery under 
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Ralphton. He was forced by this mnnceuvre to display his whole 
•treogth, for had the enemy cleared the debauch of the defile, and 
thus cut off the connexion of his main body with the left, all would 
lave been lost. Giving the order to advance, he placed his match to 
tJKlast charge, and then drawing his sword, mounted his well tried 
lorrel. The first round of musketry had just been fired into the 
verjc faces of the astonished British line by the American force 
creeping upon them from the bushes around, when the thunder of 
Langdon's horse, carried every thing before it, in the quarter from 
irhence it was most required — the detachment which was ordered 
to outflank the main force, and gain the road. It was now that 
(be fate of war depended upon the moral force of the respective 
leaders. Two horses had already fallen under Ralphton, and 
"ank afler rank of his immediate command borne to the earth by 
lie superior force of the British bayonet, when the bold sugges- 
ion was presented, to throw himself, with his main force, upon the 
AQseway, and thus trust all to the inevitable necessity of fighting. 
The order was given, and bearing down with redoubled energy — 
he butt of the musket, used instead of the bayonet, he gained the 
larrow roadway. The movement had the desired effect; the 
Msemy, not knowing the force "that might be in reserve, recoiled, 
ind its rear had already commenced to recross the river, when 
hej discovered the nature of fhe det^perate act. Troops are not 
maily halted, however, in retreat, and Ralphton had driven them 
irer at least one quarter of the causeway, when he found himself 
letween two fires. Langdon had performed wonders — charge 
iller charge had been made, to keep the enemy from pursuing 
he main bod^ of Americans to the causeway, and closing them up- 
m it, but all m vain ; the fight must now, in truth, be hand to hand. 
But why that sudden cheering from the advanced column 
n command of Ralphton himself ? why was a moment's interval 
^ven them, spent in waving their hands towards the point of main 
and over which the lefl wing had retreated ? It was the unex- 
lected recoil of the British force from that quarter, and the Amer- 
leans closing rapidly upon them. But doomed men, how could 
ills avail, when twenty to one now hemmed them in upon a close 
lathway? And bow came this sudden change in the fate of the 
lighland engagement 1 what had infused new life into them ? It 
iras the never to be dispirited Sandford. He had no sooner die- 
sovered that his commanding officer had determined to do or die, 
han he turned to the only resource lefl him — the possible rally of 
he left wing. Throwing himself into the water, at the time when 
he two armies were most warmly engaged, he swam to the cause- 
vay undiscovered, crossed it, and plungmg into the stream below, 
Iriited with its swift current to a point nearest his men. His pre- 
tence had been hailed as a miracle ; and Langdon, who had dis- 
covered his motivei and seeing that Ralphton's fate could not be 
iltered hy any thing that his horse could do^ now heacvw^ds^'K^Sssk 
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handt^ome style upon the flank and rear oftht enemy, encc 
tliem to re-engage in the fight. 

Bm what influence, we say, could the daring of Sandlbi 
upon the fate of his commander ? None ; the only dep« 
here was upon heavy blows and cool determination. Nor w 
young leader deficient in either. Hia arm was now wfta 
his eye for an instant glanced at the column re-crossing tl 
at the distance of some two hundred yards. The wind ble^ 
]y from that quarter, and he could distinctly catch the soum 
ble quick march.' But with that sound came the only 
safely to the devoted band. Ralphton had often witnessed 
petuous flame of the marsh fire — the flag in the present i 
wave to and fro before the sweeping breese. The thouq 
enough ; drawmg a pistol from bis belt and discharging i 
liffht punk which he had prepared for his artillery, a brigh 
gfeamed for an instant from his hand, in a second alter 
thrown into the sedge, and with n joyous shout the younjf 
cried, " give way boys, give way to a new ally." The wo 
seized in an instant the confident hope, — the whole party ■ 
volved OS it were in one entire sheet of flame. To the a 
enemy, they looked as demons, belching forth destructio 
them the<;auseway seemed one lurid ball of fire; save wl 
wind, breakmg through the void which the roadway occf 
discovered the equally rapid approach of their infernal foe. 
threw themselves with horror nito the mire on either side, to 
(he devouring element ; but the greater number rushed wi 
feet consternation upon the ranks of their now retreatinfl 
ment. Still Ralphton saw that the panic could be of but m 
ration; and that to gain the advantage of the day, and sav 
selves, he must also clear the now blackened track. Hi 
riflemen, who were without the reach of the flame, cool 
achieve the object ; and they *had been too well drilled 
get their part. Springnig from the thicket in rear of the pet 
fbe, and before the approach of the wild fire ; they, like the 
mander, passed unnoticed to a broshjence on tbe enemy^i 
the causeway, and near enough to gall them, should they t 
to reform before Ralphton could reach the level. Seeing tl 
movement, he prest rapidly upon the flame, and with its lai 
sweep into the thinner grass of the highland, he was in poa 
ehargp the still disordered foe. 

But was the fate of the day determined even by this dari 
far from it. The eneitfy still outnumbeted tiim, and again ! 
mitnanageable cavalry retired to a pbst beyond the reaeh ■ 
ger. In vain did he yell oat, * Langdon to the charge ;' ti 
effective arm in the emergency before him, watf immoveaM 
thought passed his mind in an instant,/ the Landgrave bm 
and with the rapidity of the thought, hfe iew aicrMs the y 
the fAtfMive tlotpa. tJrihoraing iStat firaftTidtfr he raaetved, hi 
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latonishcd band ; and before they could recover themselves, 
shed ili**!!! against the flank of the enemy's line which was 
•apidly- i?ecruited by the fugitives from the causeway. This 
i iinijerative movement. The force under Sandford compo- 
,e left wioiT. and whicli had so gallantly redeemed its char- 
ipon his reaching it. had now borne the heat of battle for a 
jrable lime. It wis retiring, but in order, to the barns 
5h we have spoken. To prevent this he saw was impossi- 
» continue the ruinous contof^t in which he was now engaged, 
igainst infantry properly formed, w^s t^qually so ; and what 
le.expect from tiie unomcered body which he had necessa- 
\, to lead on the horse? The undaunted mind of the brave 
, was not yet made to despair. But what could the cause of 
vement be, which of all others he most desired — his faithful 
D-hand men, had not only formed, but were moving in gal- 
^le upon the rear of the line with which he was engaged. . 
arc moments when desperation is suddenly succeeded by 
in of perH^ct conviction ; ami it is then that man's power is 
lighest. Ralpbton felt i[)is upon the present occasion. He 
at ti^e struggle would be great, for his enemv was com-' 
d by discreet and able Generals, and that cool fighting, and 
ids of daring, were their fort. On the contrary these deeds 
lis only dependence, could he but preserve his life for a 
ur longer, and the fate of the day was his. Devoutly rais- 
thoughts to the eternal ruler, he craved his care, and beg- 
I direction ; but above all asked for calmness. His soul felt 
jp awe which prayer sincerely offered will invariably bring: 
er it the calm of perfect confidence. He once more looked 
him, saw that Sandford had secured his position in the 
and was harrasslng the British line. He could hear the 
iportof his sharp shooters, who were doing execution among 
ncers, and the movement of his main body was even more 
1 than when he commanded it. Reining up his horse, or 
still endeavoring to find a breach in the enemy's line, he 
1 his men to hall, and telling them that all was s^fe, quietly 
nted. The act produced the desired effect He was scarce- 
►f reach of the enemy's fire, and had now been fighting des- 
y for hours ; could he intend still to hold out? was th^or^ 
and march of the rough corps before them, really to 
ate in an open field fight,- the forcrcs nearly equal ? and could 
•airy wait thus quietly for the proper emergency ? The ene- 
ked involuntarily to the river in search of the column which 
! bad driven across it a second time. But Ralphton had 
mounted for this purpose alone ; he had learned the use of 
d if it could drive the enemy from a causeway, it would also 
is own forces from a barn when their services should be re- 
on the open field. He knew too that he could depend upon 
rd to abet his design ; he therefore c^v\\«i\V^ ^\e^vife\ ^ 
8 
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burniog brand and pointing to the ricks of rice wliich wera adjoia- 
ing the buildings, he directed a trooper, upon the Fignal he should 
give, to fire tiiem. Once more he glanced at his aiuin body, dis- 
satisfied only with his ignorance of its leader. But this was not 
of long duration ; for the only linen handkercbier in the detach- 
ment was that of the wealthy Landgrave, and this could be dis- 
tinctly discovered waving over the centra of the line ; the blood- 
stained signal of the chivalric soldier. But they had now arrived 
at a point whence most of the soldiery could count with cer- 
tainty on his man, and the word halt, was distinctly heard. No 
instant was to be lost; Ralphton sprang upon his horse, gave the 
order for firing the ricks, and in a moment aRer* with his sword 
waving in the air, cried out'*Langdon forever, the true son of Car 
rolina, the noble Landgrave." The cavalry who had seen bim 
fall, covered with wounds, and prostrate on the earth, could scarce- 
ly realize the idea; but as though the fire of their Ibrmer leader 
bad again infused them, they with one voice united in the shoot. 
The British line looked in amazement, but their attention was 
soon attracted in another quarter, volly allcr volly poured in from 
the American line, and before they could recover their surprise, 
their ranks had been completely riddled. The fire in the mean 
time had been no sooner put to the stacks of rice, than the com- 
mand under the determined Sand ford rushed from the barns upon 
their front, and Ralphton ordering his men to make sure of as 
many as he did, dashed pell mell into the thickest of their ranks. 
The contest was of short duration. Already had the left of the 
enemy's line, which was the least exposed, broken in column to the 
rear, and in a few moments after the centre, which had sufiered 
most from the rifles of the brush fence, followed in less order; and 
last of all the left, with arms thrown down, and the retreat sound- 
ing from every drum, forced through the American ranks, and 
rushed headlong for the ever memorable causeway. One loud 
peal of victory sounded from the gallant possessors of the field, and 
then the din of war ceased ; for all were too deeply impressed 
with its horrors, and too perfectly satisfied with the prowess of ei- 
ther party, to wish its farther continuance. The American force 
took possession of the neighboring buildings, extinguished tne 
flan^ which had not yet reached them, cmd in the silence of the 
evenmg, performed the sacred ofiice of intering their dead. The 
loss on both sides was great; but although one-third ofRalphton's 
little band had fallen, its eifectiveness was infinitely increased ; 
each man had met his enemy, and measured strength with him,— 
discipline was now fully appreciated, and more even than this, the 
inestimable value of experienced and efiicient ofiicers thoroughly 
felt. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GENERAL ECONOMY OF NATIONS TOUCHED UPON. 

'ORE we enter upon the retreat of the force under Ralphton, 
. view to its junction with the main body of the Americans, 
he of course still regarded as under arms, we must account 
) fortunate, but unexpected appearance of the Landgrave at 
ad of tlie detachment which our hero had abandoned for 
)ment, to ralhr the horse. This brave, but impulsive officeri 
»isted Saiidford in leading back the left wing of their little 
(lent ; but he no sooner discovered the ruse of his gallant 
and the surprising effect of tlie fire-brand ih the narrow 
vay, than he determined to prevent the retreating enemy 
initing with those who were engaged with Sandford. T0 
9, he must cut them off from the plane. A rapid charge was 
id, and handsomely was the first descent performed ; but in 
ing the second time, the bridle rein of the Landgrave was 
iway. The order lor the onset had been given, however, 
)wn they plunged. To continue this pace into the very 
of the enemy, would have been inevitaole destruction, — to 
le men on his account, cowardice. What was the alterna- 
In an instant, and the only expedient was adopted. Draw- 
dirk from his breast, and placing it to the chest of the gallant 
he no sooner saw the impetus of the charge fairly estab- 
, and the enemy, on their part, poising their fire arms, than 
inged the fatal steel into the animals vitals, which with a deep 
,- brought him headlong to the earth. The act was seen by 
and the eiiect felt by few ; but it had not been accomplished 
e to escape the round that was discharged at the moment. 
.(] been clearly in advance of his men, and hence, presented 
ofit prominent object for their balls. These pierced him on 
side, and when he was found by Ralphton's men, he was 
icovering from a swoon, which the loss of blood had occa- 
I. They raised him from the ground, and after unbinding 
;ht dress, and bathing him with water, he recovered enougn 
lember somewhat of his position. " Is tlie day ours?" was 
3t inquiry. "Not yet," was the answer. "Where is the 
r ?" he then asked, and if was no sooner pointed out, than 
ind the object that he had contended for to a certain extent, 
But the junction of the two. detachments had not yet taken 
\ and directing himself to be borne upon his sash, which four 
sarried, with one behind to hold him erect, he resolutely 
d and conducted his command, as we have seen, 
ler the exhilerating eflfect of the last shout of victory,.the 
^ of the delicate recluse had given way^ aud it ^^& 
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Bometime before Ralphton could discover the extent of his danger. 
The most deadly incision had been made just above the hip, en 
the left side, and whether tlie ball had parsed through or was 
still in the body, was the question which would decide the case j 
the rest were merely flesh wounds. Our hero knew little of the 
etiquette of camps, but he felt the anxiety of a man, who would 
suner no false pride to prevent his friend^s obtaining relief whcrc- 
ever it could be had. While the Briiish soldiery were engaged 
in removing their wounded, and the officers of the medical staff in 
seeing to their comfort, he wrote a note, simply stating^, that the 
Landgrave Langdon, a gentleman of great worth, lay dangerously 
wounded, and that if the laws of war did not preclude an act ol' 
mercy — he would bo truly obliged to the gallant foe -with whom 
he had been.just engaged, to extend (d him their surgical advice, 
as there was no possibility, in time, to communicate with the 
American staff. The note had been scarcely perused by the di- 
recting officer, when he committed his charge to the next in com- 
mand and hastened to the quarters in which Langdon had been 
now deposited. A glance at the pnle face of the wounded man, 
confirmed the suspicions of the stranger, and merely whisperinor 
to Ralphton, " my old Oxford chum," he engaged himself instantly 
with his examinations. 

"Good, Mr. commander," observed the Englishman; "I need 
not ask if your friend has a firm nerve, for I knew him in \m 
youth," and pointing to his left cheek; "this gash shews its coOl- 
. ness too ; ten paces were nothing to the certainty of the young 
savage's aim; but I assure you, sir, that it will require both 
strength and coolness to encounter what is now before him. 
What are his connexions in life, he should be prepared to know 
the worst, and to have his mind made up. Is he pious or still the 
daring infidel ? I should know all these things, for 1 myself must 
be firm." 

Ralphton told him to depend upon the Landurrave. " He is a 
silent man, sir," observed he, *• and his chief affection is now for 
an only child, in the last stages of a decline. As for your last 
question, if he believes not God, he fears him not ; save him if 
you can." 

Langdon had paid little attention to what had passed him until 
now, when the voice of the British surgeon caught his ear, direct- 
ing an attendant to bring his instruments. He gradually turned 
himself upon his couch, and looking with the utmost intensity, 
cried out, " and who have we hear, Mr. Ralphton, an «nemy or 
friend ? I have heard that voice before ; it is the harbinger of no 

Sood to me — rather the foretaste of what I must soon encounter, 
le dark pall of death." Ralphton had approached the sick man, 
but the Englishman, finding the old rancour still existing, and the 
patient's mind unsettled, slipt behind a partition in the chamber, 
and awaited the course of the commanding officer. - RslphWn, 
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who knew little of the darker passages of the human paafiiooB, 
and who could, therefore, only see in the inquiry of his friend jan 
evidence of bis precarious slate, took the hand of Langdon, and 
feeling the pulse, calmly observed, "if you feared not the enemy's 
IbaUetfl this morning, there is no reason why you should fear .hjiB 
■teel now. Besides, it is only the probe and scalpel, and in the 
bands of an experienced surgeon." 

" Enough," crfed the wounded man, as though his suspicions 
had been confirmed ; " 1 um ready — he was no scoundrel, although 
a base tyrant. Tell the little Alice, Ralphton, that I have gone 
before her, it will be a consolation to her pure spirit to offer up its 
last prayer for her poor father." 

" Not so sure of that, Langdon," said the surgeon, who now 
presented himself; " if the ball that you shot through me, could 
fiance, and be extracted, why may not that which our less expert 
fellows have pinked you with, follow the same treu)k ; but we will 
40on see ;" and taking advantage of the quiescent state in which 
his old comrade had thrown himself, he bared the wounded side. 
and in a few moments ailer, presented the perfect bedl. " All 
safe," he exultingly exclaimed, " and you will grow pious enough 
yet to pray for yourself, you intractable son of the forest." 

This he did not intend for the sufferer, however, for he had 
already fainted with pain, but for Ralphton, who, by it, mi^ht 
Ibrm some idea of their former hostility, and be the better enabled 
to understand any future instance of disagreement that their ne- 
cessary intercourse might occasion. The surgeon now withdrew, 
Mdd a few hours of rest completely restored the strength, both of 
mind and body of the sensitive Landgrave. 

There was no necessity for the above caution on the part of the 
Englishman. When he returned to examine his patient, the hand 
of cordial welcome was extended to him, and Langdon seemed to 
have lost his superstitious dread with the excitement of brain, 
which had now entirely subsided, < and leA him,' as the surgeon 
aaid, ' well enough to travel the next day, should the two parties 
not intend to renew their sport.' 

^ And who would have thought," continued the gay soldier, 
'' of finding you. Langdon, an Oxford graduate, and wrangler of 
4be highest order, fighting for the mobocracy in the wUds of 
America ; your old alma mater will grieve when she is informed 

of it." 

<^ And who, Ludlow, would have suspected you," retorted the 
liandgrave, '' a scion of the oldest trunk in that aristocratic coun- 
try, of fighting as a hireling of the upstart moneyocracy, which is 
but now ao^ertlng a pre-emptive right over the destiny of its kind." 

The brow of the Englishman contracted, but he soon recovered 

iiimaelf, and observed pleasantly, " and what is a pennyless 

younger to dp. but to find the best employment in the best pay. 

Pat you are right, Langdon, our pride has had its day \ a few of 

*8 
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oar wealthiest landed proprietors may hold oat for a century or 
flo, but Mammon has taken the capital, and the Londoners are to 
chary of the favors of their new monarch, that all of England wfli 
be drawn in time to the feet of the august tyrant. You would 
scarcely know the old town now, and m a half century hence it 
will contain one or two millions of inhabitants or more than ao 
eigth of the entire population ; it is absorbing to itself the thridof 
the whole country." 

" Ah, Ludlow, you short-sighted egotistical Islanders are inca- 
pable of keeping pace with the marcli of the world, hard struggle 
as you may. i ou reminded mc in your battle field of to-day, of 
the political straits into which you are now falling at home. 8ee 
how we beat you with half the Ibrce, and it was simphr that your 
order of engagement only covered two descriptions or troops, the 
high blooded mounted officer, and the poor menial foot soldier. 
Our sharp shooters had only to pick down, at their leisure, the 
:v. first, and the last fell to the mercy of the threa properly appointed 
» GO.rps of all well organized armaments. So will you find it with 
^'jour present policies; you are silencing the great agricultural 
' arm of your people, which covers the whole field of action and 
keeps aU the other formations at proper distances and in their 
true relations — it is the artillery arm of national industry ; — ^yoo 
are, at the same time, subjecting your commerce and transporta- 
tion to so limited a field of' enterprise, that, instead of having then 
ficour the plane as their counterpart the cavalry does in a time of 

• action, they actuallv stand like unhorsed troopers not knowing 
what to do. And all for what, Ludlow; to increase your corps of 

-. manufacturers. You hope to become the machine — shop of^ the 

• world. It almost makes me weep to recall to mind that lovely 
garden spot; and then, to think that in a few centuries it muBt 
become a desolation — a desolation, first by her own fault, by al- 
lowing her capital to vest itself exclusively in one channel; and 
next, by the inevitable hostility that she is storing up for herself 
in the minds of similar interests in other nations. Ludlow," said 
the Landgrave, warming with the excitement of his wound, and 
the real regrets which his tastes experienced at the conteroplated 
metamorphosis of one of the most exquisite portions of the globe, 
" do you not know that all national wealth consists in the proper 
division of labor among the different elements of society? and 
farther, that the universal enlightenment of mankind is bringing 
them to understand this? what then will they say to the obstruc- 
tion presented by a single Island of the sea ? No, you are wrong, 
your capitalists should spread themselves ; money is the property 
of mankind, and mankind will never allow of its bemg pent up in 
any one channel to the injury of their interests. Your Island 
should really perform the part of a mother country, and settle out 
her colonies — organize them thoroughly, and make them pay 

. regular instalments, with interest upon their equipments. Thi 
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Ifrould give moch more efficacy to your wealth, and while it pre- 
■erved you in a state of health at home, would prevent the hostility 
of your neighbors abroad. No, Ludlow, you may increase your 
navies — you may strengthen the band by concession, which unites 
your three Empires into one ; but this will not prevent men from 
asserting their rights, and one of the most essential of these is to 
keep open the legitimate channels of labor." 

The surgeon here, instead of replying to the determined argu- 
ment of his patient, which savored too much of the interest of his 
own order in England to allow of dispute, felt his too excited 

J)ulse ; and satisfied that the cnusc should not be continued, he 
anghingly said, in taking his leave, '' well my daring rebel, if • 
you are not subduerl and brought to the same vassalage that I am 
in the course of a few years, you may set aside a tract of land for 
me hard by you, and I will emigrate, for the old man has not yet 
vested in the London factories, and heaven only knows there are 
more poor ones in our shire than will colonize a new state of 
themselves. We will see, Mr. Landgrave, we will sir ;'* and the 
no longer supercilious inmate of that unfortunate hot bed of false 
aristocracy Oxford, departed for his own bank of the Ashepoo. 

Ralphton, who had listened to this animated conversation with 
great interest, could notdisguise from himself the growingosteem 
which he now experienced for the exalted being before him. — 
What an inimitable control over himself. His feelings, while under 
fever, shewed the true state of his mind ; but the stranger before 
him had been a foe, who forgot the hospitality of his own land in 
the littleness of a national prejudice. That foe was now a guest 
of his, although in the garb of an enemy, and every effort was 
made to render him commrtable. Besides, Langdon was not in- 
veferate in his hostilities, and the handsome conduct of Ludlow, 
of which Ralphton had informed him, had dispelled much of his 
former asperity. But this was not the cause of our hero's surprise 
and admiration of the Landgrave ; it was his clear insight into 
the political machinery of nations, and, at the same time, his pre- 
cise knowledge of the art of war — a subject, which he thought had 
been only taken up for the moment, and which had never cost him 
an hour's reflection. He saw in it two important considerations 
in the education of the citizen — a general familiarity with all 

Suestions of human intelligence, and a distinct allowance made of 
me and expense for foreign travel. A removal to a distance 
from both national and domestic associations, enables the eye to 
contrast these, with those of other communities, and to understand 
exactly, in what each particular institution excells. 

" Landgrave," he observed, to divert his mind from the more ex- 
citing topic of his late conversation ; '' little did I think, 'vhen I 
was arran^rinff my field manceuvres yesterday— giving full and 
distinct latitude for the performance o^each evolution, and the o\{Q- 
ratlon of the different arms of force— thai \ YiaA ^o w>A^'«i^^^ ^- 
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server near me ; and again, when the traitor Brandon dei 
his post, that the cause of your sudden movement, was a p 
conviction at that moment of the necessity of a cavalry cE 
but I trust that I have met your approbation, and that we w 
enabled, if occasion again requires, to act more effectually bj 
ing together." 

" No, Captain," replied the close observer, '•* I shall never 
fere with your military dispositions, for where a quick eyei 
nected with a thorough knowledge of the power of e.achulc^ 
tion of troop, one only requisite more is required to make thi 
cessful officer ; and this, 1 take pleasure in suying, 1 saw ev 
to an astonishing degree yesterday and to-day ; indomitable 
severance. Why, sir, when I observed you dismount in fro^t 
Britie-h line, as though you would say — I am not less ceq^ 
receiving a blow now than I was a few hours ago — strike o 
ieit that fighting Wiis a business as well as any thing else, 4 
need be, a '• from morning till night affair.' At that instant, wi 
ed as I was, I experienced a new vigor. I shouted to the me 
lew more furrows, boys, and wc may then lay by." U i 
characteristic that makes the finished General. 

Ralphton fell the warm grasp which the sick man gave hi 
he withdrew his hand from the couch upon which it had rec 
and he experienced for the first time in his life, the inexnre 
thrill of a high loned and manly confidence — the result only c 
luai sympathy in both mind and sentiment* Our hero now b 
charge good night, and busied himself in preparing for ap 
retreat the next day, tor his troops had been too much, gal 
encounter the enemy, even should a second effort be possit 
their part. The greatest difficulty consisted in preparing a 
for the wounded, but the straw which was at hand, and some 
plantation wagons, which were fitted ug by Sandford, provec 
comfortable, and before midnight he had thrown himself b 
side of the quiet'Landgrave, and was soon lost in dreams of 
ry, of Emma, and of a speedy peace. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE INTELLECTUAL MAN TRANSFORMED INTO 1 
SPIRITUAL* 

The report of the cannonade the day before had brougb 
ties from every direction to the scene of action, so that our 
before it left its ground, was informed :of the disposition of tli 
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mament under Col. Hadly and the capture of that officer. Thie de- 
termined Rafphton to move upon Dorchester again and preserve 
the same position that he formerly held. Orders were given to this 
eflfect. and he ffave his personal attention to the comibrt of the 
Landgrave. A chaise had hcen procured from the neighborhood, 
and in this the two officers performed the march with comparative 
ease. 

Leaving the detachment in command of Sandford, Ralpliton 
drove for the residence of Langdon, hoping to be enabled to deliv- 
er him safely) and then regain his corps time enough for their tri- 
Qmphal entry into their native village, for althoudh our hero had 
borne a sufficient burthen of the responsibilities of life, for the last 
few days at least to take somewhat from the interests these ex- 
citements produce, yet there was one to be considered who would 
fain enjoy them for his sake ; and as they neared the Grove, the 
chaise was made to glide over the comfortable road with an ever 
increasing velocity. This speed was, however, suddenly put a 
stop to, by the unexpected appearance of Langdon'sown carriage, 
about to turn into the park of the most disreputable tory of the 
neighborhood ; the very residence, in fact, from' whence the expert 
Sandford was to have taken off a nobler prize than the doughty 
Colonel already mentioned. The rein of the chaise horse was in- 
voluntarily grasped by the wounded man, and with his body pro- 
trading from ±e vehicle, he cried out, " hold up upon your peril, 
yon scoundrels ; where do you drive ?" The astonished servants 
obeyed, and they were heard to say, ' master.' Again the Land- 
grave thundered out the deadly denunciation, and the boy an- 
swered, " I drive in here, air, by mistressos ordprs." 

''Ahl" exclaimed the' astonished master, in his turn; and 
Ralphton could feel the utterly relaxed frame, biiik buck into the 
body of the chaise. "T^llhim on," was his only observa'ion, and 
the carriage dashed into the broad avenue. The rest of the short 
distance was made in silence, and when the invalid had been de- 
posited on his own couch, and his mind had become sufficiently 
composed, Ralphton prepared for his departure, but the same 
convulsive grasp which had seized the rein was again placed u|)on 
his shoulder, and the bewildered eye bent implorinc^ly upon him. 

"Leave me not, friend Ralphton, until you take me to my child ; 
her chamber adjoins this, and you will find the key therCi" and he 
pointed to a casket on the table. Ralphton assisted the devoted 

Sarent to the chamber of his child, and after having opened the 
oor, was about to retire, but the same iron grasp still neld him, 
and tlie lip now added, with fearful emotion—" aye, the chamber 
of death ;'' and the whole frame shuddered to its centre. The 
yoang man cast his eye along the apartment. A single lamp 
Dorn^ dimly in a retired corner, giving only sufficient light to 
distinguish objects. On a richJv furnished couch, lay the beaati- 
fbl ehild ofuhe Landgrave, truly in the j^len^fia oC d^<^v.^. ^^\ 
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little hands extended upon the scarcely pressed damaftk, eboi 
that they had been raised in prayer ; and her eyes half cloi 
were directed to a kneeling figure, which, entirely lost to m 
was passing around it, was still absorbed in holy conteroplat 
This was the devoted father Duanc. Langdon gazed for a 
seconds in silence, and then walked firmly to the couch. [1 
noise had aroused both the child and priest, and the latter, quv 
giving way to the wretched parent, he bent in inexpressible agi 
over the form of the only being on earth, with whom he could 
said to hold n spiritual communion. That frail being now ga 
upon him fur the last time — uttering in her faint consciousn 
and, with a smile that had caught its expression from above, " 
my sweet mother, did 1 not tell you that I should see him bei 
I died." and her little arms were extended to embrace the dea: 
object of her earthly afl'ection. One deep groan, with a scan 
audible sigh, marked the sure approach of death to one, a t Le 
of the devoted beings who lay upon that silent couch. Our h 
stood motionless, but the lather, who had observed a deep stai 
blood upon the coverlid under the Landgrave, pointed it oif 
him, and at the same time unclasping the now pallid hands of 
sweet little sufferer from the neck of the parent, he becko 
Ralphton to remove him. This they did to his own room, witii 
restonng consciousness to the inanimate Landgrave. The f^l 
now paused, and casting a penetrating glance at his young frii 
inquired if that was an honorable, or dishonorable wound — the 
of a brave or cowardly hand ; for knowing tlie fatal illusion UB 
which his host Iny, as to things both temporal and eternal, 
feared the sudden mipulsc of a too excited mind. 

llalphton soon disabused him of his mistake, and applying 
remedies which ho directed, the pale brow began once mon 
give traces of animation. The first person that the Landgra 
e^e met, was the priest, and a demonid!c expression gradually 
hibited itself in the whole countenance. At length he seized 
hand of the holy father, and in a deep, hollow lone, exclaio 
"my wife, priest, my wife; where is my wife?" and the fi 
oye would seem to penetrate into the very inmost recesses of 
father's soul. 

" Landgrave," replied the Jesuit, calmly, " she is, 1 presu 
where a woman of gentle blood and matronly devotion shouL 
right be on sucli an occasion, in her chamber, sir." 

" False, priest, false j" burst forth the almost inarticulate exp 
sion of the distempered brain ;— and the holy father was dn 
atill nearer to the mvalid, his eye becoming now riveted with 
glare, apparently of the madman upon him. 

" Landgrave," said the Jesuit, without evincing the sligh 
emotion, " turn those intense thoughts to heaven, and in 1 
communion with the spirit of your lovely child, learn to ac 
.jwarGod." 
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The wounded man appeared ibr an instant to have forgotten 
limBelf — then gradually relaxing his hold, and clasping his hands, 
rith his eyes still bent upon the noble face of his companion, he 
oftly articulated, " aye — aye — gone to heaven — gone to her God 
Da say," priest, and to my God ? And is there an existent being 
olding communion with a poor outcast like myself from this better 
rorld 7 Father, I feel it," he continued, after a pause ; ** I feel 
hat without this aliment, the soul would perish of itself^— human 
xifltence would prove an abortion ; there must be a God of 
teaven, and he must have taught you what you have now poured 
ipOD my wounded spirit with an unction, that lends a new life. 
rieach on, father, teach on, and let me ever live in the countenance 
f my God. I believe— eternal Creator of heaven and of earth, I 
lelieve." The Landgrave raised his eyes now from the heavenly 
oantenance of the holy priest, and fixing ihem in the attitude of 
he moat devout supplication, he silently communed with his new 
houghta and feelings. He at length aroused himself, requested 
Iftlphton to ring the bell, and when the servant appeared, asked 
This mistress had returned. " Yes, sir, and has just gone to her 
ibarober ; we wish to know your orders as to her ignorance of the 
{feat loss." 

." I will communicate it to her myself in a few moments, Charoil j 
ind until then, take your post at her door, saying, if she presents 
lerBetf. that I would speak with her in her own apartment." 

The servant withdrew, and the changed man requested the 
oly father to prepare the lovely child for the visit of its parents, 
t was now for the first time that the afiected Rulphton, found the 
nanly cheek of the Landgrave bathed with tears, — tear^, which 
rore once more allowed to flow from their natural sources. He 
|iproached our hero without attempting to conceal them, and 
aking him by the hand^, begged him also to perform a sacred 
ffice for him. 

" You, Ralphton, are acquainted with the authorities of Dor- 
hester ; I would have my child deposited in their cemetery until 
can make arrangements Ibr its final interment. Leave us now, 
ay friend, for this is a sad trial for one who should be rather 
rowned with laurels. I will expect you to meet me at the close 
f day to-morrow. In saying this, he left the room, and Ralphton 
aw him follow the faithful old Charoil towards the apartment of 
lis wife. In a few moments after, he was himself deeply buried 
a the mysterious providence of God to man ; the idea forcing it- 
lelf singularly upon him, that the frail being whom he had just 
een die, was only intended to effect the wonderful change that 
tad been wrought in the noble.parent, and then to be translated to 
i parer state forever. His feelings and associations were soon 
iianged, however, by the noise and bustle of the delighted vil- 
lagers, who were now busily engaged in crowding about the 
jipsy bivouae, which Ralph ton's men had ip\lcVve^Vsi>Xv^\t <\^\ss^. 
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Less changeable were the circumstances with his new friend, 
the Landgrave; but he, too, had to forget for a while ihe com- 
munion of the beautiful dead, in tlie more imperative realities of 
life. His wife had become anxious from the peculiar manner ol 
the did servant, who was not usually engaged in attendance on 
her, and having left her-daughter with a sudden and increased 
hemorrhage ol* the lungs, she feivred the cause of her husbands 
unusual interlercnce wiih her movements. But this cause of anx- 
iety was soon changed for another, when the pallid Landgrave 
presented himself belore her, and with a few tottering steps reached 
the table at which she had seated herself. In a moment was all 
the firm resolve, which for years had been apparently steeling her 
breast against the slightest sympathy with a being who had fore- 
sworn her affections, and even withdrawn his confidence from her, 
gone ; and the deep current of her early love, which had only been 
pent up, now burst forth with far greater energy, and filled her 
soul with joy — ^joy — aye, joy even in death, for she might well re- 
gard as dying, the ghastly figure, which, with arms extended, and 
lips half open, but motionless, still stood there, awaiting her ap- 
proach. She sprang forward, and the simple expression, "my 
wife," was all that escaped that now forgiving breast. 

The Landgrave was the fir^t to recover himself. " Angela, my 
own," he exclaimed, " God has been merciful to us in his great • 
wralh J he has given us heaven for the temporary paradise which 
our early love first, and then our angelic child would fain have 
made us here. Are you prepared for the exchange my sweet one? 
Is '■ God's will be done,' a reality as well as an expression with 
you ?" 

" It is enough," faintly ejaculated the crushed mother ; " let us 
go to our child," and she quickly arose and was moving rapidly to 
the door, when her husband's faint voice recalled her. 

" Angela, let us visit the cherub together, I am too weak to go 
alone ; nor is it fit that we should enter the chamber of death un- 
der otiier than chastened feelings." 

The last sentence of the Landgrave attracted her attention, and 
she turned her head towards the faint voice. Mrs. Langdon was 
a christian, and she knew the duties of one ; but the blow had been 
sudden, and her feelings too highly wrought to allow for the mo- 
ment, of the intervention of reason. But the plaintive, yet truly 
pious expressions of one whom for years she had been accustomed 
to regard as a wandering spirit from the will of the eternal, rebuked 
her impulsive action, and she determined to subdue herself. The 
Landgrave had moved towards her, and for the first time she dis- 
covered the traces of his fearful wound. The blood had again 
escaped from the concealed bandages, and was now evident upon 
many portions of his dress. A deadly paleness passed a second 
time over the usually collected brow, and the form of the true wo- 
man was sinking to the floor, when the watchful Charoii, who was 
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lUmding at the door when his mistreee had o{>ened it, sprang for- 
irard and supported her. The husband now in turn felt the diffi- 
mlt trial to which he had been subjected^ and asked himself wheth*- 
ir he oould submit implicitly to the divine will. One cause of 
lis earthly joy had faded under his fond embrace, and might not 
mother ? the superstitious awe which crossed his mind when he 
irst heard the voice of his former foe, the British Surgeon, for a 
noment presented itself; but the faith in the gracious disposer of 
ill things had been too firmly impressed to be shaken by such 
riaions of the brain any longer ; and he collected sufficient strength 
o apply the necessary restoratives to his too delicate wife. Her 
ittack was not of the fearful disease that we observed at the church , 
i( Dorchester, but only a swoon, and reason and composure were 
(HM restored. Langdon explained the cause of his bodily suffer- 
ng, and the firm determined manner in which he dwelt upon 
he real duties which surrounded them, gave the mother's mind 
inie to separate things temporal from things eternal, and in the 
ilace of the selfish feeling which she had just indulged at the loss 
f her child, there came the quiet, the calm, the humble resigna- 
km to the supreme will. In a moment afler she wished to see the 
teautiibi remains of the now etherial spirit, and when the holy 
Uhbr introduced the Landi^rave and herself into the presence of 
be dead, death had already lost its fearful agony. The priest had 
ot been forgetful of those delicate attentions which should always 
rait upon the silent death couch. In this he was readily assisted 
V the devoted French nurse. Zem§re had hurried to the favo- 
ite parterre and nulled the purest flowers. These she placed ia 
ieh profusion over the delicate trimmings of the couch itself; and 
o the brow of the lovely child, had wreathed a crown^ which well 
light represent on such a face, the promise to the just made per- 
set ; for still was the bewitching smile with which she had wet- 
omed her father, faintly traced upon it ; and the closed eye seem- 
d in its slaep to say, Uhat it had now tasted enough'of such fleet- 
Both parents appeared to approach their child with a holy, heav- 
oly awe. Neither spoke, but aller having embraced it fervently 
nd friNiaeotly, the gush of natural affection burst from either breast, 
od they bent over that lone bier until the pain of loss had given 
iradiially away to the soothings of the blessed spirit of peace. 
the holy father was still watchful ; he allowed the heart to un- 
«rthea iltelf, and a new life to reanimate it, and he then reminded 
ta« Landgrave of his own delicate state. The feelings of the wire 
99t were now eroaeed in the place of those of the mother, and her 
Arte were 1000 united with the priest's to effect his object 

The Landgrave was not enabled to fulfil his promise to attend 

Am lemaiiM to Dorehester, but the troop had no sooner heard the 

iMirtane of their leader, than they threw aside all gayety, and 

M the af^roaeh of the pious father, ioitied \,he a^c^T^<\ ^x^^^vs&ici* 
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It was an IndiiBsoIuble bond with the grateful Landgrave. For 
vears after it was only necessary for the individuals of that Utde 
band to present themselves, and the friendship, protection or pune 
of their old officer was at their service, and not because they had 
fought together, but because they had mourned together. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



WITH ITS CORRECTIVE. 



Ralphton had from his earliest intimacy with the Land^ve 
been perfectly at a loss to account for the smgular relationship ex- 
isting between himself and bis wife, and when the incident or the 
carriage had occasioned such a violent concussion upon his own 
nerves, he only felt the more perplexed. On a former oceasioD, 
he had attempted to probe him as to the vulgar report of his jeal- 
ousy ; but it was before he bad become acquainted with the mdh 
vidual himself, or his still more facinating family. The delieate 
distinctions which refined education produces on the human mind, 
had not yet become an important item in the acquirements of our 
hero ; he had not yet found time to analyze his feelings, or in fket 
they had never been developed in him. He was then, to a certain 
degree, dissatisfied with Langdon ; he thought him ungenerous, 
and almost brutal. But why should this peculiar characteristic to 
suddenlv pass away, and when the very woman to whom it had 
been exhibited appeared most deserving of his censure? He felt 
that there was a decided deficiency in his character, and that to a 
certain degree, he should reserve himself. A simple circumstance 
which had at nrst made no impression on the unsuspicious, confi- 
ding being, soon brought him to a very different state of feeling. 
On his way to the village he had met the Landsrave's carriage, 
returning from it ; and when he reached Doctor Leslie's in search I 
of Emma, she had just laid aside her riding hat and habit It was ' 
late, and trom his ignorance of Emma' visit to the Grove, he thqaght i 
no more of it at the moment But not so when he had reached | 
the privacy of his own tent, and l)egan to pass in review the dif- i 
ferent occurrences of the day. It is said that love is blind — it mmt | 
be only when In pursuit of its objec^ for when that object is over- 
taken and placed in allegiance to the vanquisher, it would teem 
that the prize were watched with argus-eyed care. At least this 
^tai the case with Ralphton upon the present occasion. Coold 
■Pouna have ridden home in that carriage ; could she have been in 
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it when they first met it, or was Mrs. Langdon only going to the 
execrable spot for her. ^ Oh the eternal fiends of the eternal ven- 
geance ! have they been ail let loose upon me at the same moment?* 
the young man exclaimed to himself m £gony of despair, 'has the 
being on earth whom I thought most pure, been even in contact 
with the vices of that detestable abode 7 wretched, lost ; gone 
forever ; and bis whole frame seemed to contract itself into hsdf 
its dimensions. Ralphton dared not trust himself to such a situa- 
tion ; he was too noble to condemn an individual unheard, and 
that individual the woman in whom he had garnered up his every 
affection. And yet he dared not think of her — a deadly loathing 
would accompany the very thought, and however unjust he felt it, 
yet the impression had been made, and he could not escape its 
withering effects. Springing wildly from his bed, he exclaimed, 
*I must see her — I must see my own, my purest, loveliest Emma: 
this fiend will destroy me ; will tear her image from my breast ; I 
must see her, I must talk with her, I must be near her ! He dress- 
ed himself hastily^ and placing his military coat around him, es- 
caped unnoticed from his camp. The night was spent under the 
window of the poor girl, and it was only when the movement of 

Sersons around aprized him of the danger of his situation, that he 
ragged himself back to his tent. Hour afler hour passed the next 
morning, and yet the curtain remained closed — * the commanding 
officer must be asleep they said.' At length Sand ford approached 
and gently drawing the screen from the entrance, looked m. Ralph- 
ton was in truth there— he was in truth stretched upon the shag* 
gy mat, but there was no sleep in that wild eye — no hope of sleep. 
The young officer sprang upon his feet at the appearance of Sand- 
fbrdy exclaiming ' wno's there, speak V but in an instant afler, as 
though he had t>een perfectly exhausted, he fell back, and the af- 
fectionate subaltern clasped him to his arms, 

'' Sandford," gently articulated the subdued soldier, '^ I have 
l^ad a demoniac vision — a fixed idea has taken possession of my 
brain, and it reels — it cannot recover itself; — all other ideas fly 
away, and lefl alone, it devours me — it leaves no judgment — no 
sense of right and wrong; what is it, lieutenant? am I mad— is 
this derangement ?" and the heretofore distant chie^ looked im- 
I^orinffly into the face of his inferior. 

" What have you been afler, captain," at length inquired tlie 
poor inexperienced looker on in this world of refined sentiment \ 
"that gloomy Landgrave, when he got back home, must have be- 
come bewitched again, and given you a lesson, that is all V and 
Sandford really felt satisfied that he had discovered the cause of 
bis chiePa excitement. It is true, that the name of the Landgravj^ 
had produced an astonishing efiect upon the nerves of his patient, 
for he instantly recovered himself, and taking a pencil, wrote a n9te 
to the pastor of the village, which, sealing, he requested his r^^^ ' 
panion to deliver, 
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" And what, leave you here alone, to be visited by demons 
again ? — never, captain, never— I most send this by your ordeiiv f 
and the faithful friend, though subordinate, did as he proposed. 

Ralphton had been called to his senses by the recollection of 
the promise which he had made to Langdon, and the more fbr- 
cibly, by the time he had allowed to escape. The rally loo, was 
Boch as to recover his clear perception of reality again, and he 
could now, for the iSrst time in his life, understand these sudden 
transitions of the mind, which render one portion of the world, a 
riddle to the other ;— the transition from the influence of the 
mental, to that of the physical eye. Poor fellow, he had learned 
now what a dire foe man is to himself— what a demon, unless dis- 
ciplined by a will, which borrows its power from a higher source. 
But he had much to suffer before he could acquire this second 
lesson, unless the sanctity of his spiritual friend, the pious Jesuit 
(kther, could clothe him, too, with the mysterious unction, which 
hiatd wrought so wonderful a change in the character of the too 
sensitive being whom he had j.ust been censuring. 

An agreement to the proposition of the Landgrave, from the pas- 
tor of the village church, kept him still longer from recurring fe 
his own feelings, for it was sometime before the different arrange- 
ments could be made, or at least, in such a manner, as to satisfy 
him that he had performed his duty to one, whom a new sympathy 
had now bound him still nearer to. But this accompltsheo, and 
the retirement of his tent again secured, his now morbid mind, 
seemed actually to court the delusipn under which it labored. He 
had dressed himself for a visit to Doctor Leslies — but as the hoar 
approached, his nerves appeared to refuse obedience to his wilLor 
at least, his muscles, instead of action, seemed rather to shrmk 
back upon themselves. And yet, " I must see Miss Leslie," he 
would say to himself—" I have wrenched a noble woman, and 1 
most correct myself for it — I must humble myself." But this would 
not restore that perfect, that noble confidence, with which he had 
heretofore approached her. At first, he determined to be silent, 
and not degrade himself in her eyes, by the confession of his low 
suspicions — but this was too much at war with his trustful nature, 
to be possible — he could qot become a living lie to the woman, 
whose life he was resolved to be devoted to, let the trial to his 
feelings be what it may. But how could he wound that pure 
breast with thoughts so foreign to it— how could he— and this was 
most aoronizing to his mind, fill her wiili the hateful impressioils 
which had so unnerved himself— which had in an instant, robbed 
him of all peace — all pure joy — all fair and honorable prospect. 
Bis life could be only now a miserable toleration. He determined 
to go forward, and govern himself by circumstances. 
, Emma, with all the artlessness of her young life, and buoyant 
fUfections, came joyously forward to meet him, and for a moment, 
ha was lost as formerly in the perfect forgetfulness of loye. Tile 
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velcome Bmlle--the fair hand, confidently extended*-the lips half 
parted, as seeiningly irresolute of how to trust themselves } these 
dispelled for awhile the deadly associations of the poisoned miadi 
Bod Ralphton almost allowed himself to breathe again. 

But wnat was the first inquiry ? — ** why he had Been silent as to 
the death of the lovely little Alice ?"— On the evening before, so 
nuiny persons had crowded around him to inquire of the military 
BXpNedition upon which he had been engaged, and so little oppof'^ 
tlinity had been allowed for private convecsation. that he had for- 

Ktten the sweet child But the question now brought, not only 
I melancholy death scene to his mind, but all its associations — 
the distracted father — the holy priest — and more torturing than alL 
the absent mother ; for already were the demons of disappointed 
affection at work — and their victims shuddered at their approach. 
Buma repeated her Question, and at length the excuse was given, 
but the quick eye of female devotion, had caught the faint shad- 
do w of pain which had crossed his brow ; and the lovely girl, 
rising from her seat, approached the motionless figure of her once 
undisguised lover. Placing her hand in his^ she exclaimed, *' Mr. 
Ralphton, what is the matter? — have I offended you? — ^is there 
ftny thing on earth that has happened, to separate us ? — tell me, 
for heaven's sake, tell me ;" and she again resumed her seat— her 
hands clasped convulsively over her throbbing temples, and her 
breathless attention declaring only too painfully what she inwardly 
endured. 

^Bmma, you have done nothing I know,'' exclaimed the ago* 
Baed Ralphton, " and yet I am wretched. Emma," he again 
repeated, " why did you visit that detested house?— why did you 
BOt tell me, at least, that the awful stroke might have fallen less 
Iwavily," and the lover, grown more composed by the effort he 
had made, removed her hands from her forehead, and held them 
within hjs. A faint tinge arose to that maidenly cheek, but it was 
soon gone; and looking steadfastly into the face of Ralphton, she 
axdaimed, '* and is it that which has affected yon ?— indeed, I 
know not what to say ;" and a pensive smile crossed her features. 

" Tee, Emma Leslie," replied the suffering man, *< tell me what 
feeling in comoum with the occupant of that establishment could 
have mdaced my precious one to have come in contact with her. 
M, woman, thou knowest not the price that we set npon the virgid 
feority of the female mind ;" and the speaker seemed eventoshnnk 
Mowelf from the doubt which he had cmiveyed. 

«• Mr. Ralphton " observed the affected girl ; "what reason have 
I ever given you for this cruel taunt ?— is it not enough that you 
t^ me of your lost afiection ?— must I be made to contemn the 
man too, whom I was once weak enough to love? I wae draws, 
sir, in perfeet ignorance of the light character of the person of 
whom you epeSc, to visit her house. I had as yet seen nothioff lo 
item me, wnen Mrs. Langdon, who hadbeeaamoTm^^^?^Mr#■^^ 
•9 
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and from whose house 1 rciceived the in^ritation, anexpectedly 
called for me in her carriage ; and suggesting, when I got oppo- 
site to her entrance, that, as the Landgrave had returned, you 
were probably with him. I accented the carriage to hasten my 
arrival. Does this satisfy you 7" 

Emma had been sensibly wounded, but not so much with 
Ralphton, as with her false appreciation of man's noble, unsuspi- 
cious nature. She, like him, had cherished sentiments, which are 
only indulged in, it would seem, to crush bv their fall, the fair 
temple of nature, which youth builds up with so much care and 

Eride. She at once saw the situation in which he was in, from 
erself, but while she would have sympathized with him on the 
one hand, the shock to the proudest affections of her womanly 
nature was too sudden and too great to allow her on the other; 
she was partaking on her part, of the bittei draught, which had 

■ already cost him so much. 

Ralphton saw the marked change, and for a moment flattered 

i himself that all traces of his disappointment was buried forever. 

i He was lost in the new feeling of admiration, which this no 
longer timid girl, but now lofty woman, had excited in him. He 
would have knelt before her, and in the true compunction of a 
noble heart, have sued for pardon; but Emma, too, had experi- 
enced a palliating influence, from the power which was evident 
she now possessed over him. She calmly replied, " No, Mr. 

. Ralphton, I must first learn if my father's daughter is no longer 
suspected of an unworthy act. My mind is not now in a state to 
encourage, or even receive, evidences of a fickle afi'ection. I mav 
forget much that I have endured for the last half hour ; but it will 
be time enough when this happens, for us to attempt to renew our 
former intimacy. I should also presume," she added, '- that yoo 
have much to reconsider, and I trust, forget also ; let us then, 
declare a truce to other than friendship, at least, for the present," 
and she moved towards the door. A slight hesitancy in Ralphr 
ton, who had risen to prevent her, informed her that she liad 
gone too far, and turning, she presented her hand. The power 
of woman over our unfortunate hero, was at once confirmed— 
for, cltuiping her in his arms, he, in a rapture of joy, exclaimed, 
" Oh, £fmma, fiends may come — demons may seize upon me, 

: but I have now found who and what will dispel them. Only say 
you forgive me, my sweet one, and I am still your own and trusl- 
ful lover.'' But Emma had escaped from him, and le(\ circum- 
stances to answer for her. 

Our hero affain found in the services of the dead, a relief from 
his excited feelings, and when these had been gone through with, 
and when father Duane had taken him cordially by the arm, to 

: lead him to his retired cottage^ he felt once more that he was en- 
gaged with realities. It was impossible, however, when he had 

^ answered a thousand of the father's questions touching the con • 
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of his loilitary feats, not to touch upon his sufferings ; and 
"as the more curious, when he had found that Emma and him- 
had heen spending the time of their absence with the Land- 
e's family. The experienced priest had been too long a 
lenter of the confessional, not to discover at a glance, the 
e of all his difficulties. 

\.nd my dear son," asked the close observer, " do you expect 
Almighty Grod, the Creator, is going to allow us to riot here 
II the luxury of our natural afiections, and forget him aho- 
er. I apprehend that you would be rather more imperative 
exacting with those who depended upon you. There is, for 
nple, our friend Brandon, because he exerted a will, contrary 
>urs, you had him instantly shot down ; and are not the moral 
butes of man like those of his Creaior, save in the greater 
jciion of the latter ? No, my child, there is no earthly enjoy- 
t that has not its bane, and it is only when we have been 
ht to extract its sting from it, that it can be safely indulg- 
n." 

\nd what are the lessons, and who the teacher of this most 
ssary branch of education?" inquired the young man ; ^ for 
Lb be the case, I shall be afraid to wear my fife 1" 
3o ask your friend Langdon," replied the priest ; " did you 
lee the sudden transition he experienced from the slate of the 
ned, to the state of the blessed ; and without tiie slightest 
ige in the circumstances which had affected him ? This is 
t we call a man restored to the true allegiance of his nature. 
le, by the interior working of his own mind, to know, that in- 
ible destruction lays before him in the course he is going ; 
that his own proud philosophy can never allow this — he at 
I gives up the daring track as utterly absurd — discards it from 
forever, and at once throws himself into the arms of faith, 
the arms of his Creator — into the arms of his ever watchful 
srnor. Once associated. Ralphton, with this supreme power, 
ice allied to this ineffable goodness and mercy — ail the low 
Itions of our hearts vanish — all our asperities are gone, and 
mly see things as working under God's especial care, and for 
iwn greater honor and glory. Elevated to this station, what 
» trifling indiscretion even of a wife or mistress, much less, 
clear fellow, a supposed one. These frail brings become our 
t delicate charge, under the providence of God, and as such, 
exert towards them the kindest and most solicitous care. 
y are no longer our tormentors — the arbiters of our fates — 
the supreme disposers of our happiness. If they do so astray 
be will of God has allowed it, to renew our watchfulness — if 
r prove restive under out control^ the same will permits it, that 
may be reminded of the law, giving to the master of the house 
resjj^nsible direction. We are creatures^ uvj deAx ^^\xg^ 
idy of a divine Creator, and while "we Wie \x\idkSt ^^ ^axj^JCjiXB.^ 
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fews of his will, we inherit with him his glory and peace — ^let as 
for a momeot, attempt to establish a will of our own, in things 
relating to him, and his ; and in an instant, are we hurled from 
the orbit in which he placed us, and like eccentric worlds, we 
wander recklessly through space — not knowing what we shall en- 
counter, and when we shall find rest ; all doubt — all dsperation 
•^all distraction. I even now feel the grasp of the wretched 
Landgrave," continued the priest. " I am yet ignorant of the 
cause, for his wife is as pure and noble as the most exalted daugh- 
ters of earth ; but this matters not, the enemy of man is within 
him ; and it is only when he has got rid of himself, that he can 
act the distinguished part of your new Iriend." 

The Jesuit paused, and Ralphton began to see that the sudden 
change in the conduct of the Landgrave was not as frivolous as 
he believed it ; for although he did not understand all the posi- 
tions of the priest, and the conclusions that he had drawn from 
them, yet he supposed them tenable, and had already experienced 
a sufficient change in his own feelings, to know them to be the 
most treacherous friends imaginable. 

' And do you suppose father Duane," asked the young man, 
" that the Landgrave made no farther inquiry into the cause of 
his wife's absence from home, even at the aeath of her child ?" 

" None," answered the father, instantly ; " the Landgrave knew 
his wife too well to suspect her, when his feelings were relieved 
from the habits of distrust in which they had so long indulged, 
and made to interest themselves in nobler associations. She may 
have before this," he continued, " explained the cause, to excuse 
her singular deportment, but not that he required it, Ralphton. 
The Landgrave is now a noble, confiding, generous being— he is 
all that human nature can attain^to ; — he is worthy of our utmost 
admiration, young man ;" and the acute observer gave peculiRf 
emphasis to the last sentence. He saw that Ralphton still doubt- 
ed the assertion that the conduct of Mrs. Langdon had been passed 
over by her husband, and he wished to let him see clearly, that 
while he labored under the same delusions which had rendered 
the Landgrave's life a burthen to him, the latter had, on his part, 
become entirely liberated from them. He knew the naturally 
impetuous disposition of his former pupil, and found that he might 
fall a victim to the disease of which he had spoken ; and he de- 
termined to leave with him the remembrance of one person, at 
least, who had been cured of it, and particularly the character of 
the prescription necessary. He merely answered the question of 
llis jroung friend, by saying that he would soon see the parties 
again, and he could then judge for himself; but, he at the same 
time, took occasion to say, that Mrs. Langdon had informed him 
oTthe cause of her singnlat disappearance, and to relate it, which 
1^88 as follows. The news of the sudden determinatioi^ of Land- 
gnve Langdon to join the American cause, and risk hig large 
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estate and person in the fortunes of war, soon spread over the 
neighborhood ; and there were those, who, to satisfy their curios- 
ity as lo the elegant wife, and costly style of the formidable rebel, 
took advantage of the opportunity, to visit the disconsolate lady, 
and condole with her. Among these, was the dissipated ana 
thoughtless owner of the noble establishment of which we have 
spoken ; who, finding that the reputation of her levities had not 
reached the secluded ear of the celebrated Mrs. Langdon, flat- 
tered herself that she would enjoy the enviable distinction of an 
intimate. Emma and the little Alice were to be the instruments 
used. A party of pleasure was arranged for the next day, and 
early in the morning was the* carriage in waiting for them. But 
while the chief actors of the scene were kept ignorant of the dan- 
gers to which they were exposed, the penetrating French nurse 
was on the alert^ She soon found that the Landgrave's family 
w^re unadvised of many things which she had gathered, and 
steps were instantly taken by her to extricate them from their dif- 
ficulty. The watcnful nurse had discovered an increased irrita- 
bility in the lungs of the little invalid, and this was a good reason 
for withdrawing her from the gay circle that had been brought 
together on the occasion. But what excuse could be urged for 
MTss Leslie? — surely she could accompany Alice alone? Not 
daring to excite suspicions herself in the mind of the youn^ ^^^y) 
she hastened home and imparted her information to her mistress. 
Mrs. Langdon had no sooner embraced her dear child, and deliv- 
ered it to the care of the priest, not suspecting for a moment its 
dangerous state, than she flew to the rescue of her young friend. 
Bhe saw the contagion to which she was exposed, and determined 
at afl hazards, to enect her release. The unexpected appearance 
of the Landgrave at the entrance of the park, furnished her with 
a fair excuse for her conduct with the lady of the house ; and not 
knowing that her husband was wounded, or, that he was better 
informed than herself of the disrepute of her neighbor, she has- 
tened forward. 

" And now, friend Ralphton, that I have relieved your anxiety, 
and for once driven away the demons from your fertile brain, let 
me aide one return," said the priest; and he made his com]3anion 
■et down. " It is this, that when you become a counsellor in the 
affiiini of this great nation, you forget not, that in the direct pro- 
portion to the improvement the individual receives, the near- 
er is he aHied to, and the more easily is he brought to assimilate 
with his Creator; in other words that education makes the nation 
as well as man, and let even the ultra infidel Langdon be your 
criterion. At least, Ralphton, have the strictly logical character 
of education, push the citizen beyond that contemptible state of 
Deism, which undertakes to make a God from its finite nature ; 
and when called upon to state what that nature is. gives but a. dft.<- 
graded mockery of man as its answer,— glveB a 'nt\:\tsv^'\^\\\fcAss«i.^ 
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to all the lowest characteristics of our kind, and calls that huinaa 
creation. No, sir, any tbiog but a flimsy philosophy. If there can 
be a self-existent God with all the attributes of the moral and na- 
tural kingdoms in his entity ; why may not the same attributes 
belong to nature, self-existent from all eternity. If there be not a 
mystical kingdom associated with that in which we inhabit; if the 
eternal being has not made this the especial object of our creation 
away with your would-be author of existence — your human per- 
fectibility on earth, and your degraded immortality afler death. 
Who would have immortalized the man that wreathed in agony 
for an entire ni^ht under the self-infliction of this God making na- 
ture of ours? No, Ralphton, the more I see of human life, the 
more satisfied am I, that intellectual education should be pushed 
beyond this attainable point of the veriest self-styled natural the- 
ology. I would rather a dozen times encounter an Atheistical 
Langdon, that talk of immortality to a man, who derived his opin- 
ion of its joys from the sole experience of his own despicable i\atu- 
ral being. But enough, you will understand me better, perhaps, 
in the sequel. There is another duty that I would impose upon you, 
however," added the now animated speaker ; *' it is, that when ia 
the constitution of these new states, they should speak ot violating 
the positive law of God, by granting divorce, you rise up in deter- 
mined opposition to the measure, and if you shall forget the feel- 
ings which actuated you upon a similar occasion yourself— let not 
the example of the Landgrave be wanting to you. There are two 
descriptions of persons that spread desolation far and near, my 
own young friend ; the man who makes use of the law to aid him m 
controlling a woman, and the man who makes use of his own mind 
only, in his efforts to control himself, neither belong to the society 
which should constitute free and enlightened states. Oblige me 
in these requests, and Carolina will have a century hence, aheavy 
debt of gratitude in store for you." 

Ralphton promised, but at the same time declared himself dis- 
satisfied. 

'' Father," he said, " I have often spoken at random with you of 
religion, and never without desiring to know moreof your peculiar 
views than I did, for you appear yourself to derive a consolation 
from them that renders your state peculiarly enviable. I am free 
to confess that since the last night, when feelings have assailed me 
which I never experienced before, and which 1 know not how to 
encounter, I am even more anxious; but when you say that the 
'^ vudden change in the Landgrave, relieved him from all these af- 
%ctbnf, and from the simple influence of belief, I am at a loss to 
understand yon." 

'Ralphton," replied the father, "you never disbelieved, hence yoo 
know not that the undue exercise of the head, — that exercise which 
it indulges in through pride ; dams up the channels of the heart, 
Bodia QkUB much, diseaseB the natural man. It is only when these 
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channels are re-opened, that he recognizes in their full force the 
exquisite organization of the human being. It is then that all 
glory is given to God, and the joy experienced, is from the sensi- 
ble anion of the creature with the Creator. A new feeling is de- 
veloped, Ralphton, swallowing up all the rest. The bonds of 
locial life, of every description, take a subordinate position to this, 
and hence, never occasion an excitement that would interfere with 
the perfect confidence which is felt in Grod's watchful providence. 
The Landgrave is a striking illustration of this. His perfect re- 
liance on the nobility of human nature, had made him despise those 
who could not act up to his standard — who did not derive their 
code of morals from the same highly wrought imagination ; and 
among these was his own wife. Still he knew her real value, and 
when released from his idle fancies, idolized her. See then how 
joyoas was that faith which restored such a being to him, which 
saw in her an especial gift from heaven, and that her standard of 
morals had been far more rational and exalted than his own. It 
is /or this reason that I would have you keep in mind the Land- 
grave in both the important questions that l have submitted to 
voa. He is a striking proof, how educational, as well as all other 
kinds of extremes meet; and again, in how little does that law 
consult the trae organization of man, and the institutions intended 
by the Creator to correspond with that organization, which allows 
tne lowest feelings of the human mind, first to ii\troduce dissention 
into the domestic circle, and then break up that circle, that it might 
again indulge in the same demoniac round. " Mark me, Ralph- 
ton^** continued the priest, with even more warmth, •* had your 
frieod's child died without occasioning the change in him of which 
we have spoken; the first vessel bound for Europe would have 
borne the mother back to Italy, and the wide world been found loo 
limited, or loo uninteresting m its varieties to satisfy the restless 
cravings of the wretched father. Have we no instances of such? 
Thia, to be sore, is an unusual case, but only from the elevation of 
the parties, and their power to act without the instrumentality of 
law ; but rest assured, the conditions are the same, and the license 
extended to the lower orders would only add to its ruinous ef- 
fects." 

*' Father,'' replied the young man, calmly, " I am not yet satis- 
6ed* I believe in God as well as the Landgrave, and ]^et my be* 
lief yields me no consolation. Earnestly did I pray to him the last 
night to saccor me ; to give me once more control of myself; bat 
I am not aware that it contributed in the least to the restoration of 
my peace. Let me understand why the same afiections of mind 
do not produce the same emotions." 

** Ah, my dearest child, are you prepared for this great questioDi 
or would my answer not be as unsatisfactory to you as was your 
prayer to the eternal ;" and the priest in saying this seemed to 
mate within himseJ/J whether he 8ho\i\d or e\\o\M tv^v tw\>L\wasi^^ 
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conversation. At lengtU he continued. " God is known and be 
iieved in by two classes of persons, as I stated before, the Dekl 
and Christian. The one takes him to be the Creator of a perfeel 
universe — the world as it stands, subjected to the laws ofnatitftf 
only. The other regards him as having made our present stall 
of being imperfect, and only to subserve higher and nobler eiuii 
for which he intends us. The first stands before him in pride — tha 
last in humility. The Deist in his arrogance, consults his creatoi^ 
not for direction, but to advise him of his prev^iously formed plaoft 
God has made tiis natural law sufficient for his control. 11 his vnh 
disappoint him, he abandons her; if his children disobey, he dishik 
herits tliem ; and should he fortunately live under a government 
which would authorize him to marry again, he either entails new 
ruin upon his kind, or if he be still more fortunate, and his goven^ 
menl furnish foundling hospitals also, he has the mother robbed of 
bis own offspring, and the wretched beings clandestinely commii' 
ted to their care. The Christian, on the contrary, rememberii|f 
that his trials on this earth are for good, and that faith in God is a 
stronger affection than the petty feelings or orejudices of his na- 
ture ; he flies to these, from the influences of^ those, and confidai 
implicitly upon the guidance of his Creator." 

" You have not yet answered me, father," again rejoined the 
young man ; '* I asked you for the difference between the faith of 
the Landgrave and my own, not between that of Deist and Chrii- 
tian, — why he was instantly relieved of his demoniac aesociationi 
by its exhibition, and I not." . 

" Then know young man," exclaimed the Jesuit, with unoflual 
sternness, for he was sorry already to perceive that the eufferinga 
of a highly wrought mind were beginning to render it testy, aM 
even imperative, " that the Landgrave Langdon saw God through 
the ministry of his son— you saw him through the ministry of 
your own weak, fickle, and short-sighted nature. The Landgravt^ 
sir, has a companion in his faith, that companion, a God — man; 
you have none in yours— you are still alone, without either guida 
or viaion. Frank Ralphton, which of the two realizes the trua 
charajter^of oar race? — are we beings of an isolated tempera- 
ment, or are we beinj^s of a communicative nature ? If the for* 
mer, you are right — if the latter, the Landgrave is ; for the Crea- 
tor never intended the blind to lead the blind, and particularly 
where they journey by his bidding." 

The peculiar style of the father was not all that fixed the atten^ 
lion of nis listener. Ralphton, to a certain extent deserved the 
mrithet of Deist, for he had often questioned thedivinity of the Sa- 
TKiar, and found only too much pleasure in that light literature of 
FraDce, which was already beginning to find its way across the 
Atlantic, and which suited so well the independence of the young 
mind. Father Daane had carefully watched this phasis in the in* 
teUeotaal development of his young favorite, and it was for thto 
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reason that upon the present occasion, he took such pains ; first 
ta place the Landgrave in point of philosophy above him, ana 
then, so to convince him of his error as to discourage, if not dis^ 
suade his younger friend from his irrational position. When, then, 
ihe fact, tliat the distinguished Langdon had been actually made 
to believe in the Divinity of the Saviour, as the only possible 
method of reconciling man to his nature, and that this was the 
cause ol his sudden change from a demon to a calm and deliber- 
Hte actor upon the most trying occasion, the young man felt an 
iutinctive shudder at his own isolation, and the pointed question 
of the priest, almost found him ready to exclaim, ^* I, too, will be- 
lieve in the God — man, for there is no reliance to be placed in ray 
fellow beings." He did not say this, however, and the father 
could only flatter himself that he liad carried away the dignity of 
hii infidelity, at least. A pause on the part' of our hero, satisfied 
the Jesuit that things of a more stirring nature should be intro* 
doced. He cried out then, ''a truce to theology, let us turn to . 
politics— this will be only tit for tat." 



> 



CHAPTER XVII. 

TBE THREE GREAT INTERESTS. — RELIGION, GOVERN- 
MENT, AND WEALTH. 

Father Duane might have well said, " let us turn to politics," 
for the constituency of Saint George's, was being taught, by other 
than priestly instructors. Men had taken the field with almost as 
little real connexion with the political canvass as himself, but this 
did not take from the danger of their interference. 

When Ralphton*8 followers, after the battle of the Asbepoo, had 
visited the spot where the Landgrave had shot down the traitor 
Brandon, they found him gone, and for want of time for a careful 
search, it was generally feared that the poor fellow had crawled 
off and would be lost. The Landgrave, however, when informed 
of the circumstance, shrugged his shoulders, and told them no^ 
''my hall passed at the fourth of an inch from his hip bone, takinff 
only through the muscle of the dog." When the party reached 
Dorchester, they found this statement true, for Brandon was even 
there before them. Nor had he been idle. Banks, the. cross-road 
vender, had been taken on his route, and finding there, that all his ^ 
plans had been discovered, he lost no time in plotting with the 
higher mercantile personages of the parish. . , 

It will be remembered that our provialouBl g,ovwTvmc^\. \>a.\ 
10 
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Issued contineolal bills for the payment of troops, and all the otfa 
necessary charges of the war. As the certainly of peace i 
creased, and Ihat peace, favorable to the colonies, these bil 
then depreciated to a very low rate, were being bought up j 
monied men, and where these were in the habit of trading wi 
the people and soldiery, they could still more decry its value, ai 
in many instances, gel it for a merelj^ nominal return. Fath 
Duane had found in his visits to and fro, while residing with i 
Landgrave's family, that his nomination would be resisted stren 
ously, and the chief reason given — his intimacy with the Jeii 
priest — that he had married in Italy, and that the weight of I 
influence would be given to the combination of church and sta 
The opposition was to be found in the mercantile ranks, and i 
was rejoiced to learn that the candidate would go for the liquid 
tion of this money, of which we have spoken, by the taxes whi 
government would have a right to impose upon the peoji 
" This, then," tliought the holy father to himself, " will be the i 
of the contest ; ana the sooner we bring the candidates to tl 
hustings the better." His conversation with Ralphton, was nfl 
to this efiect. and he found a ready listener, in the at present, n 
occupied soldier. It was determined that Sandford should I 
made a confident,*and the favourers of the mercantile candidal 
induced through him. to give a public entertainment. 

*^ In the present unsettled state of all questions, it is absolute 
necessary that public meetings should be had," said the Jesd 
"they become a part of the system of education; and, althoagfe 
would deprecate them were the people well informed, and d 
qualities of the pjarties only concerned, yet I must give way tot! 
above argument in the interim. But Ralphton, v»hat shall be tl 
lessons taught upon this occasion ? remember that I am out of tJ 
question, I must even keep more close than ever ; and it we 
better that for the future, the very intimacy that exists betwei 
us, should be more circumspect We must legislate for the time 
my^younff friend." 

The soldier had been too busily employed to attend to politi 
during his absence, but still, time had not been lost, for he hi 
secured, not only the confidence of his own people, but the neig 
borhood far and near, and it was only necessary for him to spet 
from the honest convictions of his own mind, and the influen 
which he could produce would be great. 

** Father,** said the young politician, " I have not doffed n 
bonnet yet, and the class to which you have introduced me, ia 
new one ; I am ready for instruction." 

" Then," said the priest, with a smile, " remember, that fin 
there should exist three distinct governments in every stal 
Secondly, that these should act in good faith towards each othc 
and never be brought to interfere in the slightest degree. I trust 
added he, " that we will in the onset, effect the divisions oft! 
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vt, but it will require years to establish for the third, it* 
Lte and individual existence." 

ad what ie this, father, for I have heretofore^ ODly heard yoa 
upon two — church and state ?" 

ijfiit," said the Jesuit ; " but these merchants have sprang 
iird upon me, whether I would or not, and I roust be pre- 
. They are the church, the state, and the wealth of the 
u These have distinct objects to gain, and are of entirely 
int natures ; it is only when the^ are brought to act for 
elves and by themselves, that nations will be peaceful and 
'. And, on the contrary, as long as they are confounded, 
le opportunity led for the one to make use of the other, will 
be bloodshed, distraction, and doubt" 
at, father, will they not of themselves interfere ?" asked the 
^ man — " will not the church, for example, take from the 
1 of the people whenever it can? See the religious wars of 
ind, and their caase ; the wealth of the bishops and reffular 
\ Again, weakli will steal upon the state, and absorb its 
« ; see the history of the Italian Medeci, Should we not, 
jIve a controlling influence at once to the latter over both of 
rmer." 

ot so," replied the sage ; " were these three provinces dis- 
' marked out, and each made to keen within its legitimate 
e, there would be no possibility of conision or intenerence. 
cample, if proper provision were made in the disposition of 
1 for the maintenance of the aged and inflrm, tne church 

not be burthened with the charities of the people. Again, 
the blessings of education duly provided foi', the priesthopa 

not be taken from their spiritual vocations, and thus be kept 
aloof; it is through these channels, you will remember, that 
districts of land, the basis of wealth, were turned over to 
lareh. But this is not the cause of all our religious difiicul- 
the false division of wealth which grew out of military ser- 
letwecn kings and their nobles, has extended itself to the 
liisan states, and it is the influence of this false principle in 
epartment of wealth, that has impressed ilseir upon the 
IhesB of religion. If a prince were blessed with a half dozen 
-)he first must rule in the state, the second in the church, 
ren in the land and naval services of the country, elevated 
Bind ample provision, must be made for them. The son of 
onareh, although a lowly priest, must be surrounded by a 
e commensurate with his dignity; the higher ofiices are 
too, he must be advanced to them ; and thus is a defective 
isation in one branch of human government, made to effect 
jairy in all the rest. Now organize the department ftom 
ie all ability flou's— the department of wealth, and let it be 
principles of strict justice and a general economy ; and the 
important step will have been taken. T\\e ^\rait^'Vi*^\^^^s^ 
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engine ot spiritual control, and the state an engine of temporal— j 
the priest and magistrate will be executive ofHcers — the one over 
oar future interests, the other over our present, and nothing more.'' 

'' And, father Duane, do you propose in the organization of the 
government of America, to estaolisii this important revolution in 
3ie division of their wealth? never, sir, never," observed the 
young man. 

"No, my son," replied the other, "buthy separating tht ein 
our mind, and by regarding them as purposes to be wprked ^utin 
future times, we will be enabled to effect a continued appro: ma- 
Uon to them. Let us take an example in point. Our opponc.it in 
the present canvass is said lo be in favor of the states liquidating 
by taxation, the i)aper currency of the day; and farther still, of 
giving a constitutional charter to the institution which has been 
recently formed; thereby creating a federal bank. Now at a glf ^ne, 
would this be an aristocratic or democratic measure ? 

" An aristocratic, certainly," exclaimed Ralphton; ' itwouJlbe 
taking from the department of wealth an instrument of use it, ' 
and transferring an illegitimate power to the arm of the ^ 
which has nothing to do with money." '- i 

" Exactly," rejoined the other — " we see the absurdity ot 
thing, in the fact, that the same engine in Mexico, instead of hi g 
transferred to the state, is given to the church, and in my opinion '■ 
with infinitely more propriety, as far as the good of the peop'e is )| 
concerned ; but I only quote the circumstance to show the P !ly. ^j 
Now, although the wisdom of our nation may not as yet, n ^c 
such an organization of the wealth of the country, as to sec e 

1'ustice and economy; by keeping the banking power from ''le 
lands of the state, we are fighting the battles of the people, or ' le 
democracy, and are enabling future legislation to apply it, wit '- 
out having first to wrest it from a foreign department." 

" But by this simplifying process, sir, you are reducing the science 
of government to a mere qureetion of magisterial control," said the 
jouns man. "What do you do with the great works of improvem it ' 
that this new country must undergo ; what with the important suh- j 
ject of trade, when our people have began to accumulate for ex- ', 
port : take these away from the business of the state, and you I 
reduce its legislation to a trifling routine ?" 

"I only wish that I could be satisfied of that, Ralphton," observ- j 
ed the priest, " but not so ; look at our courts of justice, would you 
not suppose that they could be managed with less labor and ex- 
pense ; yet the more we simplify the code, the more it would seem ' 
to increase litigation. Let me refer you again to the church. We i 
are in hones that a session of every three years will be enough to 
lettle ecclesiastical affairs, but I know not if this will be sufficient, 
although our laws were given by the eternal himself, and are re- 
ducible, as St Paul says, to " the preaching of Christ and bim 
omcified," 
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ir, agaio," persisted R^phton s '< jfypa take itheae gr^t 
»m the state, and have not a congress of wealth estab- 
ake charge of them, what will be the coDsequeocefi ; I 
)w you will possibly dispense with this tbijrd most impor- 

mst have it, R^l^hton, but the system which the Frepob 
I ' iaissez faire,' is now the order of the day in Ameri- 
is to church and the wealth of the people i and even in 
iciency to the action of the third department, the state, 
be much difficulty ; (let everything take care of itself-^ 
fmble of self-government — laws even were intended for 
ill, for a long time hold their sway in our country. The 
have the more to do, that is all, to keep things in their 
3s, and powers in their legitimate spheres. It is a good 
1 we cannot move directly for our object, to remain 
the imperative demands of the country will regulate the 
Is of these potent engines. We may for years, lor in- 
lour under the curse of a state bank — we may cut canals, 
8, and make bridges, and worse than all. we shall most 
use the protective system of tariffs to effect revenue by; 
n repeat, I trust to the simple organization of our con- 
so moderate a use of these dangerous means, while in 
Is, that the wealth of the nation and the habits of the peo- 
9t be effected by them. But touching this s^bjeot," 
father, '^ what have you said to the Landgrave on the 
3ur test?" 

d tlte Landgrave conversant with the wbole matter, and 
V fixed on one point, on which he apprehended di^pulty 
lemocracy," replied Ralphton. 
7hat was this," quickly asked the father; ^^ I think I can 

1 the right of instruction," observed Ralphton ; this he 
aid assent to. He contended, that a proposition must be 
3 or false, and that a hundred or two hundred heads, with 
Is intently engaged in discovering its truth or faJsehpod, 
ood as ten thousand.; and particularly ^hen we lay the 

2 of all representative government on the f^ct that the 
portion of the people, represent the non-refiective. iEJe 
ler, and proved that it was the only safe method of legki- 

it prevented most efiectually the interposition of fraud) 
srference of those very extraneous powers, sir, of which 
spoken ; namely, wealth and church, and hence, acc^rd- 
ur definition, this right of instruction would be aristocTr^tjc 
in democratic." 

ledly so," replied the father, " there never was a falser 
han that the people had a right to instruct their repre- 
3, after having given them a constitution to govern th^ip, 
eto of the President to correct them, should they atlQmpt 

*10 
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a wrong apon the welfare of the commonwealth collectively, which 
' he 18 always there to represent. But what said Langdon, as to 
the liability of the body to corruption, for this is important ?" 

" He contended," replied Ralphton, " that there was always a fcv 
large portion of every community that conducted their speculative i * 
interests with a view to the changes which occur constantly in the 
movements of the state. These parties being present with the 
people, and acting through them upon their respective legislatnref , 
would soon reduce congress from a distinct legislative body, to a 
mixed one, in which the Senators particularly of the honest states 
would constitute one part, and the acts of the legislatures of the 
dishonest states, telling through the instructed votes of their Sena- 
tors, the other part ; a result utterly subversive of the first prinei- 
ples of legislation. Besides this, it opened the avenue to eternal |i| 
varfare between the great body of the people, and individual lead- ^ 
«raofthe state — their object being divided between the interior (ij 
and exterior influences that would /be brought to bear upon the 
success of their measures; and very oflen, that wielded by them, 
over the opinions of the people, greater than that belongin|j^ to the 
body in which they should alone exert power. He agreed with veo, 
sir, that the veto of the President, and the two years removal fmm '« 
office of the lower house, would be amply sufficient *o prevent the .a 
state from imposing upon the people, and again the Pres^ident from | 
corrupting the state." [• 

<< He will do, Ralphton ;" and in saying this, the priest turned to j| 
his table, where a programme lav for the conduct of the meeting pro- I 
posed. He handed this to our hero, and told him that it had been 1; 
already submitted to the Landgrave, and would be found ample, I 
*' for," he added laughingly, " you know that the organization of 
the church is complete, I a^l only shewing you how you may pro- 
fit by our example. May you construct for your country, my near 
young friend, a system of government halfas pure and as stable as 
ihat of this august work of our blessed Lord." 

Ralphton took the paper, and promising to be governed strictly by 
it) left the solitary being to his companionship, as he called it, with ^ 
spirits of another and better world. \ 

Ralphton was not long in finding their confident, Sandford. The 1 
Lieutenant's family were resident in the village, and his time, from 
the circumstance, could be the more easily commanded. He en- 
tered with animation into the plan, for he had no idea of Brandon's 
becoming a more important man than himself, in the idle trade of i 
politics, as he called it ; and unless he had something to do, this 
would be the case, for the traitor was everywhere ; and they h»d . 
foolishly determined to say nothing of the side from whence be | 
got his wound ; " in fact. Captain," said the honest fellow, " the 
chap begins to limp as though he had been wounded by the ene- 
my} and every body extols the gallantry of the second, ^hen the 
4rBt is obliged to be content to whisper his greater glory to bis 
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*e only. Let us up with the Landgrave; for if the real fiffhting 
iver, we had better go to work, as father John says, and build 
the government now, for no one has a better right to say, ' what 
vhat,' than those who freed the country." 
^ Right, Sandford," observed the Captain, " but how would you 
fise this? we have no wealth to waste, and besides, our candi- 
;e is the first started. We can't out-buy the Brandon interest, 
t we can out-tj^lk them, if we could orfcc get them before the 
opie." 

•Kight, Captain, I say in turn," replied the Lieutenant delight- 
ly, '* and 1 see how the whole thing must work ; these fellows 
ire the money, let them pay the piper j we have the frolic in us, 
will do the dancing. 1 will dare Brandon to a barbacue ; giv- 
l th^ honor even to hii; men of iurnishing it, provided we be al- 
led to speak too. Won't this suit you to the fraction, or do you 
nk that the Landgrave wont deign to meet the opposition in 
Wfc?" 

*^Oh, he must, Sandford. The Landgrave is the people's man, 
d he must meet them when and as they please. It is enough lor 
to know that he accept.<« the nominntion, all that we have to do 
th him afterwards is, to name the whereabouts, and at what 
le. Now what do you say to these 7" 

The Lieutenant, truly facinaled with what appeared to him a 
t of pitched battle, determined instantly upon the first day of 
I following week, and the grove near the magazine as the spot. 
^And now, Sandford," inquired his superior, as though the whole 
air rested upon him ; who shall he the speakers. You know 
It we must give them round for round, and not all from the great 
n either. I would rather lake the plan of the Ashepoo affair, a 
pht notification from the sharp shooters first." 
* What," exclaimed^ the other, "you don't mean that I should 
sak do you ? why you might as well send for my son Tom, born 
the day of the battle; why, Captain, what should I say?" 
•* Folly man, folly, I did not ask if you could shoot either, when 
(Itched you forward on the outskirts; if you managed then to let 
urself be heard, I wont despair of you at the barbacue." 
'•Well, Captain, if I do let them have a stave or two," for we 
iBt remember Sandford's favorite branch of the service, when 
lied upon to express himself; " what then shall I say ? that the 
sat gun is to follow me, or leave that to the commander-in-chief. 
inly know that if he takes them unawares, as the real fulminator 
1 at tlie head of the causeway, it will make little odds what I 
Id before him." 

" Not a whit of it, Sandford," prudently observed the superior ; 
f you can take off a leader or two as you did upon that occasion, 
d ffive an eye to any traitors on our side, that may be taken by 
B tat beeves, and piping pasties, you will do well. It serves to 
ow their position man, and often to disconcert them allo^llbAxs 
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the order of battle is materiallv altered for the better, ooder the 
sharp sallies of the advance. I will guarantee on the present o^ 
casion^ that the Landgrave won't be wanting in his quick pereep 
tlon of any advantage gained." 

"I see the thing, sir, clearly," said the confident subalteni} 
" and you shall not find me wanting. It is nothing, afler all, thw 
politics, but a battle field ; no wonder, sir, that good soldiere make 
so often able public ofiicers ; tlicy understand what they are 
about, and are not afraid ; ah, that is the question : I would as 
leave meet Brandon and his whole (brce, as the bonny faces at 
prayer meeting ; and I tell you, captain, that is no trifle neither, 
but we will see." 

Ralphton was about to retire to his own tent for the first tii&e 
since his discomfiture there, when the laithful fellow he had just 
ie(\^ called afler him, to say, that the officers at the magazine bad 
insisted upon his spending his time with tliem ; so that he had rer 
moved his furniture there, and dismantled every thing. Ourfaerp 
saw at a glance, the kind office intended, and felt the true forreof 
^ that sympathy, which binds man to man, of every grade tmd sUu 
* lion, if we but allow it its natural exercise. Sandford had learned 
nothing from him of his cause of distress, but saw that it iwas ex- 
treme and sacred, and wanted no farther incentive. A remon- 
strance with the officers of the station, as to their distance in 
manner, had soon arranged the invitation ; and Sandford dete^ 
mined to risk the disapproval. Ralphton thanked him sincerely, 
and the plotters parted. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



EDUCATION ALONE RENDEKS THE VOICE OF THE 
MAJORITY VIRTUOUS. 

*^ And what think you, Ralphton," said a gay young officer, as 
our hero sauntered into their quarters at the magazine, which was 
established at this place for the safe keeping of the powder that 
might be required for Charleston ; "these wise oaes are oailiog 
in question the noble assertion of our Declaration of Independenoe, 
< that all men are created equal,' and even sav that Jefferson does 
not deserve to raak among the enlightened philosophers of the 
age, for putting forth the pretension V 

Our politictan iiad not considered the abstract proposition, but 
he instantiv saw its important beartag upea the very oanvass that 
lay before moi, for ground might be taken on it, and he, there&re, 
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while he claimed to be excused from tlie umpirage in the case, 
begged to be put in possession ol the merits of the argument 
already advanced. 

" why, one declares, that so far from its being tiie truth, if 
mankind were made perfectly equal in the morning, before the 
dajT closed, the one portion would he spreading the rushes unon 
wluch the other portion would lie. That inanUiiid were intended 
lo constitute a heterogeneous maps, and that it is altogether folly 
to talk of this country pretending to equality of rights; — that in a 
century hence there will be as great a difi'erence between casts, 
as there is now in England, and that he, for his part, while he 
contends for separation, contends also for the establishment of a 
fj^overnment that shall be above the masses, and in all respects 
udependent of them." 

"TTes," said the aristocrat, "and so I do; I take the physical 
and ioteilectual, and if you please, spiritual parts of man into con- 
•kleration, and from them ail, can show thai equality is folly ; and 
if the Hiundation be unstable, what must bethe superstructure. 1 
go farther than this, though ; I contend that if we were to build 
up republicanism upon the princij)le8 of which you speak, and it 
did not fall of itself, from the corruptions of the people, as soon as 
the population began to stagnate, or in other words, the country 
to wear out, and man be obliged to fight for every step he gained; 
nations built upon a different ibundation would unite together to 
destroy, what would be to them, a n^onsler. In no event, gentle- 
men, can I see other than a flimsy affair, which is not worthy of 
the notice of the age in which we live. I know you will call me 
an aristocrat for this, and make war against any mfluence that I 
may wield with your dear people ; but I "believe myself to be as 
much their friend as you are, and will, at least, contend for what 
may prove a conservative course of politics, in view of your 
Utopia." 

Ralphto;i was highly delighted with the clear and distinct an- 
nunciation of this young man, and had he not been too thoroughly 
impressed within the last few hours, with the fallacy of his posi- 
tion, in the equal weakness of all men, and their liability to error, 
— making this the more criminal, the more elevated the delinquent ; 
hfi would have, perhaps, been shaken by his comprehensive views. 
But the party who first addressed him. had not yet been convinced, 
ior he was of sterner stuff than our hero, an^ had been drilled 
'dCectuaily in ihe democratic school of Charleston, from whence 
he came. 

*' And pray, Mr. Aristocrat, for you have hoisted your colours 
like a man,"' jocosely observed the questioner, " let us see some- 
thing of the process by which this downfall is to come— first, 
though from within, and then you may take your foreign enemies, 
&r they are not mine ; I assure you, sir, that the march of im- 
provement will be too rapid and great to be evecv eoY£\\?c%.V:w«sAftA. 
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by these foreign dolu, until it w too late to move us; we will have 
absolutely swept their Ibundationis from under them before they 
are aware of our true character." 

" Aye, and the whole come tumbling down together, then," re- 
torted the other. '< \o, sir, I will not take this question up in the 
wholesale neither ; I am prepared for your details, and will show 
you fully, bow the inevitable consequences of your lax systeo 
will tend. In tiie first place, tlicn, there will be inertia and usar- 
patiun always at work — the first, bringing the federal govemmeol 
into di6rcs{>ect, and the last, seizing every opportunity to lake an 
advantage of it through the power of the states. The result of 
this contest will be always in i'avor of the u8urpur,for he is selfidi 
and enterprising, his enemy confiding and inactive. I lay this 
down now as the lundamental difficulty, all others result in thif. 
I will now show you an example. There are two kinds of labor 
always at work in every nation, the aggregate and isolated — the 
first is organized, and its results full into the hands of its diree- 
lors, the wealthy of the land ; the second ^s disorganized, and 
each individual has as much as he can do to attend to himseIC 
Now, the inevitable. tendency of these interests will be, the first 
to enlist government in its operations ; and the second to curse ill 
interference, should this be eti'ected." 

" And then will come your opportunity, with your still more 
radical cause of division, Mr. Conservative," cried out the drilled 
Charlestonian ; * then will the friends of government patrouag|e 
be aided by the ever alert looker on for an ever increasing politi- 
cal rule." 

" Rest ^ou till I am done, Air. Republican," calmly rejoined the 
consciencious politician ;' ** I have only stated one cause of diffi- 
culty — the cupidity of man. But is there Aone other? What say 
you to religious bigotry, this draws the sword some times; and 
may the imbecility of government not present here a fertile oppor- 
tunity to the discontents of designing men? Now place these 
two powerful engines always against the feeble bulwarks of vour 
republican system, and you will find that the usurper will not 
want opportunities to trim the lock of ^ the sleeping giant,' as I 
call him." 

"And what, pray, are the states to do," replied the other, "if 
they do not interpose between the giant, and the trifling enemies 
who are to harrass him, as you say ? Do you suppose that they 
will all be asleep too, and thus allow the government in whien 
they have so large a part, to fall into the hands of the covetous or 
bigoted ?" 

^^ And what rights have the states in the plan which is pro- 
posed ?" asked the aristocrat ; ** they may assert or petition — they 
may bluster or sue, as their belligerant or peaceml characters 
may suggest, but I fear me that the fatal lock will have been 
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•boro before their voice will be Iiearil, and their ellbrts be as inef- 
fectual as the h'mhd of (he already disabled slecpor." 

" You understand nothing of tfie machinery of our system," re- 
joined the democrat; "you do nor eee thai the two governBicnts, 
the federal and state, are like a well adjusted balance, and that 
when the federal scale preponderates, lor example, additional 
weight is thrown into the slate scale, and thus the equilibrium ia 
maintained." 

** And who is to play the part of balancer in this nicely adjusted 
afiliir of yours?" asked the calm believer in firm government ; "1 
will allow, that ifyou can bring things to this perfection, we would 
liave discouraged the political panacea ; but let us have the ever 
ready and ever variable weight which is always to preserve things 
ia their 'juste melieu,' as the French would term it; rest assured 
that we would not be your assistants," added he, laughingly, " for 
we aristocrats would always be on the federal side." 

*'• No, sir," replied the other, tartly ; " we w ould depend upon 
the judgment of our leaders, men who would see the irregularity 
oi the government's aclion, and adjust it." 

" What," quickly rejoined the enlivened aristocrat, "and he in 
one scale to day, and to-morrow in another? What would your 
stable people say to such tergiversation ? will you find them suf- 
ficiently educated at the end of a century to appreciate these 
cameleon-I ike changes? No, sir, you are only erecting a huge 
pile, which, at. the end of a few centuries at least, will tumble 
about vour ears, if we aristocrats, as you call us, do not play a 
more mithful part to human nature, and save you from a worse 
tyranny than the old world is now enduring. Again I tell you, that 
the states, and your changeable leaders together, will not protect 
an iniheciie government from the encroachments of covetousness 
and bigotry, with the attendant train of malcontents that infest all 
communities, and usually produce the most daring spirits" 

The democrat was silent, and Ralphton could 'easily discover 
in the well contested argument, the foundation of the learned Je- 
suit's * third estate,' the government of wealth. He was on the point 
of saying that these difficulties could be obviated by giving a dis- 
tinct organizatioa to the two malcontents, religion and interest; 
but he remembered the discretion of the father on the subject, and 
resoWed to let the combatants hang their difficulty on the merits 
of an experiment, at least. He told them, however, that they had 
wandered far from their first inquiry^ and that although he had 
enjoyed^ and greatly benefitted ny the suhject discussed, the first 
point at issue, was most important to him, for it involved the great 
question of the franchise. 

" Now," said our hero, " 1 do not think that the view taken of 
the equality meant in the declaration of independence, had any 
thing to do with the animal, intellectual or spiritual conformation 
of man, but exclusi vely with his political rights. Mr. Jefferson was 
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engaged, it will be rmuembercd, with old syBtems that regardei 
the divine right of Kings— the pre emtive privilege of liio 6nl 
born — ih« power of government to create an hereditary nobilityi 
&o., &(*..; the tirsi tiiken from old Jewish ueagee, and the laBtfrom 
H no W.PS ohsoletc frudal systiMU. His olyect was then to crush 
these in the bnd, and tu assert tliat all men mherited at birth, equal 
political rights, and that ifovernment was intended to protect, and 
not take away ihese. "But," continued he, ^Mhere was another 
iinporiant ohjrct before this truly great man ; he wished to give 
the Rrpuhliran experiment, if you allow it no other title, this im- 
portant feature ; lluii all its actn phould be directed by the mnjority 
of the pt'ople, the true prince— tlie potentate. Now to establish 
the character of this majority was the question. He was for giv- 
ing it its true democratic feature, the aciual nmjority ; every roan 
being allowed to Kcek his own happiness in the way he should 
think best ; he who nhouid preler a mere competence, on the sanic 
nolitical looting with hiu) who should e(<teem weAlth, and acquire 
It. Tliere were those, even from his own state, who sought the 
rotten borough system of the mother country, and had the question 
come up for deliberate discussion, there can be little doubt but the 
fear of mobocracy, us it is called, would have influenced all the 
richer classes in the states, and perhaps the proudest feature of 
our political institutions, have been lost forever, had it not been 
for tins measure of Mr. Jefferson. 

" I see the force of your distinction, Mr. Ralphton," replied the 
aristocrat, * but do you really think that it is not throwing pearls 
before swine, to give the open franchise to the great mass of the 
people ?" 

"I would candidly," answered our hero, "if I thought that our 
free institutions would not work an astonishing change-in the en- 
ergy anil ability oi*our population to judge ; but I am in hopei 
that every man in America, in the course of a half century, will 
not only be enabled to read a public document, but appreciate it" 

" And do vou democrats actually flatter yourselves tliat this will 
be the case," inquired the other; " I must confess on the contrary, 
that instead of improving, the man who shall dare to say in that 
time, that he is for the liberal; aye equal education of the people, 
if it took one dollar from their pockets, would not be returned for 
the pettiest office. Why Mr. Ralphton, I have seen a decided 
falling off in my short day, Jn the desire of the public mind for 
education. I mustered a regiment into the public service some time 
ago ; and from among as noble a set of young fellows as I ever 
saw, 1 could find but a dozen or two who could road or write their 
own names. Rest assured, sir, that I am as willing to concede as 
much to my kind as anv man, but I am not prepared to do it at 
the cost of anarchy and blood." 

" And to what," 'asked Ralphton, " do you attribute this increas- 
ing ignorance? certainly the systems of education are sufficiently 
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eimple now, and tlio means ofihe people great enough; why can 
we not hope lor an extended and fixed plan of general education, 
as a neccBr>ary consequence of our national freedom. I acknowl- 
edge with yoii that tiie virtue of the equal franchise depends 
upon it." 

" Your popular governments will be too weak,'' replied the aruH 
tocrat, Rnd as education will he let\ to the states separately, they 
will trifle with the subject until ignorance shall have become ao 
prevalent, thatof itsi*lf. it will virtually have made hewers of wood 
and drawers of water of the people; the informed findinff their ad- 
vantage in the brutality of the masses, and the masses themeelvea 
becoming too brutal lo comprehend the value of education." 

** And do you allow nothing for the light which the general im- 
provement of the country produces," asked our hero, struck by the 
(orcible views of the opposition, " nothing for the general dissemi- - 
nation of the public press — the public speaker, and the stimulav- 
ting effect upon the public mind, of the franchise of which we have 
spoken ?" 

" Little or none, sir. The starving peasant looks through the 
gilt pointed iron railing which extends' for miles around the do- 
main of the sumptuous English lord, and envies the hare or part- 
ridge the superfluity that lays at his feet. In this country, if we 
may judsre of the march of wealth— a far more tyrannical power - 
than feudal aristocracy ; we shall find the great dissemination, or 
more rapid intercommunication of place with place, will, if educar 
tion be not forced upon the public mind, only tend to enrich the 
few, to the inevitatle deterioration of the many. You speak of ' 
the newspaper, sir ; why I doubt whether one tenth part of the 
actual readers of them could have understood the simple proposi- 
tions which we have discussed here for the last hour, had they 
been ftiirly taken down for them. No, Mr. Ralphton, the franchise 
the great lever, the great purifier, the great regenerator, the great 
any thing. you please to call it, for it is all or neither, can be only 
made equal when you have found out the method of keeping 
wealth, bigotry and ignorance from interfering with your congress; 
in other words, untilyou can find a free people who will suffer 
education to be forced upon them by their own representatives; for 
80 confident am I of the force of knowledge to create a common 
will, that if you give me this, I will expect to see the other two 
impediments to good government provided for." 

RcJphton rfow was silent in turn— he saw the striking coinci- 
dence between the views of the speaker, and the secluded Jesait, 
and he could now understand why the latter evinced so much en- 
thusiasm whenever the subject of education was introduced. He 
inquired of the party, the source from whence the decided aristo- 
crat had obtained his knowledge, and found it to be the formidn- - 
ble Oxford ; but not so formidable to the individCial before hinii 
who was of a different temperament from the Landgrave^ and there- ■ 
11 
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lore reeeived different impressions from the same causes. ' EdM- 
tfon, it is education,' he exclaimed to himself, as he retired 10 bh 
quarters, , and provided it must be, for our entire people. What 
would I myselihave been had not the noble Jesuit sought onr 
quiet village?" 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE DANGERS OP DOMESTIC DIFFERENCES OP OPIN- — 
ION. THE COLONY. r_ 

Ralphton had scarcely finished his breakfast the next moniioff, ^ 
when a servant from the Grove brought a note from the Lani- ^ 
grave, requesting him to spend the day ; that Mrs. Langdon had f ; 
already secured the company of Miss Leslie^ and lie knew she * 
would be delighted to find him included in their family party. Re- ' 
^collecting the intimacy existing between the holy father and his '^ 
fair Emma, our hero, thought he saw in this pleasant arrangement '\' 
the interference of his noble spirit. Emma had no doubt counselled ^ 
with him, and without saying a word, he had posted a message to ^_ 
the sweet mistress of the barony, that by bringing the young peo- r 
pie under her care, he might not only effect a pleasant reconcilia- L 
tion between them, but reanimate the fair sufferer herself. Ralph- P 
ton was not mistaken, and the better to engage all parties, the /i 
careful pastor had suggested the propriety of Mrs. Langdon's sub- H 
quitting to her husband her plans as to the profitable employment i^ 
of the extensive tracts adjoining the Grove. ' Tell him,' added the ji 
laborious man, * that he will find in a history of Carolina, which I *' 
saw in his library, the singular fact, that so celebrated was the 1^ 
state for crazing that the early governments were obliged to force .}^ 
it into tilth by penalties, and yet the meats now used in your mar- ^ 
Icets are imported. Now that the denser population have led the i 
lower districts free aeain. let them come back at once to their (br- ^ 
mer uses. Set the Landgrave's fertile mind at work, bring my ! 
jouns friend, Ralphton, to his assistance, and I am satisfied that - 
together, you will soon find your four miles square, parcelled off ,^ 
into judicious pasturages^ and smiling villages starting up upon the 
ibost healthy portions of it. Ralphton's followers will be soon dis- 
engaged from the toils of war, and they will constitute a noble \ 
cofonv for. you. My dear child,' he added, in conclusion, Met not I 
the thousands who exist in want in the older country, cry out I 
;Hgainst yoa felt the day of judgment for the idle talent which has I 
been deposited In vour hands. I write to you, for not having seen ' 
the Lanagmve, I know not his present mood? 
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,Ralphtoa w^ determined to satisfy himself as to the certc^inty of 

S 9. surmise, for he felt that the relation that now existed between 
mma and himself was the most important possible ; for he could 
now see her as she really was ; and if the estimate formed of her 
true worth was not such as he believed it, blinded as he had been 
hy his youthful affection, he could withdraw his suit with infinite 
benefiL tp both. His inquiry was direct of the father;; who, after 
eyeing him for a moment, and finding him free from the illusionsof 
the diiy before, said with equal promptness; *yes,iiiy child, I did 
plan the re-union, for I feel confidence in you both, and know that 
your minds, instead of being excited against each other, will be 
truthfully engaged in tracing out the cause of your disquiet— the 
excessive estimate you have both placed upon earthly happiness. 
Ralphtoo, there is ao such thing possible ; and learn now and for 
all, through the wounds which mcse delicate affections, on the part 
of you both, have received, (for if you have doubted her exquisite 
parity, she has doubted that manliness and confidence which is it^ 

Eiee,) that this is one of the most i-nportant lessons, ^ik what laay 
properly termed the science of life. No, my son, there is bat 
one source of perfect peace, and this springs from the association 
of man with his Creator, through the ineffable ^ifl of his holy spit-- 
XL May this soon descend upon you with all the efficacy of its 
great power, is the prayer of your true friend f^ and the pious maa 
added, "go now and find in the calm and peaceful enjoyment of 
Sin.nxa^8 society, that there is much more true pleasure to be de- 
rived from the passions restrained, than the passions indulged." 

Ralphton could not refrain from feeling here the virtue for 
which he had been so o(\en inquisitive — the duties of^ the priesV 
hood in the great art of maintaining peace among men. '^ Surely," 
•aid he to himself, *' if this be the hidden power of the church- 
that power whicn acts without the world, or independently of it^ 
all societies should cherish it, and see to its careful maintenance. 
Towards me, the holy father has exerted nothing but carnal wift- 
donor, but this has been of such a kind, that from the first school- 
tioy lessQos that 1 received of him, up to the present moment, 
when he has steered my bark from one of the most dangerous 
•iioals in human life, nothing could have been more beneficial. 
Towards those who believe in his mystical religion, I find him 
wielding a more positive control still, but not in temporal matters. 
Of these, he merely sugi^ests to them as he does to me ; but he 
believes himself their sours priest, and responsible for their spiritr 
nal welfare ; hence, I see the exercise of an obedience enjomed, 
which at first revolted me, but not now, for I too, were I to ac- 
knowledge him as my pastor, would feel like showing him the 
afune perfect reverence. Oh, Eternal Father," added the young 
man, '< hast thou, in truth, divided thy human family into two 
parts— feeding the first with natural food, and the |aat with spirit- 
oal ; and are these beings spiritualized, seperated by the ^wec 
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of grace—-that power which thou wieldest so potently, thy eipedid. la 
■ervantB V^ ana he became sensible, for the first time in his life, "- 
of the idea, that mun was carefully watched over by his Creator, 
and not by natural law only, but by positively ordained laws ;— |itf 
and farther, that he had appointed an ever present priesthood to 'li 
represent him through these. But our hero had many things to ^ 
learn first, and more to suffer, before he could, depending upon the « 
offices of the holy priesl, cry out. '» save mtf, oh save me, father, «. 
from the curse of my natural being " iip 

Ralph ton called at Doctor Leslies to inquire af\er the move- jp 
ments of his daughter, but found that the Landgrave's carriage m 
had taken her to the Grove after an early breakfast. Determined >li 
to follow the Jeii>uit's advice, and restrain himself in every thing, ib 
our hero first rode to Sandford, to examine the progress of afiairp. '^ 
He found that the money crasts had caught at his pro|K)sition, and «& 
that he could say to Langdon, '' now, all depended upon hiniseltl" 4i 
But when he reached the residence of the people's candidate, he f 
discovered him wrapt in far other interests for ihegood of hisfaithful r 
adherents. Histories — grants — plats — statistics — all that beIonge<l e 
to the property of the old feudal Landgrave, laying in and about ^ 
the Ashley river, was piled around him, with his lovely wife on » 
the one side, and the now pensive Emma on the other, dividing, b 
BObdividiBg, and allotting parts and parcels of land. ts 

" Just arrived in time, my dear sir," exclaimed the Landgrave, jb" 
rising from his seat, and welcoming his guest ; '' I am in the midat ■ 
of difficulty, as you see; but this is not all, I am called upon to m 
reconcile, or rather choose between two female opinions ; the one, L 
that of my own wife, and the other, of her young friend here, {n 
Now, Ralphton, if you have never known what it is to difi'er in p 
opinion with your wife, and this of course must be ihe case, pre- | 
pare yourself, my kind sir, for one of the most severe concussions i 
that the human mind is susceptible of It is next, decidedly, to jn 
wounded affection ; for dear, dear opinion, is it not the creature of , 
my own brain — I will defend it against all opposition. I will say," i* 
continued he, " without the faintest reservation, that if two human a 
minds can stand the collision of differences of opinion ; — they were ^i 
hitended by heaven for each other, that is all ;" and the Land- I 
grave eyed Emma to discover whether her gentle nature was t 
prepared for the trial of which he spoke. Our heroine was too 
Dusv with her plans and diagrams to evince her anxiety, but 
Ralphton felt for a moment, as though he had been too far coro- 
proroitted, by either the young lady, or the priesl ; for his host 
eould scarcely have introduced a subject so pertinent to their ' 
presentstate of feelings, without due concert of action. A glance ^ 
at Emma satisfied him, however, that she was innocent ; for Ihe \ 
tweet serenity, although slightly tinged with a feeling of anxiety, 
which aat upon that brow, could not have belonged to a mind 
which had tnQed with its most sacred aflections. And yet the 
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priftit W9LB the last being on earth who would have beea guiUy of 
aji iadiscretMQ. He simply begged to be made better acqiiaiataA 
v«kh ract% and aeatiag himeeif at the table, reaoived tof await tfa|t 
eteat ofcircumatances. 

" It 18 thiHj" clearly announced the host: " on the oae part^ljfrtu 
I«aiigdon would have me play king Charles, and grant away all 
niy estate in this noble baroiw," holding up a beautiful map of the 
<SUtriet, "and on the other, Miss Leslie would induce me take the 
wiser policy of a later day,— that of the merchant king, and brioff 
the property into market Am I not right, ladies?" and he boweS 
gracefullv. 

"Yes,'' replied Mrs. Langdon, with a pleasant animation,"! 

am for portioning, out the barony to your faithful followers, Mr* 

Ralphton, that they may be brought into active emplo^rment; and. 

I do this, not through charity to the parties, but a spirit of pure 

patriotism. I read in mv political economy, that every portion of 

God's earth w«is intended for good ; and I hold, that that state 

only has arrived at civilization, where this principle is fully a^ 

hered to. Now, as long as Mr. Langdon retains it, it will be not 

only a drain upon his own revenue, but occasion this loss to the 

state; 1 would, therefore, divide the four miles square into ae 

;. many parts as would be sufficient for the profitable grazing of 

fifty head of cattle, if it be best adapted to this, and let each pari 

be given to an honest, industrious family. I would, besides, lay 

V out a certain section, in the most healthy portion of the distrioti 

aod upon this, collect all the families into a village, wherein tbey 

a might engage themselves with such pursuits as will best suit the 

:r character of grazers, and thus contribute their portion ako to the 

general welfare of the state." 
'■r- "Fairly stated," observed the Landgrave; "and now Misi- 
\y. Bmma, let us see what you have to allege against this economic 

and not charitable plan, remember." 
c Emma saw by the approving expression of Rsdphten's oooiip 
;v tenance, that he assented at once to the project of their hostee»|^ 
L-. and in that smile, indulged at the known opposition to her own 
r opinions, she felt distinctly the warning voice of the deen seeieg 
i:> l^dgrave. ^e knew that her cheek was slightly tnlged tar 
'' that lowest of the mental affections, pique ; but yielding hereeef 
\ instantly to the force of the position she was about to occupv, Bmk 
'. canfidient ef the ultimate success of truth, she boldly entered upon 
her defence. 

"I caret not," she began, " upon what inducement you act, econ- 
omy Of charity ; I contend against the simple deed of giving; it ^ 
• one of the most dangerous offices re<}uired of us in social life ^ aa^ 
unless we always regard it as involvmg an additional duty — that 
oT preparing the parties morally to receive the gtH, it invariablji 



tends to injure, rather than do good." Emma's exq^aisite 1 
nesa ef character, appeared actually enchanting,, as ber miod W 
♦11 
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came the more excited by these delicate distinctions of her floiH 

ject She paused for a moment, and without darinff to mark the 

effect she nad produced upon Ralphton, confidently continued. 

" l^et now, Mr. Langdon, grant to each of these noble defenders 

of their country, this handsome interest in its soil, and •oblige on 

^ their part, no actual investment of capital in its improvement, and 

*if a smgle acre is put in tilth, or a pasture turned up for grazing, 

I shall have noticed human nature in vain. Mr. Langdnn mu«t 

change the moral condition of these men, he niuBt make them 

capitalists, instead of day- laborers or wanderers as they now are, 

before they can be brought to appreciate the property placed at 

their disposal. Now, it is hard to produce this moral revolution. 

The habit of depending upon the labor of one day with another, 

■ 80 the only investment of capital possessed, takes from the miod ■ 

. its providence, and it knows not, as the receiver of the one talent jc 

X in holy writ, the importance of the trust committed to it — the ne- i 

' cessary accumulation of means ; and it is buried, for fear of the 4 

t trouble or risk involved in its management.'^ i 

"Admirable, Miss Leslie," exclaimed the delighted master of i 

: the noble domain ; " 1 see that the wealth oi the Combahee hot- !i 

: toms, with hundreds of slaves to work them, would not make 

Ralphton^B men cultivate the barony to profit. What says the 

umpire?" t 

Ralphton had never conversed with his fair mistress before, on 
questions involving mature judgment ; they had been trifles, such 
as usually fill up the chit chat of the lighter circles. He knew | 
that father Duane had been always proud of his female pupil, and | 
would boast of her excelling even in the abstrucer branches of | 
education, but where had she found the opportunity of studying 
these practical truths ? truths that belong to the science or the | 
present day peculiarly. He felt, too, the force of her conclusions, . 
and had the decision involved results of far more moment, his 
powers of discrimination could not have undergone a severer . 
trial. 

" Landgrave," at length he observed, "Miss Leslie's positions . 
are induputable, but her school of philosophy is t^iat of the cele- 
brated Toltaire ; we must not allow a precept of the christian law 
to be set at nought by the wily infidel; — throw your bread upon 
the waters, is a more noble practice, sir." 

" Ah ! that won't do, Ralphton ; it may be a very good finesse 

against the enemy's arguments, but, as she declared in the onset, 

'it IS not a question of economy or charity, but of a metaphysical 

» character altogether. If I place some hundred or two nundred 

, persons in this situation, will it benefit them ?" 

Ralphton's mind had now got clear of its embarrassment, and 
: he rose to the subject with a full perception of its importance — 
1 were it only to set forth his own powers of analysis. 

^ If jou are' ia earnest then," he said distinctlyy " let us make a 
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sompromiee between the pnrties. [ say that Miss Emma's posi- 
ioiis are unanswerable ; but the objects proposed by Mrs. Lang- 
Ion, IB BO desirable, that every effort should be made to realize 
dMm. Now, sir, I would suggest, that the joint property in land 
and cattle obviates one of the difficulties of the opposition. I 
know that a stock of flAy head, would be regarded by the best of 
oor gallant band, as a fnir amount of capital, and wherever looa^ 
ted, would be cared for. If then, you intend not only to give the 
land, and stock it also, the first difficulty is obviated. But there 
w a second one. and (hat is, to improve the condition of the new 
capitalist, as well as enrich him , thi^ you can only effect, by a 
•imilar increase of generosity ; you must make an outlay for the 
possession and education of the children, they must be brought, 
uB it were, into your own e?nployment, and a price paid for them; 
once there, if it be but ai the expense of a dollar per month, they 
will be at your disposal Ibr improvement, either in habits of in- 
dostry, or m the acquirement of the sciences. I know, sir, that 
Beven years will effect this great chunqre, so that an experiment 
would cost but a small fraction of one^s life time, and might be at- 
tended with the most gratifying results. Landgrave, I can well 
remember when I was a wild stripling among my father's children, 
and that the father Duane, happening to spend the night with us, 
took a fancy to me, and proposed for my attending his school, 
just then established. See now the effect of the education ac- 

? aired. Had I remained at home, at the common grammar school, 
might have made an honest man no doubt ; I might have been 
a good judge of a horse — have beaten my neighbors in most ol 
the athletic exercises, but this would [have been the acme of my 
Btate. I leave it to you to contrast the real, with the probable 
character; and in saying this, the hero of his own glory, feeling 
that he had, perhaps, said too much, left the subject for decision. 
But this was not the case ; all present were sufficiently acquainted 
with the slight attention that was paid to education at that time, 
save by those, who, like Langdon's father, had preserved their in- 
timacies with Europe, and could afford to take advantage of them. 
They knew too, that the gallant spirit before them, while he gloried 
in the fruits of his labor, and looked back with pride to its results 
•o far, lost no opportunity of extending similar benefits to others, 
Bituated as he had been ; and now, when he saw one capable of 
affecting so much with the ample means he possessed, and left 
ohildlesB, as he for the moment thought, to achieve this great end — 
ibr the mind fully excited, is always more or less alive to a pleas- 
ing saperatition, or a more pleasing faith ; he gave way to a 
greater degree of enthusiasm than was usual with him. On the 
present occasion, it was not lost, however, for the Landgrave had 
oeen struck with the force of his observations, and feeling evelry 
desire to oblige his wife, as well as do good, Jlalpbton had no 
loooer ceased to speak, than he cried out, '<^^^\BlVa^'*99VaX^^^^s^ 
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going to employ youraelf witli after tlie war u oveF-^fiinua|L 
^razin^, merchandize, or what? If, my dear fellow, I couM 
Satter myself, that one-fourth of the sons of tlie brave boys who 
fought with us at the Ashepoo, would make ouch men if educat^ 
as Frank Ralphton, I would not only give land, cattle, icbooli. 
and schooling, hut I would dovote myself to the establishment ol 
such a colony. Will you say aye. and join with nie ?" He paused, 
and then continued, ** if 1 am sent away then, as it is proposed, 1 
shall have some one to represent mc in my absence, for I see that 
it is a pursuit, if once entered into, must be adhered to with un« 
ceasing assiduity. Ralpliton, a bright idea -struck me as you 
proposed the establishment of soliools and work shops for these 
wild, untructable urchin?. Let them partake of the character of 
manufactories; and thus, not only present the means of feeding, 
but educating them aUo ; they may work and study alternately, 
equal portions of the day. Now join me, sir, In this important 
branch of the enterprize, and I will auswi^r for our dear father, the 
Jesuit, to take charge of the educational department, so that with 
the addition of friend Sandford, to manage the herds- men, I flatter 
myself that we will still preserve to the Ashley, all of its ancient 
glory." 

Ralphton knew very little of the Landgrave's character for 
prudence, nor could he estimate his decided devotion to his object, 
from the improvements which were every where conspicuous at 
the Grove ; but he believed him wealthy and honorable ; and il 
once enlisted with others in an enterprise, which he himself had 
set on foot, he felt satisfied that he would not desist from the ud- 
dertaking, whilst it promised success. He decidedly, then, an- 
swered, "yes — that he would cheerfully spend his life in forwarding 
any movement that promised an increase of education, and the 
general advancement of his kind." 

All eyes were now turned to Emma, as though she was sti 1 to 
be gamed ; but foreseeing the dilemma, she very archly asked the 
Landgrave first, to count the cost, and then to organize the plan, 
for although she was willing to allow, that her difficulties had been 
fairly met by her adversary, yet there were material points to be 
inquired into ; " and first, the health, Landgrave. You know,** 
she sweetly added, *Uhat many are disposed to question our abil- 
HY to remain much longer in the interior of the lower country 
without HuflTering from the climate, that is, ailer the month of July, 
or durinff the summer ; I have heard my father express his opin- 
ioD decidedly to this effect." 

**Ahl my dear Emma," exclaimed Mrs. Langdon, who had 
bersetf feared moat opposition from this cause, ^* I meet you there 
with the experienee or an older country than yours ; we have the 
Mme malaria diatricUi that you have, and we never iear its effects 
upon those cpots. which are appropriated to villages properly buiit 
up* See Rome, for example; her situfttioD in a wild ttate, or 
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nther, simply ID a state of culture, would be uninhabitable; but 
II a city, it is regarded as healthy, and the people never think of 
Amoving. But why go farther than Charleston, which if not 
bcrilt upon would be worse than the campagna of Rome, and she 
ii decidedly the healthiest city in the Union. The inhabitants of 
•or lower districts should reside in villages, compactly constructed, 
with the grasses and trees cleared away, and the cultivation 
thrown to a proper distance from the residences. There is no heal- 
thier county than this is, if we but prepare ourselves to submit to 
its demands. I would just as soon spend my summer in a village 
•fa hundred neat hofises, built upon the pretty ridge a mile from 
hence, as in any portion of the world." 

** And it shall be so, Angela," exclaimed the Landgrave, with 
warmth ; " I will shew that an emigrant from the fair Italy, can 
find a genial clime in my own Carolina. Let us see this war to a 
dose, and these brave fellows liberated, and I will soon show you 
■ehool bouses, factories, farm-yards and pasturages. I view the 
•object on the score of health as I do it on the score of energy. 
It is a general opinion that all active and energetic achievement 
belongs to the colder climates, but this is not the case, truly. 
Commence with the history of Tyre. Her site was pitched at least 
half a mile from the main land, and yet she was the mother of 
, commerce. Take Venice. — She was built upon some seventy 
islands in the very bosom of the ocean, and yet she directed (or 
years, the energy of the old world. Look at the character of Ge- 
noa. — Are we not indebted to her son for the land we inherit — the 
new world we now boast. No, I will contribute all in my power 
to disprove a gross falsehood attempted to be instilled mto the 
minds of our young people. Only aid me, Ralphton, and we will 
do much." A summons to dinner ended the discussion. 



CHAPTER XX. 

PHACTICAL ILLUSTRATION OF THE ENMITY BETWEEN 

THE THREE INTERESTS. WEALTH, CHURCH AND 

STATE, NOT ORGANIZED. 

' While the Landgrave Lani^don was planning for the welfare 
of the brave fellows who had fought with him, and through them 
for the good of his kind ; they, on their part, were equally busy 
in efiectmg his rCiin ; for the revengeful Brandon had not forgotten 
his idea Of the firebrand, and had actually made many of them 
believe, that he had joined the American \too^%\>^%\.\^ ^^^"^^^^^ 
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deetructioQ of his property, aod to recover his loBsee on the Com^ 
bahee river; that at heart, he was a torv,and if allowed to repre- 
seDt them, would betray their trusts. Twenty of the roost idle of 
Raiphstoa's men had al^-eady become his faithful listeners; aiul 
under the influence of free access to the various places of dissipa- 
tion about the village, bid fuir soon to yield themselves his willing , 
tools. Brandon had never assented to the public barbacue: it !| 
had been arranged without his knowledge, and his utmost Qmvi j, 
had been since, to do away with as many occasions of risk ^ 
would come within a due discretion ; both as to the time allowed^ 
and the rough material that he had to worL^ith. We have said 
that he had fixed his mind upon the use of the flre-br^nd, but it; 
would not do to experiment upon so large a scale as the Land- 
grave's elegant mansion ; really the pride of the neighborhood. 
But there was a more powerful enemy still, to this deep plotter^ 
than the haughty tyrant, as he called him. This was the holy 
priest; and he resolved to try the force of his discipline, by seiz-. 
log the Jesuit — burning down his retreat, and otherwise so maim- 
ing and abusing his person, as to prevent his active interference. 

His party of twenty, was divided into two squads ; the larger 
to waylay the poor father, and the smaller to fire the hamlet in 
every quarter. Sunday, at early night fall, while the pious fol- 
lower of the cross, was humming the Gregoriant chant, a sturdy 
fellow entered hastily, saying that he wanted to see the priest*. 
The father rose and bid him welcome — dreaming for a moment 
that he had been at last found out in his holy capacity by some 
poor wayfarer. A second glance, however, satisned him of his 
mistake, and he soon discovered in the sinister smile of the intrvh 
der, that an enemy was at work. ^* And what would you with th« 
priest, my good fellow?" he calmly inquired. 

"That he would go with me to the Landgrave's — his wife is 
dangerously ill and has sent for him." 

Father Duane could have had no fuller confirmation of his sus- 
picions ; for he had begged Mrs. Langdon always to send her 
messages through Miss Leslie; as the notoriety of his intimacy 
would be thus prevented. Still thought the truly devoted son of 
the church, the illness of the lady might have prevented the care 
which she would otherwise have taken, and I will not be wanting. 
We have said that the Jesuit was no common man — that he po- 
rted in the vocation of the priesthood, yet at the same time was 
always prepared to maintain his rights as a citizen ; and oaore for 
the honor of the church than any false pride of his own. He bid 
Ihe stranger await him for a moment, and going into his closet, he 
oarefully closed the trap door, which not only concealed the -holy 
utensils with which he had been entrusted, but so secured them 
£pom conflagration, that the entire building might be consumed, 
without effecting them in the least. His books were even saf^ 
wkbiQ it He next took from a shelfa pair of carefqily loaded pis- 
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tolfl , fmd placing them in the pockets of his walking coat, present* 
td himself for the journey. 

At the distance of a mife from the village of Dorchester, the road 
to the Landgrave's turned at right angles to the left, and not far 
from this point, passed a closely hedged thicket. He had from 
time to time eyed the fellow who conducted him, and thought he 
might be deceived, so well did he dissemble ; but the habits of the 
day called for this demoralizing trait, and the priest glanced at the 
dense copsewood with some anxiety. He was not long kept in sus- 
pense ; they had scarcely cleared a close path which passed through 
It to the right, whena man sprang into the road and asked for 
tlieir destination. 

" To the Landgrave's," answered the conductor quickly,. 

** Ah ! and the lusty priest too, where does he go, to the same 
Haw quarter ?" 

"Yes," replied the ready speaker, " the lady is ill and has sent 
for hkB." 

*' Ah I the fair lady ; well, master priest, this is to teach you, that 
in this country, when ladies are sick, they send for the Doctor and 
nbt for holy fathers ;" and the way-layer stepped towards the Jes- 
ait, his hands untwirling at the same time, a tightly corded rope. 
Father Duane was not taken off his guard. Drawing back a few 
paces, he sternly demanded h s authority ; but the other still ad- 
fiincing, he cried out, " Brandon, stand back, or by the permission 
ofthe church, I send you howling before the eternal judgment 
seat" 

The light was just sufficient for the arch traitor, for it was he, to 
discover the firm determination ofthe man, whose whole character 
ieemed changed at the recognition of his assailant He paused 
for a moment, as if to inquire what the priest meant by the per- 
rtiissioci ofthe church. Could he take his life — he had so far ex- 
hibited no weapon of defence; he would try him a second time. 
A step forward, and he was satisfied of his mistake. The priest 
drawing a pistol from his breast, planted himself firmly, and his 
antagonist could only remark a slight motion of the lips — he was 
in prayer. Brandon drew back, seeming for a moment to doubt 
his proper course ; at length sounding a shrill note, a half dozen 
meb presented themselves from different directions, and handing 
the foremost the cord he held, he ordered him to tie the base hypo- 
cHce, lilipfrfng «t the same time from his pocket a purse of gold. 

*^My tfbod fellow," calmly observed the Jesuit; " let the coward 
pisrfbrm his own dark deed — peril not your lives ;" and he motion- 
ed' them back. 

At thii juncture the sounds of a horse rapidly approaching by 
the blind path to the right, drew the attention ofthe party, and in 
Ml Instant after, Ralphton presented himself before this disconcerted 



'^'Father Dnane, upon my life," exclaimed the astonished eoildvev.^ 
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" a:i(i at bay armed to the teeth. And the despicable traitor Bran- 
don, the agijreasor^ he added, survey ing the crouching doga, and 
deliberately dismounting from his horse to take his position next 
to the priest. 

'' Father, give me up these arms and let me settle this affair" 
he said, in an undertone to the JesuiL But the fatter merely an- 
swered, " no, ray friend, I can better bear the blood of the unlortu- 
nate than you can ; 1 would not aggravate him by a contest." 

Ralphton then sprang at the throat of the desperado, and would 
have captured him, had not the act been suspected, and Brandon 
less experienced in the art offence. The war was now declared, 
however, and the dehberate villain, taking from his breast aborso- 
roan's pistol, presented it to the head of the young soldier. " Cap- 
tain Ralphton," he said deliberately, '* you are a tyrant, and seek 
to give to this country, laws consonant with your own feelings. I 
would have let you pass in pursuit of more dangerous enemies to 
the state, but you have run upon your own destiny and must bear . 
the consequences. Boys," he added J' attend to the priest," and 
he raised his weapon to accomplish his threat. Brandon had not 
consulted his host however, for the report ol a pistol, and the re- 
coil of the outlaw, for he was really one, saved his victim. Ralph- 
ton looked round with an involuntary shudder at the idea of the 
holy priest's having perpetrated the deed, but what was hia de- 
light when he found the weapon in the hand of the guide that had 
beguiled him ; who reluming it to the equally surprised father, 
simply observed " I did not lollow that fellow. Captain, to commit 
murder, but for some sport, as he said. I have only numbed him 
though, so look out for the blunderbuss." 

Ralphton had scarcely time to understand his meaning, when 
Brandon was on his feet again, but he now thought only of stand- 
ing at bay ; for he had observed the act of his supposed accom- 
plice, and feared the influence of their old leader upon the rest. 

The three parties now constituted a singular group ; strikingly 
illustrative of the disorganization ofthe three orders of society, reli- 
gion, wealth and government, the priest, with his second pistol pois- 
ed — Brandon, with his purse in one hand, and his arquebuse in the 
other — and Ralphton with his ralan merely. Our hero first re- 
covered his composure, and in an upbraiding voice, asked the 
lookers on if they had been engaged for years in fighting for priv- 
ileges that should bring such a result ; — the gold of an unprinci- 
pled raoneyocracy, not only hiring men to put down the laws of 
the state, but for the more unholy purpose, if possible, of^ maltreat- 
ing a servant of the most high. " My fellow citizens," he exclaim- 
ed, *^I now, in the name ofthe state, direct you to seize that mis- 
creant, that he may be brought to justice." 

" Captain Ralphton," replied the calm outlaw, '< the state must 
back Its authority with something more than a ratan if it expects 
to enforce its laws. It had better borrow arras from the church;'' 
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e feilow smiled at his sarcasm. ^< Itia time, sir," he contin- 
(or the purse of the nation to assert its power, whyi the 
coalesces with that despicable engine." 
phton ^as about to spring a second time upon the deliberate 
, when the sound of horses was again heard ; but not novr 
jre ; for the earth resounded with their hoofs. An instant 
Sand lord, tblio wed. by twenty mounted men, presented him- 
id seeing at a glanre the critical position of anairs, unfolded 
jr, and declared, ' in the name of South-Carolina, I here- 
'est Silas Brandon, with such others as shall be found 
im, for designs against the safety and perhaps life of the 
itlier Duane, a citizen of the town of Dorchester.' All eyes 
cast upon Brandon ; what would he say now of the power 
state against wealth and the church both, should they rise , 
linst it. 

;re they are;" cried Ralphton, *• take them to the magistrati% , 
your commission shall require additional force, I wiU give - 
)ining issue with the prosecution." 

ippeared ready to yield themselves to the care of the posse, 
the guide, who thought that his art in defence of his cap- 
ould excuse him. 
I, sir," declared our hero, " if you be innocent, youf ccfuntry 



can prove you so. In saving myr life you only obeyed the 
of trie moment; in plotting the life ot- father Duane, you 
ed deliberate villany. If you were won, sir, by the gold of 



5mon, say so in open court, and show what free people have ; 
-ehend from the mfiuence of wealth unregulated..' 
jford had now secured his prisoners, and ordering a couQ- 
ch, they directed their steps to the magistrate's office of 
!ster. 

laiphton and father Duane moved on behind them, the lat- 
ounted for the opportune appearance of the posse, by saying 
! had foreseen a serious iniractiAn of the laws, in the delibe- 
rrangements made by his enemies, and in leaving the 
had taken a book, into which he slipped a note, describing 
prehensions and the parties involved, and in passing the 
[ Doctor Leslie, one of the magistrates, he begged his guide - 
w him to drop it. As the servant received the packag^ . 
spered him to ask Miss Emma to look it over at once, ana ' 
id the foundation of detection at least, 
aa, it afterwards appeared on her part, soon discovered the 
inding her father absent from home, and knowing that 
on had not yet returned from the Grove, where he had been 
id with the Landgrave, reconnoitering tfie barony with a 
» their future plans ; she put on her bonnet and hastened ia 
to the next in confidence, the faithful Sandford, who had no • 
found out the character of the enterprizc, than he prepared, 
emits execution. The subaltern was for rushing p^li mellA 
12 
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upon the desperadoee, and wilh no other commission than thef 
will of twenty of hie own men ; but uur diBcreet heroine hud li 
seerf the true enormity ol'the act in the caution of the holy fatJ 
and while Sundford was collecting and equipping his party, fil 
out a blank warrant, and finding the Doctor with one ofhiai 
patients, had obtained hi? signature. Tiius were the soldier) 
the day, made by her decision, one of the moA important ariui 
the civil government, a posse committatus. 

On the arrival of the detachment at the hall of justice, the crc 
was gathered from every quarter, and the consiabulary had 
little difficulty in keeping order. The first in the arena wen 

course the puissant firm of ; and Brandon had no sooner i 

sented himself than he was cordially shaken by the hand. Ral 
ton's men were pot wanting however in the pretensions which t 
put forth ; and the more discreet portion of the comniunity regj 
ed themselves and the sanctity of all reIi;;ion assailed in the per 
of the universally admired and respected priest; ihey, then i 
tained his side of the question. Dr..Leslie, who was a highly 
(cresting, as well as thoroughly infornted man,, caught at a gla 
the imposing character of the assembly, and deternsined to thi 
around it all the majesty of law. 

"Gentlemen," he abserved, "lam much mistaken if I do 
see before me, the three great represeniaiives of all human soci 
and farther, if I do not find them in utter hostility to each ot 
Let me beg you then to exhibit the decorum due to each, 
thereby prevent the general character of the country from bi 
scandalized in you. Who prefers the charge against the i 
prisoners before me ?" 

Ralphton arose, and observed that he did, and the more rea 
because he was desirous of crushing in the outset oi the polit 
existence of the country, any attempt on the part of its weahl 
control its counsels. Be stated that he was confident the ex( 
pie before them was of so glaring a nature, that his magistr 
could not fail to stamp it, with his decided reprobation. 
here gave a succinct -statement of the case; saying in conclus 
ihat the object of the whole transaction was to control the 
proaching election ibr congress, and that the parties should 

eaced beyond the possibility of doing injury at that time ; ft 
5 could augur from what had already occurred, the choic 
the people would have little to do with it, but rather their so) 
■tition or their corruption, if either party prevailed — the wcaltt 
the moneycrast, or the bigoted zeal of the religious. 

^^And you would have the whole issue," asked the sagaci 
magistrate, " to depend entirely upon the effect of the eloque 
at the time beinff, of the respective politicians on each side ?" 
A ^oeral amue accompanied this remark, but before Ralph 
had .time to MMfwad, the officer continued. '' I am satisfied I 
lfr0/MM[iiiof» of Che accuser are teaaVAe— iVi^t ih«Y should be 
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Bpected in the organization of the new government; but I am Cer- 
tain that it does not belong to this court to decide them, I will 
therefore only make use of the suggestion, so far as to increase the 
fcail o( the ringleader. in this affair to such a degree, as to compro- 
mise the purses of the .wealthy. He Shall find security to the amount 
of a thousand dollars and his accomplices of five hundred to keep 
the peace until after the election on Tuesday next. And I farther 
require said bail to be furnished before they leave the court, or 
they go directly to jail to await their trial." 

A short parley ensued, when the friends of the desperado came 
forward, and in spile of the evidences in the case, offered their se- 
Goritiee and the court accepted them. Ralphton could scarcely 
contain himself, but as the magistrate had hinted, the merits of the 
example would belong rather to the hustings than the hall of jus- 
tice, he reserved himself for that occasion. 

•- But our little village was not allowed to retire from the coof I 
room that night without a farther exhibition of the effect of wealth 
ta creep into the legislation of the country at all hazards. Bran- 
cioii's party entire, we have said, amounted to twenty ; there were 
enough absent to effect the seconl object of their leader, the de- 
Btruction of father Diiane's dwelling Finding that the detachment 
under Sandford had been made up to follow the waylayers of tlie 
prieet, they had desisted from their purpose ; but no sooner did tli^ 
demon who controlled them, find that this part of his plot had failed 
elt«o, than he slyly whispered to the person in charge of ilie confla- 
gration, '' no supper to-night except by the light of the rookery ; 
you see that the purse is etill full." 

We have stated the result ; brands were quickly prepared, ami 
while the people were busily engaged at the court, the home of the 
pioiiB — the home of the indefatigable teacher — the home of the 
peaceful citizen, was fired on every quarter, and the ruffians supped 
at the bidding of the wealth of the country. We do not say that 
the chief merchants in Dorchester knew this, or the extent to whieki 
Chfir menial would go; but had they not excited the demon of de- 
struction within him, and who knows where this will find its restr 
lag place? Our hero groaned over the fate-of the limea ; and while 
sauntering around the roin that night, with the patient and sub- 
missive father, he resolved to labor for the same restrictions on 
wealth, that were now placed upon the liberty of man. 'Freedom,' 
ha exclaimed, ^is not freedom, as the accomplished officer at the 
magazine said, which is constantly a prey to covetousness and 
bigotry.'' 

" And what, my child," said the priest, who overheard this rer 
solve, " would you have the church ordered too, that bigotry might 
not f>revail ? I see that you are becoming a proselyte to opinions, 
which I had feared to express to you. You must have found other 
MchenL'* 
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RalphtoB narrated the encounter with the Oxfordite at 
Inline, and ended by taking the father to share his bed n 
in the pleasant quarters which had been famished htm th 
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CHAPTER XXi. 

THB BARBAGUE — ^A FEATURE IN THE POLITI 
CMIVAS8. 

Ralphton had no opperlwiity during the previous i 

rk to lather Duane of ih'd important measures necei 
barbacae. The morning, however, had no sooner 
tbroagh the narrow windows . of the rustic fort, than th 
apprised the less watchful soldier, that the duties of 
■fiould commenee. 

" You will have much to go throngh with if I mistake n 
the experienced politician of an older world '' If yoii • 
form all that is required of you, and with the steadfastn 
tme republican', 1 shall feel proud of my sojourn in yo 
village, my son, although th ey havi titorncd down my hmi 

Ralphton had been too 4ong acquainted with his old 
not to perceive that this was bat the prelude to much m« 
be mraply be^go^l him to speak out 

" In the fir^t pJnce^ then« are yon aware that the minds 
men are ta be influenced by your opinions, and that thear 
duce an effet\t, ehoald be not only familiar to you, but on 
fully arranged for them ;— in truth, no public sfieaker on «t 
que&tbrii of a rtation^ interests, should declaim upon pr 
oiliest time have Iwen previoasly and fully written oa 
libere ostrnPQii JiT ISu&ts might not require this, but public 
bUeSs 'V^mtMUfdo wifh narration. Now, Ralphton, he 
jwk dethriftiiiil'to settto these things? remember, I told y< 
timeahMlPkat It required miieh time and prudent effortf 
tl|e «leetk>o of a member^ eongre^fs, and that I had be; 
ompeign, not only with, yioqr adherents in the camp, l; 
parties mr and near ; yotf will have, at least, a half dozen ) 
on oar side, and perhaps, as many letters to read, from f 
more inliaential men, whom circumstances have preveni 
nttendniig; yon most prepare for air this. . 

<* And %here are the letters to come (Vom ?" afsked the 
eerfed tyro; ^1 have received none, and have heard of n 

mken .Ckao the lAodgrave, Dr. Leslie, and friejad (SN 

» If lo ooMieaee the oejRMieh on oiw »\tt««* 
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^* Oh I absurd, Ralphton," observed tho father, with a smile ; 
• why, Sanciford will not be able to discern friend from foe, or 
lecide the simplest principle of right, if called upon to declare 
Umself before an august body of the jSrst spirits in the land. Re- 
member (hat this is not brute force, now to be exerted, but the 
empire of will ; and this former power, although it may be called 
into action during the dav, should be so submissively subservient 
u not to be discernable but by its silent results. For example, if 
the Jesuit is required, and he may be, ior you know not the phases 
through which the public mind may pass under the influence of 
eloquent appeal ; let the services then of our gallant friend be 
called upon, and his natural discretion firmly relied on, but noth- 
iogmore, rest assured.'' 

** And who, tlien, is to open the discussion on our si^e ? for you 
jN^nted no formal objection to our arrangements before," re- 
fuoed Ralphton, with some warmth. 

''Because, my child, I knew not then, whether the subaltern 
voold have the same formidable array to encounter that I now 
h,*' replied the Jesuit ; " and I never derange plans until I can 
lo so by the substitution of better. But it is time." he added. *' to 
Dfsiematize our movements;" and taking a list oi letters from hi^ 
locket, hk presented them to our hero. " These," he observedi 
'eould not be obtruded as privileged documents, at a meeting 
fhich did not originate with their party ; but must be introduced 
rith tact by a privileged speaker, as one immediately interested 
a the return of the district It is for this reason," he continued, 
^that I have not apprised you of the propriety of preparing a 
neech, as your time will be taken up in reading the opmions of 
Shers." 

"And why not have given this part to Doctor Leslie 7" inquired 
he young politician, rather disconcerted by the prominent service 
be required of him ;?' he would, surely, command more confi- 
leoce -from the citizens." 

«* Ah ! the crooked science of politics, Ralphton, will not permit 
I," responded the priest. "Do you not know, young man, that 
here are those who must be committed on these great occasional 
Den who are from nature and position, averse to declare them- 
lelves, and yet, whose influence with the people, as yon say, ii 
nportant Now, the doctor is one o^ these, and we most make 
lim speak for himself. Besides, are we not in the midst of a 
lighly informed class of strict sectarians, who want no sreat in-, 
lentive to urge them blindly into any thing that savors of opposi- 
jon to the church. Take the origin of the very name of your 
rillage— Dorchester ; first a dissenting town of England^ next an 
iqucdiy devoted village of Massachusetts, and now ahatmg noth- 
ng of her former character, in South-Carolina. The renegade 
Srandon has found his hostility to me and mine, in the careful 
of a better informed mind ; and the .occ«i«\ow \«.CckX^\»k ^^ 
'12 
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OA0 in which the asperities of the leader will discover themselves. 
Need we go farther then than remember that Doctor Leslie is 
. hfmselfa dissenter, and dependent upon this class of chrisfianfifor 
the profession he exercises ; feeling and interest both combine to 
make us cautious as to his fervour in our cause, at least. Ralph- 
ton,'* continued the father, after a moment's pau>^e, "your poor 
country Is destined to see nuiny a severe contest between the 
4hree conflicting powers of which I have spoken, unless you am* 
ntence m the onset to separate them from all possible intere«t iff i i 
each other; the wealth— the political power, and the religiooof 
the people. Think you that the rich merchants of Dorchester ue i 
ffohig to contend single handed against the powerful men we 
' bring into the field— and when they have so heavy a stake before 
them as the appreciation of the money which the government has 
i issued, and which they have introduced into the general trade of 
r the country to decry, that they may have a legitimate c^irreney j 
^ based upon its failure. If you do, it is because you have reflected ] 
' bcrt little on the history of all moneyocracies from Tyre to the ' 
present day. But," and again he checked hinrself, " it is time to | 
take up the business of the day in earnest." He here read over 
distinctly to Rafphton the correspondence of the leading men in I 
; the country, and selecting some four or five from these, made our 
h«ro go over them carefully himself. " Preface these," he said I 
'*^ with a few pertinent reniarks, and introduce them only, when 
the opposite side has completed their most formidable array." He 

then informed him of the presence of the old Landgrave S b 

: from the Cooper river, and with him, the distinguished young 
Huguenot, who bad achieved for himself a name, which would 
rank him among the most aristocratic sons of the ftuly English 

•tate. The south, too, will give us a P and an H , and 

from the up country, the recent laurels of Mr. Langdoiv Imve won ' 
hmr a hearty support Now," coRtinoed the priest, *• these arc all 
experienced speakers, and will be fully prepared; the only cfKB- 
Ciiliy is, that the opposition may attempt to prevent the effect of 
tbeir eloquence by hurrying on the carousal, in hopes by this 
means, to destroy the judgment of the public mind. In this event, 
Ralphton, there is but one course to pursue ; openly to denounce 
: Ifteif object, and publicly to advertize that your friends will be en- 
tertained at some prominent point, where arrangements should 
be previously made ; and I urge this upon the principle, that the 
people should not be deprived of their rights because they will 
inebriate." 

The young ponticfan listened with attention, and only felt that 
tfte duty imposed upon him was rather loo responsible. 

*Nof more so than that which you took upon yoq-self at the 

irrossing of the Ashepoo.. or at the affair of the priest and hi# 

persecutors; and if you perform your part as well as upon these 

•' ifecasJoaB, Langdoa will represent tL« in Coh^^m. ^ I cwi only 
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add, remember, thai if the priest is called for, your eubaltern will 
find me here, (or I have no penchant for pistoling myself through 
life, and yet, if my involuntai^ presence can assist you, 1 am ready 
to attend, let what may be the consequence. Our ble.9sed Lord 
did not deprive us of the rights of citizens, although he did sepa- 
rtte us for his service; he even himself paid tribute to the state, 
dlowin^ the allegiance of the church.*' 

The Jesuit here desired to satisfy the mind of his young friend 
-of the duty he might probably have to perform, should the heat of 
mrty feeling involve him. That while he dislinctljr disowned any 
"ionnexion between the church and state as separately organized, 
fee had no idea of excluding, by his example, the great body of 
the priesthood from the due influence of their vote in the opera- 
tions of the political government. As to the lessons on politrcai 
manceuvre. he was satisfied our hero could take no exception, for 
they were simple truths in a science, which ie a& important to the 
young freeman, as that of calculation or law. He had now, how- 
ever, prepared him lor the trials of the day, and declining to 
breakfast with- the garrison, he hastened to his poor cottage to 
examine the^effect ol the burning upon his chief treasure on this 
earth ; \he holy vessels from which he could dispense the sacra* 
menta, of religion to his poor dependent brother. 

The hour of twelve had just arrived, and the first sfgnal for the 
days rejoicing been given, whenRalphlon saw the carriage of the 
Landgrave drive to the tavern, where, in their joint names, he had 
been privately preparing for a supper on their pari, should the 
alternative suggested by father Duane present itself. He liad 
also been fiwmally introduced by Doctor Leslie to the strangers, 
whom, thewipoTtant occasion called together, and he was enabled 
in turn to confer the obligation upon the somewhat reserved can- 
didate ; for Langdon had now, for the first time, been brought to 
submit his views to the tribunal of public opinion. The ordeal 
was befbre him, however, and he only requested that his friends 
would allow him to act on the defensive altogether, as he did not 
intend to enter political life with any other object than the fulfil- 
ment of a duly to the people — their judgments bejng ma^le op 
«pon the simple merits of the policies he entertained. This being 
determined, the different speakers settled the subjects which each 
flhould discuss, and the rotation in which they should be called 
opon by the people; and apprizing the ready Sandfbrd of the ar- 
ranorement, moved forward to the ground of contest. It must be 
eonfessed that the voters had no cause to complain that an op>- 
position had been gotten up, for the preparations had been made 
upon a grand scale, and the candidates of the wealth parly, sus- 
tained by ail that the purse could procure, at least, of^the good . 
tfkings of this life. But upon the present occasion, this powerful 
engine bad done more, it had brought into lK« ^«Vd c^t«K ^K ^S^2^ 
most dhtiogniBb^d atateBm^n of the day^aiidtv^tSAT^ts^Snt'^^ 
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tal^nU, than his thorough knowledge of the world. The ok 
Landgrave, who had come out upon this occasion, for fear ihai 
the interests of tlie country would i'all into the hands of some de» 
picable leveller, as he termed it, evidently evinced his satiBfaction 
at the safety of the contest, let who might become the successful 
candidate. He did not declare this, but the already watchhil 
Ralpliton recalled the positions he was to (Jefend, and prepared 
himself to assume them, sliould he prove lukewarm. 

A lew words from the head of the ruling firm announced the 
candidate, ^ who had been induced to ofier himself to the people 
of Saint Georges, from the generally circulated report, that tbt 
Landgrave Langdon had been nominated by a certain scll-constf- 
tuted clique, and that if the public were not aroused, and thf 
general voice declared it was seriously to be feared that thcifr 
dearest interests would thus be clandestinely taken from them, n 
was lor this reason that a few of the responsible residents of tli0 
chief village of the parish, had met together, and determined to 
arrest the movement, and the more effectually to do this, they had 
called upon their fellow citizens far and near to unite with them 
in a public expression of their dissent. Yet, there might be those 
who had been too far poisoned by false pretensions to change their 
mind without argument ; for this reason, the public arena had 
been prepared, and- the distinguished individual who had consented 
to represent them, prevailed upon to attend. He hoped thai the 
pains that had been taken to entertain their friends from the 
country, would assist in proving their deep solicitude for the 
public good." 

" Rascal," thought Sandford, 'Mf I only had the gif^f a smooth 
tongue, to tell that fellow the truth ;" — but he was h4||[ied to per- 
fect silence by the appearance of the elegant and accomplished 
orator, who presented himself with all the grace of the most fin- 
ished circle in the world — the English Parliament of that day. 
Bowing lowly, and repeatedly, for the stentorian voice of Brandon 
made the grove under which they were assembled, resound, at 
from a thousand tongues ; he, in the mildest manner possible, con- 
firmed the assertion of his friend — assured them, of his sincere in- 
terest in their welfare as a tree people, and that if there was any 
one feeling dearer to his heart than another, it was the desire of 
being instrumental in giving such a direction to the provisional 
government under which they now lived, as would tend directly 
to a constitution, equal lo, and worthy- of the demands of the en- 
lightened age in which their political destinies were cast. As to 
^ the mere transactions of the day— the marching and counter- 
marching of soldiery, he had little interest in it; — the war was 
now over, and the great object was to keep military chieftainship 
from usurping the rights of the people, and in the true spirit of 
their tyrannic rule, from treating the worthy citizen as they did the 
meaceaary soldier,*' Be eaid, '' thai he knew Ihat his pretenakm 
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was a dangerous one, and that he had much better had himself 
dubbed hero, by a scratch on the. face, or a rent in his clothes, oa 
some memorable battle field where all fought, but none conquered; 
but that day was now passed, and he trusted, that there were a 
■oflieieiit number of sensible men in the community, who knew* the 
difference between the high duties of the statesman, and the 
progging patrols of the dotJghty bushwacker. I speak not, gen- 
tlemen," he more forcibly added, " of the achievements of our 
sailanfarmy, which now rests on the field, and will continue to 
do so until the enemy is driven from the country; but I speak of 
the would be soldier, who, when he hears that the poor red coat 
is distressed, or on a frolic, or perchance, safely bedded, pounces 
npori him, and bears him away. These are the honors that I 
do not seek; even should they bear me triumphantly into the^halls 
of national legislation. But enough of this. And now for the 
chief object of my solicitude. Do you know, my fellow citizens," 
and he now spoke with his wonted eloquence, ^' that you are al- 
ready the children of a great republic — ol a new nation — the joy, 
the hope, the expectation of tite world ? Do you feel that the 
ennobling responsibilities of self-government are upon you ? and 
that (or all time^your example is to be the watchword of the 
human race ?" The trained orator here paused, no doubt expect- 
ing the applause, which usually attends such bursts ; but none 
saluted him. At length, as though he had been pondering within 
himself upon the great truth, he added, **ycB, my friends, we are 
a great people — a great nation — we are — we are ;" and he again 
paused, and looked intently at the puissant vender. He, on his 
part, as though he had just recollected himself, instead of making 
the usual rfKnifes'tation of assent, simply repeated the last words 
of the speaker : " we are— we are." It was enough, the popular 
tongue had found expression, and in an instant the grove again 
resounded. with peals, not of applause, but of " we are — we- are — 
we are." The delighted orator felt that he had struck the right 
key, and when he recommenced, lead off" with the now, notorious 
Americanism; The words had been scarcely uttered, however, 
when they again resounded upon his ear*; and as often after as he 
commenced to speak — it was only necessary to say a word, when 
"we are — we are — we are " prevented his farther utterance. The 
disconcerted orator now bowed — it was enough — the unfortunate 
egoism, saluted him — he then smiled — it was again renewed ; at 
length, giving all over in despair, he took his seat ; the audience 
once more resorting to the usual method of expressing themselves. 
We must not suppose that Brandon had all the glory of this 
public declaration. Sandford, who kept near him, and soon caught' 
the idea from Ralphton, was even more sonorious than his second 
and when he failed to exert himself plied him with reproof 
But the victory was not yet gained ; the trim figure of the villa(|<a 
— bnd been seen to move byslly to ttiiA tto ^oxVck^ ^^^.\ft^\^v 
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nary arrangements, and nowj when the unexi>ected interval oceQ^ 
red, be hastened to Brandon and told hitn call for ihe Landgrave, 
Our hero on his part now felt some alarm ; but tlie culcu manner 
ofLungdon as he rose to respond, soon reassured him. . 

Bowing lowly to the mercaniile leader, be simply inquired iftbe 
gentleman regarded that meeting as fully organized, and biniaetf 
in the chair; if so. would he be good enough to say when and bow 
the organization took place. As for himself he could only addresi 
bis fellow citizens as a properly constituted body, with full and 
responsible officers, and unless he should have proof of such an 
organization, he must beg to be excused from answering the call 
made upon him. One word more and he should, wait for an answer $ 
it was, that the opposition should advance something definite—* 
something more than an attempt at national glorification, even he- 
fore the nation was in existence ; he came there to act on the dd- 
fensive, not to sue for patronage.' 

The meeting was not organized ; from the decided reaction of 
the public mind under the biting sarcasm ol the Landgrave, the 
acute pastor saw that the present was no fit time for such a move* 
ment; springing upon the rostrum, he cried out, that it was not for 
the candidate of the parish of Saint George's, Dorchester to conde- 
scend to bring forth accusations against his antagonist but his du- 
ty was merely to present himself to the people, and shew that he 
could lead the minds of men by his powerful appeals to their feel- 
.inge. This their candidate had done ; and it was for others, him- 
eeif among the rest, to shew the grounds upon which Landgrave 
Langdon was resisted ; and not only in the usual way, but by every 
means which a free people could resort to ; for the bare idea of 
having that gentleman sent to a congrei^s of the Uni#d States to 
make laws for them, was the most striking evidence of the dan- 
gers of self government that' had come as yet under his notice.' 
Brandon here made a piteous groan, and a fearful chill ran through 
many an honest heart, that had been accustomed to look upoathe 
faithful preficher as the very oraclo of truth. He told them that 
he should not detain them long, for his objections were too evident 
to require discussion. They were reducible'to twp heads, — the 
first against their opponent as a man, and the second as a citizeoj 
.under e[thcr of which charges they could not but condemn him. 

Landgrave Langdon is a surpercilious aristocrat, — despising the 
common people;— Landgrave Langdon is a niggardly rich man; 
locking up his wealth within the narrow conflnes of his own purse ; 
the Laiidgrave Langdon is a cruel tyrant, the very peace of liie 
domestic hearth crying out against him. 

• " Hold," cried a voice from behind him, " upon your peril, par- 
eon though you be^ go no farther on that tack." and the sturdy 
Sandford stepped towards the speaker. The challenge stopped 
the preacher ibr a momeot, but he resumed^ by saying, * th«t he 
B'Jio 4fei himaelf^p tor public ofl&ce mi)»t eiLv^t ia be ^ted by 
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3ople, both in hie private and public capacity; it was their 
and he only made use of it.' 

h ! sir," exclaimed the old Landgrave from the adjoining 
I, " it may be their right, but I trust a reverend gentleman 
•erself would never- h ve them exercise it. Il is disreputa- 
touch the domestic character of a man; it is more ; it is what 
lgarlycalI,blackguard;Tnay our national habits never tolerate 
ny honest prayer at least. Go on, sir, I pray you to t!ie 
\ character of* your opponent, i am here to judge of him in 
jgard alone." 

3 parson had been too accustomed to manage the disBentions 
congregation, not to understand when the contest was against 
he, without farther notice of the second cbalienge, than a 
continued. "I now charge home to the gentleman, the un- 
nable sin of entailing upon this country, the dire curse which 
;opIe fled from in the old ; the curse of popery ; the curec of 
allible church; the curse of a combination of religJQn and 
Dmcnt. This is the charge which I bring home to the deep 
r* Who is ignorant,' he exclaimed with increasing anima- 
ihcwing the honesty of his purpose at least, * that for years 
!vh peaceful village has been made the abode of one of that 
unate class of beings, who for nearly two centudes have 
it their unrighteous calling to interfere with every other in- 
, aave that which they publicly purposed to pursue — the sal- 
i of souls. And who maintained him here? who kept him 
sly as a spy over our actions? who plotted with him in di«- 
,and under feigned pretenses? who, but the Landgrave Lang- 
lie man who is now being attempted to be foisted upon us as 
jpresentative — as the maker of laws for a free and enlightened 
B. Oh, my friends, when I Uiink of ihe wretchedness- to which 
6 doomed, if these deep dissemblers — this unrighteous priest- 
— these whitewashed scpulchers are suffered to billet them- 
I upon us ; I shrink from the destiny of my country with awe. 
Is there no arm of law (hat can reach them — no public act 
nay forever cut them off from the land of freedom ?^ 'Yes," 
the same voice that accosted him before, " 1 know one, and 
you I am afraid, pa8tor,'i and Sandford presented himseif 
'lergyman stopped, and the two gazed upon each other for a 
snt in silence. At length the determined soldier continued, 
1 an altered tone. " But this is not what I was going to say, 
was going to ask if you intended to utter any thing more 
ist father 5ohn ; for if yon did, I should most assuredly bring 
Defore you. That old gentleman who chided you before, 
d tell you now,^ that it is enough to cord an old man— then 
hii^i and lastly burn down his house, and not, aflerall this, to 
E a^inst him behind his back ; I for one, will not allow it, let 
may be the offender." 
it wa0 apoken ineo bold a tone .that a\\ WlN« i^'^ \aRx\\sMsfcT^- 
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■ttit iflhiaUempt were made by the pastor to go farther. Bat 
this vrat not all ; a dozen voices cried out at the same time, " I mj 
go too, SanJford, lets fetch tlie priest— parson against parson, is 
nothing but riglit;" and a general rush was made in the direction 
of the Ibrt, where the tarseeing father was somewhat prepared to 
expect them. ^ 

Ralphton, who had taken no part heretofore in the arrangements 
of the day, now stepped up to the leading merchant and asked 
him if it would not be proper to organize the meeting, as the Land- 
grave had determined not to address them oilicrwise. Bui our 
hero was not yet sufficiently initiated. The minister had beck- 
oned to Brandon to uncork a few bottles of champaign which had 
been purposely prepared, and in case of their leaders faultering, 
to give them vent . The order was strictly obeyed, and no sooner 
had the question been settled, that a chairman should be appointed, 
thGun the formidable report of bottle after bottle was distinctly ' 
hearc^ Ralphton was not taken by surprise — the priest's warning 
was instantly recalled ; and at that moment father Duane was 
ushered by Sandford before the assembly. Calling out with a loud 
voice, our hero asked, ' if that wine was to pledge die health ofthe 
new guest; if so, to pass it around, as he was prepared to be wel- 
comed.' The effect was electric ; each man held himself in rea- 
diness, and when the wme was all poured-out, and each glass filled, 
he gave the name of * John Duane, priest of the most high God, and 
citizen of the United States of America; may he ever celebrate 
the mysteries of his religion in our country, free from stop or hin- 
drance, and always to the greater glory of the Creator, and the 
greater comfort of his human creatures.' Those who had brought 
the holy father^ roared out cheer upon cheer ; and before the wine 
was tossed off, a hundred voices cried out for * a speech from the 
Jesuit, a speech from father John.' 

Ralphton had sketched to him in a few words, the language of 
his opponent, and by a noble elevation of the brow, and general 
determination of manner, it was clear that he had taken his 
position. No one in the village of Dorchester had heard the priest 
speak, and when he proudly stepped upon the platform, exhibiting 
the easy gesture of the most apj^foved school, not a sound was - 
heard, and the attentive ear seemed the only sense engaged. The 
first annunciation of the orator was slow and distinct, as if the 
mind would poise itself for the proposed effort. Gradually this 
gave way toan occasional flight of fancy, as though the speaker 
^ would not trust himself as yet with the ttue merits of nis subject ; but 
when he had excited the attention by the careful arrangement of 
his arguments, and saw that the sense of his auditory was impa* 
tient for his deductions, his words flowed from him with a grace of 
oratory — a harmony of sound — a force of expression that made the 
hearer more than certain that all of truth and justice — of fervour 
and honesty — of upright thought and e^«i\teA ^vxT^oee that belong 
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e hufuan ininil, w(Te now enlisted in the cause befidVe them;. 
wi\3 tlic cullected champion unmindful of that reservation of 
;r :=o necessary to the tliopough recolkction of all his pointsi 
la hen*,, in the present instance, (hat the t riumpbant Jesuit wai 

happy ; ntid when he retired from the stand, the people ap^ 
kid to have for«^oilen altogether that they had been addressed 
is antagonist, so forcibly liad he kept their minds to the greiit 
s which he brought before them, and ao carefully had btt 
led all rccriininaiion, or low invective. 

ither Duane told them, ' he felt sensibly, the kind wishes et- 
led by his young friend, — that they did in truth declare alt . 
he dosired on this e:irih ; a peaceful residence among then^ 
e citizen of a glorious republic; and a faithful discharge, uAi^ - 
heir equal laws, of the sacred function of his holy minlBtry. 
3alize these, had been from youth, the object of his life ; ami 
when time had began to layliim ai?ide, aa no longer an ac* 
igcnt in her servire, he had just commenced to catch tho first... 
ncr of hope. And why did he call it a glimmer, he asked 
; it was because the citizens of liis adopted country did not 
xr clearly to appreciate the only means which could render 
anent and worthy of possession the freedom which they now 
It for. He alluded to education, and the untiring admin Istra- 
>f the priestly office — the one to secure order in God's king* 
Df the worhl — the other the same inestimable blessing in iM 
om of his church. So early was he made sensible of thesa 
sites, that he no sooner became of man's estate than he enlisted 
!lf for life in that army of religiouse who consecrated them^ 
I, like him, to the most useful, and atHhe same time, most 
)f causes. Many of them knew the fate of their experimeiil 
rope — and it was in hopes o(%experiencing a more favorable 

in America, that some of his brethren had, like himself, re-^ 
d to the new world. But what was the success here ? ' It wa* 
r him to say. Some twenty or thirty young American citi- 
lid enjoyed the benefit of the Jesuit Pchool under his care ; . 
ihis labor appreciated ? was the successful entry of these 
I gentlemen into life, and their gallant dep>ortaient in the roost 
; emergencies of mind, of mojrals,or of action, attributed with 
ude, to the ennobling influences of education ? If so, he wa«- 
ed to learn it ; but his doubts on the subject led to the anxiety 

he felt anil h id expressed. But why, it might be asked, did 
.urch interfere with this social institution ; why was he re- 
I to act in a double capacity ? It was,' he said • beraose the 

of the world had made no arrangements in their political 
Ization, for the proper enlightenment of the human mind J 

was for this reason that the onerous duty had been made to 
re upon that sacred institution ; for at all hazards the inindv 

chihlren must at least expand with the growinif improve* 

of each age. Let Carolina but found a general ■yatem of./ 
13 
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education, and there will be no longer a queation of church aa 
•chool ; at least as far as the Jesuit ia concerned ; for no ionser rf 
quired, his functions would become forthwith secularized. Thei 
were other objects, he contended, ^ thHt he nhould have liked t 
have touched upon, but he feared th it the age was not yet prepare 
for their consideration, and he would leave their development 1 
that lorce of education, which he atMeast, .should continue to fli 
ter liipiseir with the hope of. 

' He knew not,* he said, * to what cause he should attribute t\ 
honor of his sumnions to this meeting, but leaving that to other 
he had at least accounted for his claim to the protection of the lav 
of the oouotry, and having done this, would beg to be permittf 
to withdfsaw/ 

We have already stated the acclamation with which thisspeo 
was received, and it was only when the father had been gone (< 
•ome momenta, tha* the proceeTiings of the meeting were ntteiD| 
ed to be resumed. 

The prime mover of the opposition, finding that nothing was 
be gained Iqr/ the lorce of argument, and that high handed me 
sures would be resisted by equally formidable means, resolved 
let the discussion take its course, and determined to risk all up 
the venture of a thorough carouse. Whispering this to Branoo 
and hinting to the directing firm that Doctor Leslie should be call* 
to the chair; he prepared to follow the example ol father Doan 
and leave the ground, for the idea ^ of parson against parson,' aft 
what had occurred, was nul ro agieeaole to him. His suggesta 
was soon carried into effect, and the Doctor finding that the df 
was lost, thought fit te ^ commit himself,' as Ralphton was taugl 
to call it. 

Our hero was now enabled \p discharge his duty with eclat 
himself; and having finished his letters, he merely added, * thath 
was satisfied the people of Saint Georges would estimate the fin 
foundation upon which they had placed the claim of their cand 
date at tbepoUs the next day ; he would leave the reputation whic 
would be erected on that foundation; to the honorable cnndidat 
himselfj upon whom he now called to express himself.' 

Landgrave Langdon, we have said, was sensibly cmbittere 
against his fellow men in early life, by the unfortunate system i 
foreign education, which was then necessarily employed by tfa 
state of South-Carolina. He had since seen little to reconrH 
him. Fully apprized of all the transactions of a seven year^wa 
-^■<eeing honor forfeited here— social virtue there, and principle 
disregarded every where, he looked with a disparaging eye ul» 
all classes of the then disorganized country, and was prepared I 
credit none, where a decided gain was impending. He had hope 
when be found the individual that was opposed to him of so form: 
duiiie a ciharacter, fo have drawn from him in discussion, the pui 
po«e of hie mind, but Ralphton's happy method of gagjing th 
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by his own words, (for it ^as he who pIM Ae toil ehar- 
iBlBriatie, " we are— we ape— we are," had diseoiiceiied him^ and 
he was left to find the probable motive under the merciless judg- 
nent of his own mind. 

^ Fellow citizens," he coolly said, *< the learned and sagacious 

individual who addressed you at large on the f>ubjeet of your in* 

tereets, and concluded by saving, Uiat would yon but educate 

fl four young countrymen, and he would have hopesofthe republiC| 

:. nid also, that there were other important objects- which should- be 

I brought before your consideration. I believe with him, that these 

<- ' belong to a later date of tlie nation of freemen now about to spring 

I into existence in us ; but at the same time, a thing that is to come 

t' nuat have place on its arrival, and when we have the opportunity 

f\ of seeing it at a distance, the proper dispositions are more easily 

* I made for it, without the too great derangement of less material 

I eircumstances. He has shown you the only existing connexion of 

»l ehureh and state, for example— the imperative obTiffation upon 

s I her of educating her children, and with them the people's ehildreu. 

V I This he has told you how to obviate, by edocatiiMf them yoni^ 

Gi' selves. But there is another enemy to the peace ofthe state, and 

w. to its well being, that is equally dangerous, and this you will find 

t} in its wealth ; and it is upon this great question that I not only 

X intend at present to trouble you, but if you return me, to lend the 

ir» entire of my energy in the counsels of the natioa I repeat, thai 

I entertain no hope of grappling with this monster to subdue him, 

at the present stage of our political existence ; but like the church, 

[ we ean keep him from interfering with, and corrupting our insti* 

tntions, and our people. My countrymen, am i attempting to 

' delude you by false assumptions — am 1 attempting to divide that 

I which is not susceptible of division — the people's government from 

f |he people's we<ilth? He who dares to say so, has not taken hit 

flnt lei>son in the science of human discipline;- he has not fat 

a moment cast his eye over the vast interests of mankind, and asked 

I himself if these can be managed by the incoherent elements of 

I national polity as they now exist Shall nation after nation starve 

[ — shall government afler government come to dissolution, and re- 

^ form affain, and yet the fate of men be still lef\ indeterminate ; — 

and this because human wealth is not separated from the institu- 

tion that belongs to human control? — I repeat again, fellow^ 

citiaBons, that 1 wrestle with an enemy afar ou, but not the less ' 

worthy of our warfare, from this circumstance. 1 now add, that 

you may regard it as at so great a distance, as to be careless of 

Its approach. But what, if 1 told you that its effects were blight* 

ing, even at this distance ?— what, if I pointed them out at yow 

vwry doors, and at this very instant ? would you then unite with 

me in every honest, prudent effort to resist the monster wealth, at 

leaftt In his present encroachments upon our political llbertieet 

WW any one lay upon this table a b\\\ oV \Y\ft ^w«w«bk^ Vssofcs. 
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and tell me ita price 1 — yet these billfi arc used in trade, and the | 
trader, the officer of weahh, anxiously bartering for it — the lower |i 
its value, tlie greater tiie stake. Mow by your ejection oi^ this 4 
trader to-day, or his huiliful representative, to be an officer of jg 
government, and what is his course ? — does not the commission, li 
or possibility uf such, make the man a new agent ; and vote that i 
par, which he now gets at hundreds ol per cent, below ? See you « 
DOW, the difference between a people's wealth, and a people's po- •! 
litical power? But this is not all ; the object of our moneyocrajcy | 
of today, is to give permanency to the unhallowed union of ■ 
wealth and state ; the bank which was instituted by a few Individ- I 
uals through a spirit of charity to the poor soldier, is to be clothed p 
with tlie patronage of the people's magistracy ; thus the first step ^ 
^a more tyrannic and demoralizing rule will be established over b 
^se free states, than was ever exercised by the severest despot \ 
Wider the law of force ; for, in the one case, we should feel thai 1 
we were slaves, and be submissive ; while in the other, we should 
\)e ever exposed to the destructive influence of opposition. Am I 
xighiy or. am I not right, gentlemen of the wealth party?" and th^ 
I#9ndtfrave;Psed his eye upon the nervous expression of the lead- 
ipg merchant. '' Are you buying up the people's money for , 
ROihing, that- ypu may speculate upon it by a vole, and the gnr- 
paaslng eloquence of my competitor to sustain that vote ? If so, 
YOU we^re right to-day, to cry out so often we are a great peopl«; 
lor to morrow, you would be any thing else. Answer your con- 
IFtituents, yes or no. for upon your determination I rest my clnifln.'' 
Deep was the sensation produced ; not a murmur for some tioM 
broke the stillness ; the friends of the Landgrave determined to 
«ay no more — the opposition had nothing to say. Brandon alone 
upeared to retain his presence of mind, for stepping up to Ihfi ^ 
ehairraan, he said loud enough to be heard, '* the dinner is gettinf^ 
Mftd*" A lormal dissolution of the meeting was not necessary-— 
the chairman simply repiit'd, ^' that he was glad to hear it ;" and 
fl general movement for the spacious dining arbour took place« 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE ELECTION DAY, FORMIDABLE IN THE REPUBUC. 

Wealtb had its influence, through the festivities of the prored- 

ing day, upon the important election before the people of our little 

nwMiTP. Thefie were kept up until alate hour at night, and even 

#Amm^ the indefaligah^ Brandon wta ^V 110^. ^«YA.^%.%<»T«BflK<i 
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wllh groat pains the predilections of each voter, and rrom a Arfl 
kfiswledfire of the {fame, satisfied himself, that if some six or seven 
ven from the opposite party couM he disposed ofj this victory was 
theirs. Although unfortunate on the first appeal made to his friend 
Banks at the cross-roads, there was no perifion of his acquaintanee 
better adapted to the purpose which he now planned. Banks had 
been at the barhacue, and had contributed essentially to its eclat 
-^he was now up to any thing. Calling him aside, he pointed oot 
a group of a dozen counttymen, who were strangers to the place, 
and were, no doubt, becoming anxious for their night's quarters. 
He observed to him, *^ that he must not only treat them on the spot, 
bat ensrage carriages to take' them to his house for the night; 
where," he whispered, " they must not only be made to drink wine, 
but something more soporific , they must be asleep at noon to- 
morrow." Banks performed his part to admiration, and before 
midnight, had set out with his jovial escort for his famous stand, 
some mile or two from the village. 

Sandford and our hero, had not been idle on their parts. Their . 
friends had bi*en talked with familiarly, and the questions of the 
day disciinted on in such plain terms, that the feefinffs as well as 
opinions of the listeners became interested. An abhorrence in 
tbe popular mind, against the underhanded measures of the oppo* 
Mtion, was sensibly impressed. Still the practised soldier saw 
that many a good and true man, as he thought, had been taken by 
the fflare of the occasion, and the distinguished air of the unknown 
candidate. They were satisfied that he must be the best man to 
represent them before the great congress of the nation. He had 
paid them attention, too ; had shaken hands with them, and their 
hearts had been opened. " As for the talk about banks and money| 
and the church, with its priests and sacraments, they might be aa 
right about it, but as long as they could get the real silver for 
what they traded, and as long as the person who eame about 
them preached and prayed about God and his salvation, they 
were satisfied ; the big folks might talk and fight over their learn* 
ing as they pleased. 

^ But," said Ralphton, to a leader upon one of these occasioiia, 
^they may talk, but you have to act, it is your vote that gives 
effect to their decision for or against the welfare of the country, 
why do you vote then, my friend, better resign that privilege too?' 

^' And is it possible, captain Ralphton, that it is you, who wants 
to take the poor man's vote from him, afler having fought so hard 
to gain the sreat privilege? They told me as much, but I never 
would have believed that your learning would have changed }[qvl 
■o. I used 10 say to your father, when he sent you to that foreign 
nan with all his sense, that he was ruining you." 

«' Qh I poor father," thought Ralphton to himself, " well may 
yoQ fi^ar that the mere glimmer which now but flits acroBs the 
political horizon of man, will won paaa «ivjwi ^Si^'\ftWJ«^V\^xaM«k 
*13 
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benighted than before. But he would not give over hie old neigh- 
bor and favorite, as he culled him, and once more alteinj[>ted to 
Qome down to his understanding. 

** My uncle Jemmy," he said affectionately, " I won'l quarrel wilh 
you, although you want to throw away my friend for u new comer 
thai can make a liiile lower bow, and heg a little harder, witiia 
squeeze of the hand, for your vote. But suppose this same gen- 
tleman should happen to nteet with as many of the same mhid as 
would determine in the congress of the United State**, that you 
should not get the real silver tor your crop, and thai you should 

■ not sing psalms and make prayers ai? you now do, what would you 
say to that; for rest assured the one must go with the other? — 

• wpuld you not say you wished tiiat you had followed the advice 
of that boy, Frank Ralphton ?" 

" I should if it happened, of course," said the blufi country maii, 
' " C^nd be mighty porry in the bargain, lor what would we poor folks 

• do without something that we can know for our labor, and some- 
thing that we can say for our prayt r.-*?" 

<* And yet I tell you with the hoJlc^ity," rejoined the young man, 
" '^'thai I learned first to admire in you, uncle Jemmy, that this if* 
what is sought for ; these people want to make this country a great 
nation as they call it, against the interei^ts of a great and hapfiy 
people. Soon they will begin to tell you of the ships of the com- 
iQQnwealth sailing over every sea; liic flag of the commonwenlib 
respected in every port; tht, glory of the commonwealth resound- 
. ing Irom every shore. And upon whose labor will this fall ? Not 
upon the individuals that create the;-o great national e.xpenscE. bgt 
uoon you, upon me, upon the purse of the people. And wliy 7 

■ Vsjflio wants to fight us for the corner meat we produce? no onej 
tben why the expense? The same money had been much belter 
spent in educating all of us equally, that without this great iiouble 
^qd this costly entertainment, we might understand each other the 

' easier." 

*• Right, Frank, right," said the shrewd man of the scil, I have 
often asked myself why these great ships, and these heavy torts, 
and these cosily outfits; and who paid tor it all," and lowering his 
voice, " I even said to myself, I wonder why the old merchant-lbx, 
who knows how to weigh a feather in trade, could bring hin»sclf to 
this great expense for i>othing. I nni sure I could have voted for 

: this man as well as that, without his money's worth." 

»* And do you suppo«»e, my dear sir, that this is to be paid for by 
him?" said the Improving politician, in the same low tone " not a 
cent of it ; your chickens, eggs, ducks, and turkevs will fall in price, 
till every sue comes back; and if this wont do, you will find a 
penny put on here, and a shillinir there, on all the nicknarka 
tliat the old lady may buy for the next twelve months. But this ig 
nQlall; these men, if they succeed, throughout the whole Union 
ip • iheir palicieBf and have their meu x^itowad lo coat^rcas, for 
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every dollar of continental money that you let them have (or the 
askiiij^, tltey will get u round -Aiceii Mexican. It i# a bold gaiiic 
Ihey lire playing, and worth the venture." 

'•And that wad vvhal the Lamigravc said yesterday, wanH it?'* 
inquired the leader in Ralphion's old neiorhboriiood ? " Why did he 
not come down with it so plain na you do* Frank? Look here old 
fellow, I bouriii to feel norry that I did not let my son go to (he reve- 
rend lather too, for how exacily he and 1 could* have talked as we 
are doing now, over U^ese things; and thus have kept mo from all 
thia whirligig; fur I Ibel as though my head would turn round or 
even split open, when I come to think ofall I heard yesterday, and 
of whom 1 will vole for to-day." 

There is no caying what Ralphton might havceilecled with his 
old frien<l, had not Brandon been watching him carefully ; butlhiv 
expert tactician, knowiug that the head man of his district had 
eliiiodt promii^ed, and that ho would rather be whipped than he 
accused of becoming a turn coat, took thefirsi opportunity to touch 
hiiu U|ion the elbow, and saying 'that an important personage of 
ihe next nrecinct wished to speak with iiim.' Ralphton ^aw the in- 
evitjible late oflhc doubtful man^^ vote, and somewhat discouraged 
moved to another group. There is no calculating the precise good 
be atfected, but when the poll»« were fairly opened, and the red 
Bod green tickets were presented, he was gratified to find 'that 
many held up the ensign of his candidate, the green, in token of ' 
the cause of their vote — their conversations with him. And even 
Id the cose of his own neighborhood, although the majority follow- 
ed the lead of the ^old hor.'^e,' at^ (hey called uncle Jemmy ; the 
lesser number were deterred by the discussion which had taken 
place before them. 

But how Blood the polls ? Sandford on one side, and Brandon 
on the other, kept faithful records of I heir rei^pective colors, and 
each shewed by his expression for the moment, the ups and downs 
of the election. 

Our hero was a simple looker on, but his duty had not been 
completed. He remembered the Jesuit's rule ' that the victory was 
never nearer bein^ lost than at the moment of its being gained ;' 
bat little did he thmk that he should so effectually realize it as upon 
the present occasion. As he stood looking on. a servant touched his 
elbow, and slily sUpped a note into his hand and disappeared. It 
ran thus ; 'seven men are l-aying here in a singular condition. Were 
it not for the anxiety of the head of the concern at his leaving for 
the polls this morning, desiring that they should be kept still, I 
should suppose them in a dangerous state. If it were possible, I 
would say that they had taken laudanum. Can the fate of the elec- 
tion require this desperate course? I leave you to judge for your* 

■elf. Yrs. . P. S.. bring an antidote.^' This note came from 

the dork of whom we have before spoken ; an agent of the v<^«ivW| 
house With Hrhich our hero waa now- en^^a.^^^^ ^12^^ %xw ^^n^ ^ ^(&9^ 
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Jesuit Rchool. Ralphton felt the trutli ofhiR Eurnitee, nnt} hi si feW 
moments alter the receipt oftlie noie, ivhich lie had shewn to Sand' 
ford, was on his way to the cross roads. He took a prescription 
witii hiiu i'roni Doctor Leslie, and soon found his gre<;n tickeier* 
ready for the iiolls. On his reaching the ground, he carefully cqih 
cealed his muvement from the opposition, and at a point neareit 
the spot occupied by Samilord, he deposited his rec^erve. 

The hour had now come witiiin a few niomcnis of the time speci- 
fied for dosing the election, and hundreds were looking on, am-* 
ious for the result. From the expression of Brandon, every one 
felt that the contest was in his favor. The head of the firm, who 
could not restain himself, came up at fhc moment, and reaching 
over the table, asked how the poll stood. Without saying a word, 
the exulting bravo held up his five fingers. Ralphton had juiC 
then returned. A ghmce at Sandford reassured the latter, and 
rising from his post, he asked calmly. " and what does your friend 
say, sir ?" The merchant answoreJ that his side had the advant- 
age of five votes and that the polls were now closed. "Not yet,* 
firmly replied the determined tellow, there are others to vote, and 
it wants ten minutes of the time." 

" If you tell the truth, Sandford,'^ boMly rt^joined his sabal* 
tern when on service, you must have got your wily priest to have 
conjured them, and if so I will dispute their votes." Saying thii, 
he moved to the side of the table at which Sandford stood. 

^^ No, Brandon," said the trooper; not the priest, for he was uiH 
necessary, but your superior, as I have often warned you. Stand 
back, sir, for these gentlemen." 

A general exclamation was heard, when our seven woe-be-gone 
looking wretches presented themselves with a green ticket in eaeh 
hand. They had not reached the poll however, when Brandon, 
springing forward, cr!ed out, " 1 dispute the votes of these men, 
tney are pledged." 

'^Pledged to whom, sir," asked Ralphton, stepping up to second 
liis dating comrade ? If to you, let them "vote your ticket." But 
our hero was not up to the drilled ruffian ; his object was the lost 
of time. Sandford saw this, and taking the fellow by the collar 
^eld him back ; simply saying, <' leave him to me. Captain ; if he 
won't be quiet with this, I will read him a different lecture." 

Brandon was not quiet, with the indignity she^n him, but yelling 
out, ** boys will you allow this," would have rushed pell mell upob 
his antagonist, voters and all. Sandford, however held on, and 
Ending that a movement misht take place, with a contemptuous 
tBCOwl upon his brow, and relinquishing his hold upon him at the 
same time, as though he had been contaminated by the touch, said, 
"no, dastard, t will have compassion on you, read this," and he 
presented a note to the infuriated ruffian. A glance was sufficient 
ihe note in which he had declared his diabolical purpose towards 
Aotli the Landgrave and father Duai\e^yiQAVM^ot«'.\i\m\ 'wV^im 
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tignature, but the handwriting waa known to all ; in a few dayt 
bis trial wouM con^e on for the attempted murder ol' the JeFuil«-^ 
this was conchisive evidence against him. These ideas passed ra* 
pidly ttiroagh his mind, and without siiying a word, he merely 
tamed from the paper, waited until the seven votes were polled, 
whie.h he knew would decide his fate with the wealthy as well ai 
the state, and then turning to the merrhant, he cooly said, *^all m 
lost, sir,-' and falling back from the crowd, poon disappeared. 
- All saw the perusal of the note, — ihey knew that ii had prevent- 
ed a difficulty — but none could tell the contents of the paper, and 
it was only when he had been gone for years, and his reputation 
as an outlaw upon the Indian frontier clearly proven that his gene- 
rous foe divulged them. Ralphton took care, however, that the 
puissant firoj should feel his loss long before this period, for upon 
the nonappearance of the chiel prisoner at court upon the trial for 
murder, his bail was summoned and the thoufiand dollars fine de* 
manded. As the sum was paid into the hands of the treasurer, 
owr hero leant over to uncle Jemmy, who happened to be foreman 
•fthe jury, and whispered, " I trust uncle, that this will be charged 
to your chickens and ducks also." A shrucr of the shoulder, and 
a (aint smile, satisfied the experienced politician now, that until 
education had brought father and son to talk together upon the af- 
fairs of the government under which they lived, that it was neces* 
sary to make stump speeches — take every man by the hand, and 
mren more important than all, watch the polls. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE THIRDAND LAST TRIAL IN DOMESTIC ASfiOCIAr 
TION; DIFFERENCE OF TASTES. 

"And what are you doing, father," said Ralphton, as he re* 
turned, somewhat fatigued from the victorious election ground f 
••I would say thar you were writing congratulatory letters to all 
of your political friends on the success of our candidate, did I not 
find the pamphlet before you instead of the package ; what hav« 
you found in these dubious times to write of?" 

" And has the day gone favorably?" inquired the priest, rising 
IV«om his seat; **I am truly pleased,! assure you; but, really,! 
have- been so much engaged with thiniZB that run beyond ih^ 
present moment, that I forgot the contest." 

Ralphton eyed the father wirh abme surprise. Could a mM 
become so completcsl^ tiM inetrwiiexit <if-d«ty <, a« tor Itih^ Mi^<«Bc^ftMa 
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interest in the success of his endeavor than to see his part thor- ^ 
oughly accomplished ? This was really brin£^in£^ the human mind ■ 
under subjection to a nobk«<influence than the merely selfish priii* ^ 
ciple of our natunt ;{at was really merging that powerful agent In i 
the all sovereign will of tlie Creator. Tired of the contentions of 
the day, our hero asked the Jesuit if he thought that thu< entire ' 
abnegation of self could be elTected by the human beingi and in 
what state ? 

*• In but one, my child — perfect seclusion from the world — or, 
what do 1 say, perfect separation from all contact whatsoever, with 
oar fellow man" 

" And is this possible ?" asked the vouns man. 

''Yes, Ritlphton, possible, but so JifBcult, that the fathers of 
old found it necessary to leave the cell olten for the wilderness, 
that tney might the more perfectly set fortli the trutli of our spir- 
itual sanctification in this life ; a question too o(\en debated, even 
afler their example, my child, by this perverse generation of oura.** 

" And was it to establish this high standard of spiritual life, that 
the saints of old took such extraordinary methods of ezbibiling 
divine truths?" 

'' Surely," replied the father. " it is upon the same principle that 
the Jesuit college is now erected, that the highest order of intd- 
lectual education might be preserved." 

''And. why have we no saints now, father DuaneT" odMd 
Ralphton, with something more than curiosity. " I apprehend that 
the doubts of the ancient world were not proportionally more at 
war with faith than they are now ?" 

" Perhaps not." replied the priest ; " hut the church stands upon 
a different foundation now ; it then had spoken to but a small por- 
tion of the human family, and this was either really or perversely 
ignorant, so that the human reason could be with difficulty appeal- 
ed to ; the case is different with us: the word of God to his crea- 
tures on earth has been spread far and near, and in proportion to 
this teaching has he prepared the mind with human wisdom to 
appreciate it. Who can doubt, for example, the classic records 
touching the lives of the singular beings of whom you now speak 
— the saint Antonys, saint Johns, and the saint Simons. It is so 
with education, too," the priest continued. ^' While the temporal 
world was governed by feudal lords, we had feudal colleges — and 
these were of the noblest order; see, for example, the old Oxford 
with itA thirty thousand eleves ; at pref>ent, when mankind are 
being brought to enjoy a greater degree of equality, and our insth 
tutioris generally to bend to this object, our schools mast vary 
their chantcter, and where before we devoted our chief attcntiod 
to colleges, we must now bestow it upon schools." 

"Ann what then, father, will become of the high standard of 
which you upoke, and which is so important to the human fkmily \ 
Will it not /aii, to the disparagemanX o^ ^!to T^fibT 
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'^Not more than the cause of religion fell, because the jsaints 
eeaeeJ to inhabit eaves and crevices, ^(location impartri human 
knowledge, and as this varies, ko mu its less< s ol' mstruction 
vary. As we see daily the increaf .«tg- I'fTic^ of religion over 
the human mind, so do we find the eplscoparv .e more adequate 
to iU impression; in like manner, as we find the advantages of 
odueation appreciated by the massei^, eo will the state schools be 
oqoal to its dissemination. The truths remain the same ; it is a 

aoeetion of instruction only. Now this has been mv occupation 
II day — to adopt such a system of instruction as will suit a state 
of society, which shall be regarded as approximating to that 
point, at which man may realize the utmost ot human peace ; or, 
as I before said, be exposed to the least of human warfare." 

"And who engaged you in thia delicate inquiry?" asked Ralph- 
ton, for he was reminded of the propositions suggested by the 
Landgrave for his intended colony ; and he involuntarily recalled 
the intensely occupied mind of Emnm Leslie, while the subject 
was under discussion ; or rather, when it had been determined 
upon. 

^Read these questions and you will find out," replied the Jesuit, 
handing him a paper in Emma's hand ; with a list of answer's 

K'tialiv made out; "and if you are suflSciently interested in the 
y who sent them, you may look over the accompanying note 
too," for the eye of the close observer had caught the expression 
of bis young friend, as the well known hand met his glance ; and 
it had satisfied him that his dear girl's prudery had not been car- 
ried beyond a due discretion, and that Ralphton's momentary 
alienation was passing away. 

Th« note was as follows t " .My dearest father Duane— what 
will you say to my becoming a philanthropist— your own true 
matter of fact Emma Leslie ? But they tell me that old things 
are passing away now, and new ones taking their places ; and I 
suppose thai my better judgment will be among these latter. 
There is one thing, however, that I feel most anxious about, and I 
would have you answer me distinctly, can any particular man, or 
set of men, with more case than a nation of men, change their 
characters so as to live in a different state from the one to which 
they have been accustomed, af\er they have arrived at mature 
years ; for of the latter, I have heard it stated, upon the best au- 
thority, that every attempt must prove vain. I allude, of course, 
to a change by summary process. If you really think that any 
thing can be done, answer these objections. First. — What is a 
father to do in the long winter evening alone, who has been ac- 
customed to have the cheerful society of a wife, and house hill of 
children? And if this state be impossible under any circumstan- 
cea, what recourse would you oner that will not lead him into 
habits of dissipation? 

** Second.— How are some hundred females, living in a viHage^ 
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closely built together — these women, the heads ot families — so to 
employ themselves, thut tlieir labor might be the most profitable, 
and, at the same time, accrue to tiie individual good ol^'the parties. 
Let these, tor example, constitute the wives ol a combination of 
grazers ? 

" Third. — How would you employ the youth of such a society, 
that, while they are removed from the paternal roof, still retain 
those atl'ections (or paternity, which can alone endear man to bis 
fellow man, or, in uther words, develope his moral nature? 

"Fourth. — What aie the means by which one individual, in 
charge of a number of others, shall bind them to himself, and to 
the duties, at the same time, which are prescribed by joint com- 
pact ?" 

"Ah! woman, woman," thought our hero, as he read and re- 
read these propositio.is ; involving all the ditficulties of a state, in 
which he was about to^precipitate hiniself, without due reflection }' 
what is man without thee? — * a pip"^ lor fortune's finger to play 
what stop she please on.' Father Dunne," he observed, more 
pointedly, '* I apprehend that there is more of the true spirit of pol- 
itics in this first question, than is to be found in all the arts and 
manoeuvres iii which I have been engaged lor the last week. I see 
clearly th«it our wives are the ministers of the home department.'' 
"Aye," observed the priest, placing his pen upon the stand, **I 
am glad to find that you are already taking a rational view of the 
importiint relation ot man and wife; usually it is the fruit of do- 
mestic revolution, and the state is oftener burthened with an un- 
Srofiiable citizen, than the wife restored to a more prudent husband. 
»ut have you read the reply , for you must know that I am led to sus- 
pect that ^ou are as much interested in the answers as you are in 
the questions ; for the author of these inquiries has some sh'ght 
suspicion of the character of the agent to whom the last question 
alludes ; she seems to suspect him of want of that justice of deter- 
mination which looks to both sides of a contract: the one in which he 
himself is interested, as well as that of the party for whom he acts. 
Now if these answers are adverse, and the object is still persisted 
in, while she may be ready to render ^herself up as a willing sac- 
rifice, there cannot he that cordiality of co-operation which should 
attend the married life." The father ceased to speak, and a dark 
cloud passed over the brow of his hearer. Again was the current 
of his life impeded; it was not now by a harsh concussion upon 
his feelings as in the first instance; it wasnota jarring, discordant 
difference of opinion in mere matters of judgment as ne had expe- 
rienced in the controversy at the Landgrave's; but it was an op- 
posite character of mind — a difierence of taste, and how could this 
be reconciled ? While he felt that his happiness consisted in con- 
tributing to, and acting with the general interest, she appeared to 
regard the interest only of the domestic hearth ; the selfish ties of 
^^'^nuture. 'There could be no happiness where there was each 
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ded dissimilarity. As for the sacrifice to which the father 
td, this was impossible. 

s Jesuit clearly saw the state of the young man's mind, and 
had now arrived at the last of those ordeals through which 
atrimonial relationships of life must pass, he thought it time to 
of their general insignificance, that he might not be exposed 
ghout its career to the trials to which he had been already 
sled ; for we often find that disappointment occasioned by the 
B of our cherished objects often costs as much pain, and is 
led with as much danger as the wounding of the afifections, 
•regarding the opinions, or the opposition to the propensities 
1*9 natural disposition. ^' Ralphton, my friend," he observed, , 
appear fluslied with the prospect of life ; you think that you 
only to cast yourself upon its current, and that it will bear 
riumphantly along its wonted channels. Have you never 
9d to inquire how futile all this hope is — how utterly discred- 
y every individual who has gone before you? Have vou 
asked yourself for example, what has become of that filial . 
ion which you once regarded even as a precious type of heav- 
ove? It achieved its end, and when you were safely deliver- - 
er to a more absorbing one, it gradually died away. Where 
t distracting emotion which but a few days ago you thought 
tterly destroyed your happiness ; a stronger excitement waa 
to occupy the mind, and it lost its asperity. You thought|\ 
doubt, that persons entertaining differences of opinions on 
questions of judgment, were not fit confpanions for life ; and 
rt time since would willingly have lost the affections of a 
' woman, rather than encounter the risk. Now, when your very 
eter and pursuits are at stake, you forget the lai>t cause of 
ition in this greater and more vital one. I make this painful 
in to facts," continued the priftst, " to shew you that without 
nee to others, there is a monitor within yourself, which if duly 
ioned would enlighten your mind. Like the \ current of 
» which I have referred, it is impossible for one of himself to 
ckswards and improve by tixperience ; the tendency is oo- 
and still onward, and it is only when we are hurried from one 
to another, or from the lesser to the greater streams, in which 
dividuality is always diminished, that we feel that an impend- 
te drives us through existence, alike careless of our affec- 
our opinions and our tastes. But we retain these recollec* 
and these are the monitors to which I allude." 
ery good, father," replied the attentive listener, "but how am 
e brought to this state of reflection ; we know that when we 
to feel, we cease to reason, and the reverse, when we begin 
son we cease to feel. Now the art, to use your simily, is to 
the remedy at the time of need and in kind ; that is. feeling * 
»ling and reason for reason ; I see not how this can be ef- 
n 

. 14 
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** And yet, in your own case, you have confessed the fact^ you 
have Ibund means to inform yourself through the monitor.'^ 

** Yes, truly, but through the aid of others; had you not in the 
one case, and Mr. Langdon in the other, aroused me from the de- 
moniac state in which 1 was plunged, I should long ere this have 
foresworn the purest enjoyments of life." 

"And why may not all have the advantage of the same co-ope- 
ration 1 are there no priests, and may they not he referred to by 
otbers as well as by yoursell ?" 

" No," replied the youg man, " and simply because they are not 
father Duane^s, and capable of underi^tanding the human mind as 
he does. Besides, there are few who are from circumstance ai 
Ultimate with their pastors as I am with you, and hence they would 
scarcely bring themselves to confide as much ?" 

" Anrf what is the ground of our intimacy pray," inquired the 
holy father ; " I have taught you a few truths from the great book 
of science, and indulged with you in a slight degree, the social 
feelings of our nature; but surely there are other and nobler inter- 
changes than these which should exist between mankind and the 
priesthood ? interchanges that would render them as intimate as 
we are?" The Jesuit here paused, and suffered tlietnind of hit 
hearer to enter into itself; but the experience of Ralpliton was not 
enough ; he was thrown back upon what he had seen and nolfek, 
the perfect reverence and implicit ajQection with which Mrs. Lang- 
don and her little daughter had met the priest of Grod although (or 
the first time, and he thought that there must be ^ooie peculiar 
quality with which he was invested that rendered his functions 
general, or made them apply to all {parties alike, whether they en- 
joyed or did not enjoy, the opportunities of intimacy which he pos- 
sessed. Finding that our hero was not yet satisfied with the econ- 
omies of life, seperated from the graces which Almighty God 
has bestowed upon it, he said, " never mind, we have wandered 
somewhat from our object ; it was simply to advise you, my soo, 
not to be too pertenacious as to the character of your pursuits, or too 
sedulous in the attainment of them ; for rest assured that disap- 
pointment hangs over all the promised endearments of this life, as 
well in the transactions of the higher departments as in the lower, 
and even whea judiciously pravided for. But read my answer 
to your first question, Ralphton, and you will the more easily un- 
derstand me.*^ 

Gluestion— *Can a father live without hie children V 

Answer — * No. He is responsible for his children through their 
natural qualities, hence should be more or lees connected with them 
till these are formed. The child is besides, the legitimate recip- 
ient of the great moral truths of^ his life through the parent— the 
imparting these by the latter, as necessary to his good as the re- 
ception of them by the former. Hence the requirements of society 
are imperative in both regards.' 
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'I do not UQderatand your latter position," olMier4ved Ralphtoo^ 
, lonewhat chagrined at the peremptory denial wliich the priest 
1 ^ gave of a scheme tiiat he had already allowed himself to become 
' ^ too much interested in ; for he had promised immediately after the 
^»' election, lo return to the Grove for further deliberation. 

'^ r mean this, that the father is made a responsible agent by the 

r^j very principles and habits that he inculcates in his child ; and that 

^/ without this exercise, he is too of\en left a child himself. The child 

/ should never be removed from the parent before he is twelve years 

'l of age at least." 

7 [^ And why not say so, father ?" quickly rejoined his questioner ; 
. "1 see no necessity for withdrawing him from the paternal roof 
i for any purpose sooner." 

'•Atid pray, what have you to do with the provisions of the 
I case?" inquired the priest; '-are you the knight errant for whom 
tiie damsel f:ntertains her fears ? But read on ; there are more 
I questions than one " 

llalphton read the second answer, which was as follows : " I 
would employ the mothers in those pursuits which conform most 
to the occupations of the husband ; for example, in the neighbor- 
hood in which we reside, where the grazers would necessarily 
appropriate large districts of mossy lands to the winter range ; 1 
would have them manufacture the moss mattrass, one of the most 
important pieces of furniture possible, and particularly for a moist, 
or warm climate. The ticking might be made a branch of the 
more stable manufacture of the village." 

" Read on," cried the father, seeing the countenance of the en- 
thaainstic colonist chanse at the more favorable, or rather matter 
of fact manner of the last answer ; '* read on, and you may find 
what the art of man can do to replace the homelier lessons of 
nature." 
^ Our hero read the third answer. " You ask how I would em* 
« ploy the youth of a set of villages thus situated ? I answer, firsts 
( by educating them with the utmost cure ; — and to do this, I would 
^ employ one half of their time in study, and the other half in man- 
I ual labor, of a description best suited to the introduction of mar 
\ chinery, so that the profits of their own industry, should not only 
r support them, but delrny all the expenses of instruction. To the 
^ 3nd clause of this proposition, I would add the latter clause of 
your first, and answer them together thus : Let the children be re- 
moved at twelve years of age from the parental roof to a general 
residence, entirely separate in every respect, and exclusively go- 
verned by a responsible chief, whose functions should extend over 
the whole economy of their education, labor, maintenance, and 
association. Let the educational department be so arranged, that 
each recitation made, be rendered as interesting as possible, not 
only to the younger mind, but to the elder, and thus the school- 
room become a general evening's parlour, in which ih^ ^w^tkl 
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and child would be brought together in the most interesting posfli- 
ble light ; — the ambition of the latter stimulating the pride of the 
former, and vice versa. But there is a still more interesting 
method by which the youth of a community may enliven the elder 
branches; it is by exhibitions, either in the line of their aceom- 
plishmenis, or of their severer pursuits. There are concerts- 
fancy dances — athletic games &c.j for one portion of the week, 
and where the exhibition might be public ; then, there are orato- 
rical exercises, which are sufficiently interesting — again, the 
chemical analysis, and philosophical examinations, these are 
equally capable of giving to the education of youth a charm, that 
ma^ always bring the parent and child together in the most inter- 
esting relations. Still you may cry out, ^ not stimulant enough for 
the uninformed grazer of the first colony.' Let us not despair. 
History furnishes the means. One night of each week should be 
devoted to plays, delineating the history of man, we will say, from 
the time even of our first parents, but not in so romantic a strain 
as to take from their true characters. Let these pieces be the ex- 
ercises for composition on the one hand, and he the exercises lor 
performance on the other, where each age, with its customs, man- 
ners, and enlightenment shall pass, not only in review before the 
younger students, but the more delighted parent, even. There is 
no calculating the advantages." added the priest, ** which belongs 
to a community, when made to constitute, what might be termed, 
• an unit of social force.' 

"And now for your part, I presume," said the father, "after 
having completed mine, as you no doubt have thought. Well, if 
I can occupy the good folk during the evening, you may surely 
find it easier to manage them during the day, and pariicularly 
with the aid of so prominent an assistant as that Sandford of 
yours." 

The father expressed this with glee, for he was not without 
natural enthusiasm himself; and, as Mrs. Langdon had said, upon 
the same subject, he was now indulging in something more like 
moral harmony than he was in the habits of looking for, from the 
heterogeneous world, and could afford to enjoy himself, for there 
were none to he scandalized by it. 

Ralphion read on with anxiety, for no one, as much experienced 
in the difficulty of governing men as himseii; could take so respon 
sible a charge, without the most sensible acknowledgment of his 
inability. The answer of the Jesuit was so guarded too, that he 
could find little assistance from it. " The only hope that he could 
indulge, was through the powerful assistance which the pastor of 
the village would or should give ; for without the substitution of 
• the bond of love for the bond of law,' he w?is sorely afraid that 
the evil spirit of man's nature would obtrude itself, and spoil the 
■oblest and most disinterested efforts that could be devised for 
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*^ Father Duaoe," eaid Ralphton, with 8#me degres ot warmth, 
I do not understand this great distinction which you invariabijf 
Iraw between the ability ofthe man of the world, aad that of td^ 
nember of the church ol' God, as you distinguish it You certainly 
ire not a being of pride, or would you for a moment attribute |i 
irtuo where it was not most justly due; explain to me the cause 
»f this difference.'' 

*< My dear child," replied the father, with the utmost affection, 
^ 1 can use words that, to my mind, will convey the information 
Hat you require, but 1 fear me, that they will produce no effect 
iBon yours ; it is by the grace of God alone that the appropriate 
oea is attached to each. It is nut of a tangible object that 1 must 
fei^k, but of an intangible — one that belongs to the spiritual ap- 
jirshension oC man. But I will appeal as far as I can to your 
nperience, as to the motives which actuate you, and I will contrast 
liese with the motives which actuate others in the attainment odT 
Mrecisely the same object; this is as far as Almighty God has per- 
utted his servants to go, all beyond this is reserved for his own 
mcrutabie agency. Let us place you for a moment in charge of 
me hundred choice families, to advise with them in the proper 
miduct of life. What are your feelings towards them i natural 
->tbe very noblest impulses of the heart, we will say. What are 
ibeir feehngs towards vou ? also natural — varying, to be sure, 
with the improvement of the respective parties. Now, Ralphton, 
low far can these be relied upon ? Let us confine ourselves to th^ 
nperience touched upon in to-day's conversation.^ Scarcely at ^\i 
—the first evidence of ingratitude — the first act of a debasing char* 
leter — the first effort at insubordination, would be as fatal toyoojc 
Bterest in them, as it would be to their individual good ; but what 
• to restrain this effect — what to restore lost confidence, or what 
o change disgust into interest again ? Nothing — nothing. The 
rfry act, too, of exciting these feelings in you, wj|l unfit them ever 
kfter, from assimilating again-— so that the entire fabric is depend* 
Mt upon the merest casualty imaginable. Thus far op the aup- 
wsition of philanthropy's being the basis o^ your agency, I^ 
M now turn to the efficacy of law ; and this will be more ip con- 
waanee with the tone oi^ our institutions generally. Will you pn- 
lertake to say that the law which restrains us, is loved or respect^ 
Iff any, where the penalty of the law is not the chief agent, ai^ 
llifl exerted by a rigor of justice which knows no thought pf 
ibiuiga or variation ? Obstacles in the path of our desires are bi|t 
noeotivee to them, and the maintainer of them, by the very 
sharacter he bears, our decided enemy. Now. are you ppssesaeid 
4 that obduracy of nature which is synonymous with justice ;— 
th» aUribute that God himself would fain be exempt from ? if n^ 
fou must be aware of the risk you run, for ^v^ shfi^UL ^^m 
•14 
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power be abeolntey which it is not, yonr ezerciee of it eliofdd not 
be questioned." 

" Wliy, then, did yoiftiay * dare,' in your answer, father?" asked 
the discouraged listener ; '' I should have, on the contrary, done 
all to dissuade." 

** I would not have had you in the great council which set upon 

the fate of fallen man, then," said the priest, with a smile; "it 

would not have been well for us, had our Creator abandoned his 

creature man, with the same precipitancy, and these Utopias of 

ours are our creatures in truth. No, Ralphton, the Eternal Father 

saw that his race most be governed by some other principle than 

abstract law — that the heart as well as head, must be engaged in 

the service of the Creator. He was obliged to make a sacrifke 

: for the right to regenerate hie work; for otherwise, he must justly 

L have doomed him with other fallen creatures; and in this sacrifice, 

1. Jbe originated a principle of action in us, which was in strict keep- 

ring with our original being — a principle of love. This laid the 

: foundation, my son, for the recommencement of our life in the 

flesh before God. Let us see if wc can apply it to the case of 

your colonial association. Ralphton, my child," asked the lather 

: affectionately, ^^ what is the most exalting affection of the human 

• mind ? — is it not adoration — the contemplation of God the Creator, 

and the pride which we feel in having a right to enjoy it? It is 

upon this principle, then, that that God and Creator has founded 

a new empire for man ; — a principle stronger than philanthropy — 

: an affection more ennobling than self-love." The lather paused; 

. he loooked attentively at his young companion, as though he 

would have estimated his every thought and feeling, before going 

Ibrther; but our hero had not yet caught his meaning, and was < 

' comparatively unmoved. 

^ How could such an influence be made to bear," he continued, i 
"upon your dietracted community? solve this, and you have the 
reason why I said you may ^ dare.' " 

" Father, I cannot," sai(i Ralphton, musingly , " there are none 
of my community, as you call it, that would even understand yon ^ 
when you asked them of such affections of the mind, they could 
. not then be made to benefit by your teaching." 

''And if the Creator himself should come and teach them, 
thereby adding a ten fold virtue to this already ennobling afiection 
of this heart, what would the tendency be ? would not his presence 
obliterate all other impressions from the mind, and their love for 
him become a new incentive to life — forgetting, as it were, all 
their former contentions, and regarding all other law as unneces- 
sary but his will? This would be the inevitable tendency, would 
it not ; and as well on the part of the unlearned as leamecl ?" 

" Yes, father, most assuredly," answered the young man, " if 
they could believe that the person of their love was God himself; 
> ^t this presents an insuperable difiiculty, 1 must urge." 
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'* Not so, my son , the power which implanted the inherent love 
or adoration which you acknowledge, could enliven it at his ap- 
proach, or by the expression of his word, or through the inspira- 
tion of his will, and this was and is the method used by the 
incarnate God to signify himself. But this is not the question be- 
fore us. The inquiry is, if this new incentive be impressed, can 
Toti not discern a higher motive for action, than a love for our 
fellow man, or a love for ourselves ? Can you not suppose too, 
that this would not be subject to the vicispitudeof the first, nor the 
insufficiency of the second ? — that I would do that for my God's 
nke, which I would not do (or my neighbor's or my own? II you 
can, then you have the reason why I say, * thai the bond of love 
is stronger than the bond of law,' meaning of course that love 
which is entertained by the creature lor a Creator, who has shown 
it in so forcible a manner, giving his own life for the exchange of 
the one for the other. Yes, my son, I would have you try the ex- 
periment proposed, for I will b'e with you; and when you sleep I 
■hall be awake, and when you faint 1 shall be in strength. We 
can but fail, and God knows the honesty of our purpose." 

" And you desjtair, then, of my being actuated by the holy emu- 
lation of my God," said the young man. *' You fear that the 
power which makes me acknowledge him in heaver, will not in 
like manner recognize him as a companion in life. Hope for the 
b«»t, my father; I already see more clearly the foundation of your 
faith, and heaven only knows that I have no over weenmg pride 
in the h'ghts which shine upon me from the natural man merehr." 
He here paused, but in a moment after, asked, "if this belief'^ in 
the man — God, and the love which grew up from it, was all in all 
to the holy being before him ; if it was this companionship which 
rendered him so perfectly independent of the mutations of time, 
and the changes of circumstance ; confident as he was that all 
things were in the hands of the beneficent Creator?" 

The father saw the bright flash of the regenerate eye, and with 
the fervour of a brother, kifsed the now, new child of*^ God. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

PATRIOTISM TO ATTACH RATHER TO THE WEALTH 
OP A COUNTRY THAN TO ITS OOVERNMENT. 

RALPBTdN had scarcely escaped from the embrace of his now 
spiritual as well as intellectual father, when the ^oung man in 
whom he had been so interested at their first interview in th&gar- 
riBOO> presented himself. 
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" Captain," he said, " the gEillant Hadly is no more ; the noble 
fellow has been made a martyr to the rigor or martial law, and by 
a letter 1 have just received, endured bis martyrdom with a aegree 
of firmness, which adds not only distinction to our cause, as an 
American, but even honor to our nature, as a man. I am glad 
that they should have (alien upon 'so heroic a character to malu^ 
an example oT. Read this, and when you have done with it, hand 
it to me again, I must communicate the intelligence to some of his 
warm friends in this place." In saying this, the young man lett, 
and Ralphton rend aloud the following touching description of ao 
occurrence, which found in the execution of Major Andre, its only 
counterpart in our protracted struggle (or independence. The 
letter vfha as follows : 

"My dear Edward:—! yedlerday had the satisfaction of attend- 
ing Hadly upon the trying occasion of his death* I say satisfac^ 
tion, for 1 was truly edified by the chivairic deportment on the one 
hand, and the christian resignation on the other, of this noble child 
of our new country. Well may his false advisers have desired his 
co-operation in the fatal stand, which with him, they proposed to 
make against the enemy. I say this, for had he met death upon 
the field with half the equanimity that he encountered it on the 
scafibid, he would have been, indeed, a host within himself. 

'^To give you the best idea of this, I will confine myself to his 
separation from his sons. Oh 1 what a privilege, Edward, to be 
the children of such a father; but listen: — When his remonstran- 
ces against the metliod in which he was to be executed had failed, 
he turned to the boys, and with a calm countenance, said, * well 
my sons — it is a matter of no vital importance-^ it was but for the 
opinion of the world, and id your regard, that I would have had 
it otherwise ; as for my own, i am not only resigned, but would 
prefer it. My children, I die to deter others*from a fault, which 
we are all too apt to be guilty of — the fault of relying upon the 
strength of a poor, weak human nature. In itself, this would afford 
to a generous mind, consolation ; but when we take into consider- 
ation that it was the path which our Lord and Master trod ; and 
that he thought it not too much to spend himself in the noble 
cause of rescuing others; it should give more than consolation — 
it should bring a holy pride to him who accepts it in this light. 
Now, my dear boys, the grace of the Eternal Father has enabled 
your earthly parent to do this ; and were it not for a natural anx- 
iety 1 entertain for your youthful inexperience, I would be even 
glad that I had been called upon in my prime of life to bear testi- 
mony to BO great a privilege. 

Think you that the soul and body of a human being are made 
without a purpoee ; without some fixed relation to the great econo- 
«iy oi' human existeaee — without a definite part to perform ? No, 
lli]r own children; besides the duty whidi the wise disp^fief of all 
ihwge imposed upon me of bringmg yop i^to life, |ua han ad<d(Bd 
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that of making me a martyr to the cause of moral honesty. I, in 
the presumption oi the moment, thought that I could with impu- 
nity, break a pledge, because I by so doing could render my coun- 
try a service ; as though the God of that country could not have 
raised up whole armies of equally worthy men to defend her inte- 
rests. It is not enough, my children that the abstract law, < do no 
evil, that good may come,' is taught our race ; there must be posi- 
tive examples given in each particular case; and through the 
mercies of my God, I have been selected to teach not only you, my 
sons, but the generations of my young countrymen, now unborn, 
the sacred obligation of the national parole. May I only so deport 
myself, as that they may not blush for their victim ; and that I may 
do this the better, let me now deliver you into the hands of him 
who will hereafter take charge of you. irrespective of me my chil- 
dren; save through the example I have set you thus far ip little 
thinffs, but especially here in this great thing of my death in the 
Lord, and for his wise dispensation to men. Bend your heads, my 
iweet ones for a father's blessing, and may it ever shield vou from 
the fatal temptations of a delusive self-opinion." Here Edward, 
the noble fellow blessed each in turn ; and then calling me to him 
requested that we should shut out all subjects but the awful respon- 
sibilities of the battle between the flesh and the grave. I did this, 
and ^en the contest did arrive, he proved himself a worthy cham- 
]MOD of the part which he felt himself spiritually called upon to 
perferm ;. for had he not regarded the trial as a cross put upon him 
by the will of God, he never could have met death with the calm 
determination he so triumphantly exhibited. 

But I must end this hurried scrawl, and yet it has much in it to 
be pondered over by both the children of grace and the children of 
nature. 

Hadly, died a ligtit. to both. 

Yours truly and affectionately. 

<* Father," said Ralphton, as he finished the letter and folded it 
up, ^ I am relieved from a sad foreboding which I felt on my first 
acquaintance with the subject of this gratifying letter. You can- 
not well imagine the intensity of his natural character. Although 
surrounded with the ^lite of the land, and possessed of their un- 
bounded confidence, 1 saw that his self reliance was gone — that he 
straggled against a fatal destiny, and yet had not the strength to 
throw it off. I did not see then how this humility in an unjust cause 
would win for him a crown of martyrdom, even in the sight of the 
most high." 

'' Ralphton," observed the priest musingly, *' how many noble 
natures are wrecked by this imposing question of patriotism. I 
belong to an Island where every generation has offered up, 1 would 
have said, its hecatomb to the delusive phantom. They do not see 
^1 like the inebriation of the youthCixV ^asittViEktA^V^^ te^^xc^ 
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to country is only a natural means by which we arrive at a roo«t 
stable eternal good ; and that while they give themselves up too 
much to the indulgence of the first, the last is the more difficult ol 
attainment. 

I do not mean here that we should not have our pride of country ; 
our sectional interests, and our sectional rights ; but I would be 
understood to say, that these should be as calmly asserted, and as 
firmly maintained, as a lather wou d set about the necessary pro- 
vision for his family; quietly yielding to the exigencies of the limes 
and seasons, and not as the youth would pursue the fleeting im- 
presi^ions which his personal attractions may have made upon a 
young heart. Carolma, for example, should possess and encour- 
age a state of pride, in contradistinction to ihe character of her sis- 
ter states ; but that this should beget a morbid sensitiveness, which 
would merge every other consideration in ita peculiar sentiment of 
independence, is not only absurd, but destructive. The only real 
good that is attachable to patriotism, is the zeal with which n 
country's interests — government, and religion, are all made to con- 
tribute in just proportion to a great international affiliation. Where 
it is exhibited in reference to either of these in preference to the 
other, it acts as an incentive to wrong instead ol right. I will add 
farther — that where it is enlisted in the cause of government alone, 
it is ephemeral and altogether unworthy of consideration." * 

" I do not understand you, father," said the young patriot ; " Do 
you mean that France should have a greater devotion to France, 
as the possession o( certain productive qualities, than she has for 
her as the possessor of certain principles of government; the first 
being a gift of the Creator, and the second a moral attainment 
wrought out by her virtues. If^so, let me see the ground of your 
reasoning, for it appears to me that it matters not what the cause 
of pride is, so that the sentiment be there." 

'Mt is upon a grand principle of human economy, beyond the 
sentiment to which you allude," replied the sage; **itis the broth- 
erhood of our species which utterly discards any political interfer- 
ence with the joint labor of man. This belongs to a commonwealth, 
Ralphton, the foundation of which, I fear will not be laid at tlie 
same time that the political fabric of our country is. Hence, in the' 
organization of this fabric, I would not have an element employed 
exclusively, which belongs legitimately to another institution ; and 
it is this that makes me deprecate the carelessness with which our 
national habits and manners are formed. Patriotism belongs to 
the republic of wealth, Ralphton." 

'* Ah, my dear sir," exclaimed the forgetful pupil, " I «ee your 
object, you never lose sight, it appears, of your original principles; 
you make the political character of a people responsible for its 
yiews and virtues, while ita labor belongs to a genera! economy, 
in which all nations are equally interested." 

"Exactly^" replied ttie prteel. ^^ Mt«f thi« ^«o of action, and 
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•ee how rapidly you bring nation into collision with nation. Take 
for example the nu>ther and daughter, England and America, and 
with their common intelligence, let them for one century exert 
themselves to excel each other in any one branch ol industry, and 
make this the groundwork of their national pride ; in the course of 
tbat time, the one or the other will be utterly destroyed. Nations 
must perform their respective parts, my young friend, in the great 
field of human industry.'' 

Ralphton called to mind the conversation between the Land- 
grave and his English surgeon, and was struck by the similarity 
of their opinions ; he requested the Jesuit to enter more into detail. 

" I must beg you then," observed this simple reasoner, " to bear 
10 miiMJ, that there are three grand principles engaged in the gov- 
ernment of man ; religion, wealthy and political association. The 
two first belong to him, as a member of the great human family, 
the last as of an important element ordy, of that great common- 
wealth. I care not to what perfection, or under what degree of 
rivalry he slrives at comparative excellence in the government 
department in these three ; but I say, that as soon as he enlists 
under the partisan banner of either ol the other two, inevitabe de- 
struction must be the consequence. Lei us again rel'er to ou»- ex- 
ample. England, in a century from hence, will be equalled by 
America in population ; but this will be more scattered, and there- 
fore less available for the purpose I propose *, but there are other 
considerations which may counterbalance this disadvantage, and 
I will therefore not regard it. Let the two take up the manufac- 
turing interest, and resolve to achieve an exclusive monopoly at 
all hazards. We know the rapidity with which capital accumu- 
lates about tills branch of industry. In a short lime all other inte- 
rests will be bent to this; the whole character of the people will 
be changed ; and when the contest is being brought to an i.ssue, 
the entire energy of each nation will be enlisted in the strife. A 
third power, less important in the onset, may then interpose, and 
in the end, derive the greatest advantage from the destructive 
competition of the two first. RalphtoiV continued the sage, " I 
cannot disguise it from myself, that this will be the fruit ol all our 
hard labors ; but as i said before, the God of heaven directs all, 
and wc must only struggle the harder to divorce these three inte- 
rests of oalioos from an unholy alliance with each other, before it 
is too tate." 

^' And your method, father, is a due organization of the princi- 
ples of national wealth." 

«* Yea," replied the father, with an impatient air, ** and this colo- 
ny of ours is the first means. Once shew that the economy of _ 
labor can be arranged with an accuracy that would surprise the 
sticklers for a laissez faire system, and we will have capital enougli 
to vest itself in the general interest of the race. We must not neg- 
glect a moment that will prosper our enterprise \ and t.t\v% ^\Ycy^ 
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to mind these answers which were to have been delivered early to- 
day, Miss Leslie being engaged to spend to-morrow with the 
Langdons." 

Ralphton was agcun aroused from his abstract state of mind by 
this sally of the priest, who began to perceive that it was growing 
gradaally into a habit with his young friend, apd would unfit him 
to a great degree, for the active life he proposed to himself, and 
which was so necessary to his temperament 

" Father," said he, '' allow me to be the bearer of those answers, 
I have much to say to the propounder of the questions involved, 
and it will afford me a favorable opportunity." 

The Jesuit readily assented, and the friends parted with that 
confidence in each other which springs from a community ol inte- 
rest and pursuit. But we must see how the new life proposed to 
himself by our hero is to color the general character of his action. 
He is to live for an imperative master now, and no longer to oblige 
the whims of Frank Ralphton. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

HOW THE HIGHER OBLIGATIONS OF MAN MODIFY AND 
REGULATE THE LESSER. 

It was late in the afternoon when onr hero reached Doctor Les- 
lie's with the despatches for his daughter, and when he entered, 
it was evident that his appearance was unexpected ; for Emma, 
although habited in her dress for the evening, was busily engaged 
at her writing desk. 

Ralphton had been so occupied with thoughts that filled his 
mind and elevated his soul during the day, that his external senses 
were little afiected by the changes that might have been perceived 
by a closer observer, in the conduct, not only of the family in 
general, but of Emma herself; for it was with a composed demean- 
or that she arose from her seat at the writing table, and moved to- 
wards one in the neighborhood of her mother. A few questions as 
to the result of the election, and the active part that he had taken 
in the canvass, occupied these moments of excitement which ac- 
company all changes of place or of association, and which the 
world has very properly filled up with .ceremony. But these were 
soon over, and Ralphton found himself enjoying that exquisite de- 
light in the presence of the being of his devoted affection, which is 
always most sensibly felt when the mind is perfectly disengaged 
fkom other excitements. There is a contagion too m the exhibi- 
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lion ofihis species of silent adoration — warm from the heart, and 
harriing in the eye. Eniniii Le-^lio said nothing,^took no-part in 
the, at fifs^t, painful etFirt to amuse; but gradually the fervour of 
her Jong cherished affection returned, and she invohintarily» felt 
tliHl she was tnen in the enjoyment ofthe purest earthly bliss — that 
she was loved, and devotedly so, by a sincere, confiding and ingen^- 
uous nature. Our heroine could have indulged this rapture for the 
evening, hut the modesty of her nature could not disguise the fact 
of her parent's presence, and she asked with sufficient composurOi^ 
if Mr. Rajphton had not a package for her, for she saw one in his 
hand. • 

The mind once aroused, these exquisite reveries ofthe senses, as 
they may be termed, soon lake their flight; hut still there is left an 
effect upon the general tone of feeling, and even the mind itself 
acts in concert with the grosser nature. Ralphton, without reply- 
ing, crossed to the chair in which she was seated, and handed her 
the package ofthe priest. She took it, and was about to deposit 
it in her case without farther reference to its contents ; but Ralph- 
ton demured, and requested that she would at least examine into 
their character, whether affirmative or negative, "for if I mistake 
not," he said, joining her at the table, "there are important con^ 
eiderations connected with these answers of the holy father." 

Emma saw clearly that he had been made acquainted with the 
nature of her questions, and that he translated them as they de- 
served to be, indicative of an interest, which little suited, on the 
one hand her position of reserve, and on the other the confidence 
which she should have entertained for his judgment, had she in- 
tended to unite her destiny with his. She felt the delicate rebuke 
which his manner intended, and with a sensation of pain, replied^, 
not now ; 1 would rather reflect more upon the whole subject in- 
volved in this correspondence of ours; we are poor arbiters of our 
destinies, Mr. Ralphton ; and therefore assume rather too much, 
when we attempt to interlere with the destinies of others." 

" Rather too much, my dear Emma," replied our hero, taking her 
hand, " when we make too precipitate a declaration of war against 
the great truths of our nature. Tell me that you have felt thig, 
my true one, simply in as far aa the affections of the heart are in- 
terested, and I will forgive the arguments ofthe head, however 
much injustice they may attempt to do their superior claimants." 

" And may I not demand the same confession from you V* in- 
quired the blushing girl, for there was no longer an attempt to 
conceal her feelings tor him j *' surely I was not the first to question 
the superiority of the heart over the head, of this enigmatic race 
of ours." 

" But you were the first," retorted the now happy lover, " to fly 
to the counsel of this formidable adviser ; and not content with this, 
yoa enlisted as a thorough partisan." 

*<And who taught me?" asked the no^ cow^^Vwv^^xV ^^\i^ 
15 
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you forget the lme« which you wrote here," and fihe turned to her 
album, in which we may remember that Ralph (on had ecribbled 
■ome blank verses; ''1 have only adhered to the caution of one, 
whom i thought intended to give good advice." 

^'Ah, Emma, the poor human being may be made to pnsa through 
two or three lives of thought and feeling, without the usual con- 
comitant of time and circumstance ; and it is well for him, that he I 
find himself at the end of these forced estates, prepared to go back ■ 
and re-commence the career anew ; the ooly earthly consolation 
being, that he understands the path he is about to travel." 

"And why may this not be a^ery enviable method of leading 
the actual lite," asked the attentive listener ; lor Emma clearly saw 
that her lover was actuated by far nobler impulses npw, than she i 
had ever known him before, — that there was truly a self-command 
and self knowledge, which rendered it delightful to converse with 
him. The captious, querelous spirit, appeared gone forever. 

" Because," replied Ralphton, " duty becomes our only natural 
incentive, and the pride oi ' well done,' our only natural reward; 
there is no freshness — no enterprize — no enthusiasm, Emma ; it is j 
truly ^ actual life,' as you call it." I 

A playful manner on the part of our hero prevented his hearer 
from apprehending any real danger from the sombre cast which 
he had given to the question of life, and she in the same spirit re- 
plied. "I am somewhat struck by your expressions I must con- 
fess, but in your practice I find so much of the purely natural, that 
I scarcely think you have cause to apprehend much danger." 

" And do you think, Emma," said Ralphton, as though he had 
. not heard her last observation, " that the just disposer of all things 
v^ould allow a creature of time to glide down the stream of life thus 'e 
passively, let his mental ken be however much enlightened? No, || 
no, no, sweet one — the being who can look upon his temporal exiVt- , 
ence with indifference must have been blessed with another sen^e i 
than mind ; and been shewn a far more enticing state than that we e 
now inhabit; and surely the attainment of this new happiness f 
must be made to cost him care — solicitude, and doubt withal?" k 
This was said with so winning a grace, that Emma felt that Ralph- ■ 
ton had been really communing with superior intelligences. She a 
•imply asked then,* " if this senee could be imparted ; for surely he :ri 
toust have been made a participator, from his familiarity with its 'u 
powers and conditions." ^ 

*' Ah I woman as you are, and would you forego the gay proa- i 
pect of this actual life, and most of this untasted too, to try a new L 
and unknown path ? Has the anxiety of a few short hours so im- L 
bittered the cup of worldly promise, as to make you careless, Etn- 
ma, of indulging in it ? If so, the heart of woman must be true 
indeed ; and we but trifle with her very existence when we trifle 
with her affections." 

"RalphioDf" cried the noble girl, hef tears ready to declare her 
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tralh," you are right ; drive woman from the strong hold of her a(^ 
fecitons, and ^he is lost. To be sure, the mind is le(\ her, and she 
may find a temporary solace in its improvement But what is the 
province of this mind— where the field of its action? Besides, its 
» nature is a ditferent one from thai o( man; its office is to weigh, 
not work out matter for thought ; and without companionship, 

Iwith all its powers duly exercised, it is fickle, leeble, and worse 
than all, careless of results." This was said with an emphasis that 
struck our hero forcibly. Here was truly a noble nature that he 

liad well nigh driven from an elevated position in the drama of ae» 

tive life ; and simply because his'^^acquaintance with her character 
f or with that of her sex in general, was necessarily too limited; and 

made so in the law of our creation, he could now say, because it 

was meet that this should -be crossed and checkered ; because it 

was meet that we should -yield it for a holier incentive to actioiu 

With these feelings he exclaimed. 
I ''And is it but upon the mind, my fair one, that your sex it 

driven, when the heart has lost its charm ? Is there no other 
■'! source of love, from whence this all important agent of the soal 
I can derive a consolation — differing from the former, but far more 
^ worthy of its being and its aim ? Emma, if I mistake not, the 
:■• destiny of our exi^^tence is but partially told, when it comes to be 
*. content with this first exercise of the heart. There is too much of 
i doubt and distraction in its nature, to have it regarded as the basie 
i upon which the whole fabric of human happiness is to be built." 

*^ Perhaps, Ralphton," replied Emma, with a smile, ^^had I 
Bi: been entirely driven from my first source of love, I might have 
f ^ enjoyed this second emotion. But as this was not tlie case, I haTe 
K experienced no new sense, and can only answer then, * I know 
i: not.' " 

Ralphton could have caught the arch dissembler to his bosom, 
ft and rewarded her for her fervour of affection, for he could plainly 
It see that she understood him ; hut his mind was now intent upon 
s impreeeing a great truth, and with such forcible illustration, as to 
^ be easily retained, and he, therefore, renewed his inquiry. 
£ <^But, Emma, from your faithful delineation of the female mind, 

^} and your still more candid confessions of the female heart, for 
V which I owe you much, for it is the greatest evidence of your con- 
•* fidence in my integrity ; I am led to suppose that these affections 

of our nature are familiar to you, and their enjoyment fully appre- 
^^ ciated ; but have you never felt that this enjoyment could be 
< enhanced by detaching the anxiety which invariably aceom- 

panieeit?" 
" Not without diminishing the dea:ree of affection I should ap* 

prehend," replied our heroine, quickly ; " and I have never allowed 

the possibility of this, hence cannot satisfy you." 
^ And how, then, my fair one, have you so boldly assumed the 

influenees of^ the mind over the sufferingiB ol Vl[v« '9l^^nv^^^\M»^^ 
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novir, surely, there are most exquisite affections of the mind ; and 
must 1 understand you to say, that because you have enjoyed 
thesCj there remains no longer any thing to be looked for from the 
heart? Were this the case, I should scarcely value the intellec- 
tual excellence of my lady-love ; and in my present position, did 
I not know to the contrary, would have good cause to mourn my 
state. No, no Emma, fear not the introduction of a new sense, 
though it even bring with it a new love. Universality of observa- 
tion IS the best guarantee for the spirit of peace ; and every addi- 
tional sense must add to our chances for this great boon. If you 
have not found the affections ol the heart deteriorate by your 
indulgence of those of the mind, freely may you enjoy every other 
that the providence of Almighty God may bless you with." 

" Well argued, and duly appreciated, 1 assure you," cried Ihc 
earnest Emma ; " but did i not understand you, that if the trials 
of this lile were to be exchanged, and by a change of the heart 
from its earthly loves to its heavenly, that there would still exist 
an ordeal to be passed, and perhaps of a more important nature; 
why then do you speak of peace as the necessary reward of ray 
new acquisition ? It is the apprehension, perhaps, that deters me 
from a change. But, Balphton, should 1 desire it, what right 
have I to suppose that it will be granted to me ? My intellectual 
preferment was brought about by the diligent care of father 
Duane, but I know not that he even, would undertake to bless me 
with the new sense of which you speedc." 

" Allow me to return your compliment, my sweet casuist," ex- 
claimed the delighted Ralphton, "and lei me assure you, that if 
roy heart rejoiced an hour since in the renewed fervourof our love, 
iiiy mind at this instant feels not less elated at the refinement of 
your highly wrought intellect. Oh! Emma, you ask who is to 
add the greater blessing still — the spiritual sense, which is to 
crown all with the peace of which I speak. I answer, the same 
Creator who endowed you with the two first gif^s ; for if 1 devel- 
oped in you- the one, and father Duane the other, we were but 
instruments in his all powerful hands ; humbly render your entire 
being to the destiny he has prepared for you, and some third 
agency will be found to impress you with his will." 

*' Still you leave me with a vague idea of peace," exclaimed 
the clear minded girl. " I accorded with your proposition, that a 
justice, which surpasses our understanding, would never have 
granted a greater degree of peace to beings for simply assenting 
to his spif ilual will, than he did to those who labored diligently to 
abide by his temporal law, now we know that-there is no peace 
to the latter, why is there to the former ?" 

" Emma," replied Ralphton. " it is not our ability to do, in either 
case, that acquires for us this peace, but the character of the af- 
fection. In the same proporl^iun that the sentiments of the mind 
rendered you indeppndeni.of the affections of the heart. «o will the 
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iMBi^tioiis of ihe epirit, ulacc. 3'ou ulK>ve Uie cu8ualiUe« of either^ 
anil thas will your peace hv. iniraeasureahly increased.'' 

"1 n\n not yet saiidfieJ," said Emma, *' I see an argument for 
a CGXtuin increase of peace, but not lor that which we are led to 
expect." 

*• I refor you again to my assertion ; you have only taken a 
partial view of it. I repeat, that it is the character -of the affec- 
tion. Emma, when the soul of man is brought to associate, as it 
were, with the Godhead — for this is (he assurance of faith — when 
all that mind and heart can realize, are centered in the affection 
we are made to feel for the incarnate man — God j we have arrived 
at the acme of human endeavor, and filled with the bliss that this 
imparts, we truly enjoy that peace which passeth all under- 
standing." 

*• Pardon me still farther," exclaimed the positive girl, " I must 
still arraign you before the tribunal of an inexorable justice. Is 
there no contest, then, after this jjeace is once imparted ? May 
we not realize this spiritual bliss of which you speak, and yet fail 
back upon the alluremeiits of mind or heart, forgetting the peace 
which It bestowed ? Rest assured, Elalphton, that the peace of 
the regenerate must be bought by the would be possessor, by 
something more than the remembrance of the first gracious gift. 
Love is a powerful agent, I am free to confess, but there must be 
a crown of duty with which our brow would be adorned by the 
loved one. This alone can entitle us to the peace of which you 
speak." 

"And do you suppose, Emma, that after we have once expe- 
rienced the force of the divine will towards us, and enjoyed this 
new spiritual existence, that the sou! will again lend itself to the 
lesser excitements of life, so as to become forgetful, and thereby 
unworthy of the free gift." 

<' Yes, I do, Ralphton," replied our heroine ; " and I say so, con- 
forming strictly to your analogy. How many highly intellectual 
minds do we find forgetting their richer enjoyments for the more 
degraded ones of sense ; and were I permitted to point out, I 
could show those who had tasted of your third source, and were 
yet not less addicted to the pleasures of the first.** 

The mind of Ralphton had now been so much excitedf by the 
emotions of the day, that he shrank from the cold matter of fact 
method of treating so sublime a subject, but this produced not 
(Jbe effect it would have a few days, nay hours, before. He seated 
himself at the table from which Emma had withdrawn on biii 
QDtvance, and opened the papers which she had been preparing. 

"Ah ! open not those if you do not wish to be more seveiely 

shocked by my too practical sense of human frailty \ the picture 

liMre drawn will put a severe test to your beautiful philosophy — 

that, because we have tasted of the richer enjoyments of liie^ we 

*15 
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can be more moderate in the use of the poorer-'--or rather take 
theif) as mere gratuities, comparatively." 

Ralphtoti would not allow her to recover the following lines, 
which he read with that Cull appreciation of the stale of mind in 
which they were written, that rendered them the more interesting. 

I. 
Ob ! is there a thought, or is there a sigh, 
That links this drear earth with the orient sky 1 — 
That thought and that sigh must spring lYom a breast, 
That may not belong to a world withom rest. 

II. 
Oh ! is there a smile, or is there a tear, 
That tells of the joy of the sojourner here 1 — 
'Tis the smile of ihe Irav'Ier — his journey's o*er, — 
*Tis the lear of the traveler — he's wekomed once morev 

III. 
Why then is the thought, or why is the sigh : 
The first the mind's treasure,, the last the heart's tie ; 
So often the sport of the u^orld's petty jest.,— 
This world without subMancc— this world without rest? 

IV. 

' Or why is the smile, and why is the tear: 
The symbal of joy and the syrabal of fear; 
Kot equally symbals of joys and of fears, 
With those spirits that aim at a world without cares 1 

V. 

It is that the service we offer on high, 
t Is a service of feeling, where the zcill is not nigh, 
To direct — to enforce,~to impress on the mind, 
That the soul wants Us guide that leaves reason behind. 

VI. 

Again : that we try in our worldly estate, 
To establish a home, and when his too late 
Find that double allegiances will not impart. ^ 
Either peace to the mind, or give joy to the heart. 

vn- 
Let's away then with toils and with troubles and cares,- 
That only impede us, and give to our years, 
A tinge of this world, of so fata! a hue. 
That we die and are doomed, with but heaven in view. 

"Pretty, Emma," exclaimed our hero, refolding the pensivcr 

' Hoes, and returning with her to a window which looked out upon 

: the street; '4hey suit too, preciselv, our train of thought but 

: the mind : made to partake of all the sources of enjoyment, ha» 

realized its destiny — has ' seen the end of all things,' and knows 

how to give due appreciation to each. Besides this, my fair one, 

• to show you that I can be practical too ; when it has indulged' 

SDOugh in one of these moods, it can give itself with the more seaf 

i$9 another^, aad in pursuance of th\a TuXe^VeX. \iA>te^<&l w^velt aad 
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mind both for the present, and attend only to the interests of the 
heart." 

We will not detail the arts by which Ralphton pursuaded his fair 
mistress to listen to his suit, but before he lell the doctor^s it was 
arranged that the invitation to our hero, by the Landgrave, to ac- 
company him to the seat of government, should be accepted i and 
that if Emma intended to make good her promise to Mrs. Lang- 
don to the same ef£ect, that she had better prepare herself for the 
earliest possible solemnization of a contract, which had been re- 
enacted m the early part of the evening. As for the duties of the 
field — the respite from active service which had been now afforded 
him through the inertia of the enemy, had driven these from his 
mind ; and the rumour of peace appeared to have produced the 
same effect upon the minds of his men, for they were diligently 
employing themselves with the new crop. He did not fail, how- 
ever. 10 ap\>rize Sandford of his expected move, and that efficient 
officer was not at all disinclined to the honorable promotion which 
would oU consequence be extended, to him. There was only one 
point that his eld commander begged him to be mindful of, '^ the 
quiet repose in their most comfortable quarters, of all young gal- 
lants in the Briti^ih line; ^for you see clearly, that it redounds 
neither to your own credit, nor to that of your friends, to deprive 
them of their natural test.'" 

*' Hoot ! captain," replied the lieutenant, " who cares for the lash 
of the tongue, when the offender has not the courage to face his 
country's foe. Besides, he is beaten, -and therefore not worth 
remembering." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION IS POUNDED. 

The day a(\er Ralphton had obtained the consent of Emma Left- 
lie to accompany him as his wife to the seat of government, lather 
Duane accompanied them to the Grove, to consult with the new 
representative, not only upon the general affairs with which he was 
now intrusted, but upon the equally interesting provisions he was 
about to iBake at home before he lefl it for the north. It was the 
first time that the pious priest had visited it since the death of tha 
sweet'child who had rendered it so dear to him ; and he prepared 
himself for the trying part of producing the mo^l i^^\\\^\\Wi««ra».- 
tlons m the devoted parents. Thia viutB tw ^to\cv\itw\\^%^^^»»^x 
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however, for the happiness which the Landgrave^s change of dii^ 
position had infused into all around him, and particularly his lovelv 
wife, had rendered the rtiemory of the child, and the effect which 
its death had produced, a fond theme with the entire hou^hold ; 
and thus was it impossible to recall an impression which had never 
died away. 

Ralphton was not a little struck with the piety of the onoe hau^h^ 
ty Langdon. He not only descended to tne carriage from Which 
they were about to alight, but when the father presented himself, 
humbly knelt for his blessings Nor did he do this with ostentation, 
it was a solemn act of a fervent faith ; he saw the anointed ser- 
vant of God^s spiritual kingdom before him, and he devoutly crav* 
ed his benediction. Our hero was surprised, not because this de- 
termined man carried into practice the principles which his mind 
professed; but that any formal act of faith was necessary to the 
worship of such a mind, or rather that he should conforin to it He 
had thought it enough to yield a perfbcC orbedience to the myste- 
rious will of the eternal ; he had not yet found that EipmA was 
right, and that the laws of the spiritual kingdom were as impera- 
tive as those of the temporal, and took cognizance of the body, as 
well eui of the mind and heart. 

'^ And what has kept you so long,'^ was the salutation of their 
hostess, in that sweet tone which the acquired idiom had produced} 
** we were in hopes this morning to have ridden to the ridge and 
made our selection for the intended village ; for if you will believe, 
Ihther," she added, luriiing to the priest, ^^ you will find as great 
an enthusiast in Mr. Langdon as you could have required ; your 
Utopia will no longer retain iU name, if money, energy, and per- 
severance will give reality to iSction." 

"Yes, Miss Leslie," observed the Landgrave, " what think you 
of my vesting all the money that I received from the legacy of an 
old aunt in England, upon the intererK oC which I travelled when 
young, upon this said colony of ours; and not as a bounty, but as a 
judicious disposition of funds, so satisfied am I, that this system 
of educational labor will work well. I have determined to give the 
lee simple of the landed estate on the condition, that ii pays for 
ever, a per centage for the maintenance of edueation ; so that even 
should there occur a deficiency in the manufacturing department, 
there will arise no injury to the cause of intellect; tbl« at all ha- 
Eards must be maintained. So you see that your prudent counsel I 
has prevailed at last." • 

" Go on," cried the wilb, with an arch amite^ " ibr I see that aoma- I 
thing more is intended than to reconcile you to bis oppo&ilioo 9A 
our formidable conference. I would like to know who is t» eoft- 
duct an establishment on so large a scaler and where the noeeeoa- 
ry experience is to he obtained ; we canoot become manvfactunwi 
io a day.^^ 
^ Who k tht enthuBiMt Mw^l^ovAd w^JHtv^i^ANAiViAKiial^^ 
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playfully. "No, the trulh is, Miss Emma she has become elated 
at being a congressman's wife, and is resolved to spend the vaca- 
tion in Europe, and for fear oflhe allurements of tlie gay world, 
would take you with her as a safeguard. Now to do this, there is 
but one method possible, and that is to find in our poor projecl 
some cause for including Ralphton in the parly. Well, and if a 
young lady, so prudent and so positive, b.ut so pationt withal, is 
enlisted in an enterprise, even to the going to Europe to perfect 
herself lor it ; why may not a young gentleman, who has no better 
pursuit in this world, accompany her. I really can see no possible 
objection ; can you, Ralphton ?" 

"None in the condition of the case at least," replied our hero, 
"as stated by you ; but suppose that the young lady should prefer 
to travel with the young gentleman under a less romantic relation- 
ship, or not travel at all ; what could be done then?" 

" Oh, let her have her way, certainly," exclaimed the Landgrave, 
there is nothing more interesting than the care of a young wife, 
when all the world are envying you the happiness. Marry and 
take her vvith you of course." 

"If I mistake not," inquired Emma, with an arch smile, "the 
promised Utopia, the merits of which we are now discussing makes 
DO provision for the very interesting expedition upon which yon 
are now engaged ;and so nicely are all the other expenditures ad- 
justed, that to take from these would be to incommode a whole 
community." "^ 

" Ah ! father," exclaimed Mrs. Langdon, what have you to say 
to this ; I am anxious to know for I have not been able to answer 
many questions on the subject of money that have been put to me, 
as though 1 were a disciple of your contractions and expansions. 
Suppose, for example, that I, a gentle dame — an inmate of your 
coaipact — social establishment should crave above all things, to 
visit the land of my forefathers, as Miss Leslie now does, and should 
be prepared to relinquish a thousand other enjoyments for this 
fondly cherished wish, would it be positively debarred me ? Re- 
menioer the pamphlet that I extracted from your cell, and the glow- 
ing description of the domestic duties of the wife.* I am fearful 
that in your economy you have forgotten the glorious freedom of 
the mind, and of the body, and of the talent, — the right to think — 
to rove, and to achieve — the cardinal privileges of the freeman." 

" Yes, fkther," pbserved the Landgrave, '* I have found a con- 
tracting influence grow out of your system of social economy 
which I can scarcely reconcile to my free-off-hand condition as a 
freeman. I feel that I should be like the caged tiger, indifferent 
as to whom I should devour so that I could work my way out." 

" And well may you call it a savage freedom that you crave," 
replied the Jesuit with perfect composure ;"' but let us look into 
certain laws as they now exist, and in as full force with the repub- 
Iteao as monarchist See the exoloAiveneaft oC t^%\xv^^\i^ \si "^^ 
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first place — next the positive injunction oi' the parent (o suj^Kurt the 

child in the second, or, as is the case in many slates, be cotifined to 
public Idbop as a vagrant. Now, on what plea are these restric- 
tions bascrl ? the general good of the community. But suppose I 
assume that the.^e are not sufficient to subserve this general good, 
and that they must be extended upon the same principle farther. 
That were the general good really considered, there would be 
found no provision for the travelling expenses of young married 
couples, &c.; would it not be prudent to prevent this liberty against 
the public good, as we would that of the father who would impov- 
erish his family by the indulgence of idle habits, when he should 
be employed m tne maintenance of his children. I should think 
so most assuredly. But you will say, can I prove tliis 1 has Al- 
mighty God 80 adjusted our social relations, that these licenses are 
really criminal, when we look closely to theoode of moral obliga^ 
tion 1 I answer, yes, and that the mind that does not obtain the 
mastery over itself, which requires us to choose between two de- 
sires, is not capable of appreciating the freedom of which you 
speak — the privilege of acting righteously. 

" Ah ! father, do you intend that as a two-edged sword," asked 
the Landgrave; "to cut down my lofty independence and to pre- 
vent Ralptiton from carrying his young bride to Europe with him; 
for go to Europe he must; the colony absolutely requires it of 
him." 

" I see your ruse," replied the priest — '• the social unit not hav- 
ing been yet composed, rules appertaining to it need not be en- 
forced. It is all right ; I presume the constructors of a prison, you 
will say, must at least be permitted to stand upon the outside. No, 
Landgrave, jesting apart; 1 am certain that it can be plainly 
shewn, that if all men have an inalienable right to equality in its 
broadest sense; the present system of thoughtless expenditure 
should be restrained by law ; or the country pretending to it is very 
far from realizing its object. 

" Ah ! father," quickly responded the clear thinker, " heaven 
forefend me from the institutions which a Jesuit would make for a 
poor country. Me is so accustomed to move by doctrinal restric- 
tion, and has his own society so admirably adjusted by it, that he 
thinks we can all live a^er the same rule. Now, our declaration 
has decreed that all men have a rigUtr to seek their happiness as 
they please, and as long as we are taught to siyear by this chart 
of our liberty, it is in vain for you to preach restriction on the use 
of property — aye ! even that very uncertain kind of property 
called money." 

" Landgrave," rejoined the Jesuit, " I know that the distinctions 
of meum and teum are right ; they give individuality to charac- 
ter which is necessary to our partieolar responsibiltty ; and the 
ri^t to control property, i hold as equally essential to the same 
aM^ bat not on the abstract principle of human happiness, a term 
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altogether too vague to have been introduced into so sacred an 
instrument as a declaration. The exercise of a right over pro- 
perty should be restrained by a principle of universal good to 
man, and the extent of this right fixed by the quantity of the pro- 
perty over which he should hold dominion. This is the true 
ground of right If you will gu rantee that your freemen shall 
. ail find their happiness in the universal good of their kind, and 
Bet in their own gratifications, then will your JefTersonian setC- 
evident trutlis, be what he states them, but they are positive con- 
tradictions otherwise — that is, he promises on the one hand, 
universal equality, and on the other, furnishes the means to de- 
stroy it. I am free to confess that your political law giver labors 
during tlie leisure moments of an active life to reconcile these 
contradictions by devoting himself to education; but there is a 
radical defect in hia v^rhole constitution, which will prevent him 
from adding any real strength to the fabric he has so faithfully 
labored to iay the foundation of— he does not know that restraint, 
and not indulgence, add force to both moral and physical charac- 
ter. I go farther, and trust that the very difficulties which your 
young republic will encounter from those, who see the anar- 
chy that this freedom must sooner or later bring about, will tend 
most to its cure." 

Ralphton, who had listened attentively to this radical questioa 
of political right, was struck by the delicate distinctions which 
this expert judiciast had drawn, upon which to settle the question 
of party, discussed by the young man of the magazine; and he 
felt how dangerous it is, for the inexperienced mind to take part 
in these difficult inquiries, without first making the most unpre- 
judfced examination into their respective merits. But as he had 
not entered into detail with the father on any of the subjects touch- 
ing their proposed colony, save those involved in the questions of 
Emma to him, he was deeply interested in the general character 
which the investigation had now taken. 

" Before I can enter with you into this denunciation of the " 
father of republicanism," cried the Landgrave, " I must ask you, 
where you roost dread the privilege of the citizen, to seek his 
happiness, wherever he pleases ; for I must confess that the slight- 
est restraint upon this right, appears to me revulsive." 

" Ah ! sir," replied the father, " would you institute human 
laws, differing fropi those under which our Creator placed his 
human creature? would you find for him a paradise in these wilds 
of America, -vithout a tree with its forbidden fruit within it You 
may do this if you believe that republicanism can exist for a mo- 
ment without being based on religion ; but eui I am confident that 
you have exploded this idea, I will say where*! expect to find the 
enemy of all Eden's most ready to assail vou, in the vast accumu- 
lations of commercial wealth. These have been ever the fatal temp- 
tation of man -, the oiiUionare of the co^ntklet U ^^i^ ^^ \i;|c^)as^^\ ^j^xx. 
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hidden povecr — ever desirous from his limited viMion, of competing 
with those who have the rule over him. See what attractions lie 
presents too to the enemy of our race, .pride and ostentation; — 
money — the thing which lias heen even so exalted by its base 
idolators, as to be made the rival of mind. Money, yes, money is 
made by the foncenl rating power of commercial capital, to rule 
over the deslinies of men wilh a tyranny, that knows no equal. 
Money — money will buy up your congresses, your presidents, 
your people, if allowed to move unrestrained through the channels 
of a commerce, that hundred of millions of inhabitants will soon 
give exii^tence to. Tell me not, Landgrave, of a Jesuit being a 
false adviser for a republican statesman ; I know that if the wisdom 
of the man of God be not consulted, history will not want for fic- 
tion to give its pages interest when this commonwealth is brought 
to ruin." 

This was said with a fervour, that added true majesty to the 
brow of the humble but firm son of the church. An uncom- 

Bromising religion impresses this character, and by nature father 
>uane was made for a champion on the side of due restraint. 
The Landgrave looked at him with perfect admiration, and after 
smiling away his impetuosity, as he termed it, he asked him hoiv 
he would meet this monster, who had been always so prolific of 
princes and potentates. Princes first, and potentates upon the 
ruins which they had occasioned — for the quick mind of the ripe 
scholar, had caught the historic references to which the father had 
alluded. 

" I would meet him," replied the priest — " by acting upon the 
productive interest of the country; I would methodize this, and 
prevent that speculation upon its labor, which not only impover- 
ishes and then degrades the immense majority of the people, but 
enables the vices which attend undue wealth, to corrupt and de- 
base the trifling nunority." 

"And do you suppose, father," asked the Landgrave, with a more 
business air, " that such a state of things could be brought about 
— that mankind could live without the glare and gew-gaw which 
now makes up half of the occupation of the laboring classes to 
produce, and a like number of the idle to parade? To be sure, we 
thought at first, that a country could not be governed without the 
regalia of majesly, and even now, there will be an effort to intro- 
duce it into our American system, but when tou come to slrike it 
from the uses of an entire people, I fain would ponder first." 

"Not at all, Landgrave ; it is the wantof occupaiion that drives 
men and women too, to tinsel ; so organize them that there shall 
remain .mne disengfiged, and yon will find as much dignity in a 
plain black suit as in a richly laced surcoat." 

" And can labor be thus systematized 7" 

" Unquestionably, if we commence at the foandation of it — the 
culture of the earth. Make this Gondocive to moderate gains 
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only, that the labor may be always recollected. Make the art of 
culture depend upon the improvement of the cultivator's mind — 
impose upon this mind an equal exercise of it, with the body em- 
ployed; and above all, give to this class of the community its full 
weight in the counsels of the nation. The tiller of the earth, bears 
the relation to the carrier ol its produce, of twenty to two, and to 
the exchanger of it, twenty to one; and yet, by the present organ- 
ization of society, the lesser powers are invariably the ruling 
powers." 

" But lather," observed tlie representative of this class espe- 
cially, *'how will it be otherwise, and particularly with a scattered 
population like ours ; none of the conditions laid down by you caa 
possibly be attained. Men will select the choicest districts — this 
selection will place them beyond the reach of schools, and without 
the refining and ennobling tendencies of these, they will deterio- • 
rate, and when called upon to legislate for their rights, be found . 
incapable of appreciating them To be sure, the first condition, 
which you lay down might operate to alter this choice of location, 
and content them with a less productive labor; but I see not 
where the method of effecting this object will originate." 

** Ah ! I^jandgrave, your heart and soul are not with the enter- 
prise in which you would engage Ralphton and myself, or yoa 
would find that we are to magnify the social blessings beyond the 
individual passions of men — that we arc to place the tiller of the 
soil on a fair fooling with the villager, and even townsman — give 
him amusements and pastimes, and thus, to wriest him from the 
inordinate 'afiections of his nature. Now, in the same manner 
tliat you are enabled to contract the range of your grasers by of- 
fering inducements to them to hand together, so may the occupa- 
tion of extensive districts of country be efl^ected ; disposing of 
certain portions, and under certain conditions as to culture, social 
reunion, and education. But, my dear sir, practice is preferable 
t to theory ; and while you are all gone to the old world, to look oo 
r the misery of an unarranged industry there, I will not only em- 
ploy myself with building, plotting, and planning here, but will 
draw up for you a thoroughly organized social unit, and will de- 
scribe it fancifully in all its phases." 

** Admirable, father," exclaimed INlrs. Langdon, "and do intro- 
duce your good host and' hostess as worthy tillers of the fruitful. 
^ soil — cap and bonnet — plaid and palisse." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

RELIGION, AS NECESSARY TO THE ORGANIZATIO 
SOCIETY. 

'* Father Duane," said Ralphton, after the promise of the 
in the last chapter, to satisfy ttjcm as to the economical cha 
of his positions, " I have heard you repeatedly say, that you ] 
no confidence whatever in that system of government v^^her 

§ion did not constitute an essential principle in the discip 
le people over which it presided. If I mistake not, we 8 
here sumciently interested in this important subject to hea 
treat it in detail. You certainly would not have the p< 
power exert an influence over the religious, with a view 1 
action ?" 

" No more than I would over the question of wealth, of 
we have been just speaking. The duty to maintain one^B 1 
is above that of guaranteeing peace to the state, so also is-t! 
ligation to worship God. 1 hold both of these institutions as 
and independent of the political government of a country, 
you wish to know how the three can be so arranged that 
might be a co-operation on their part in the general welfare, 
confine myself to the department of religion, which has be 
ganized, by the 6upren>e will itself, and from this you 
easily see how the wealth of the world might be equalize! 
made to fiow^like through all channels. We are all suffic 
satisfied that the reason of man is not intended for his goven 
in the eyes o^iis Creator — that what is reason to-day, is nc 
son to-morrow, and what is reason in one country is not reai 
another. Hence, something more positive than reason is i 
sary for the control of man, in ihe sense of his highest re« 
bility, viz : towards his Creator. What is this law, wher 
located, and how did it originate? Determine these three 
tions, and you have secured a power beyond that of the stat 
we all kriow that reason alone is our director here. Th 
question is answered by the incarnation of God, wheret 
makes his own life in the flesh, the criterion of rightj the fount 
of law. But this law is accepted by faith only, and as fai 
quires to have the foundation upon which it is to stand, i 
maintained, so is there a depository established for its fa 
preservation, and for its perpetual administration to the rai 
man as they shall spring up. The second question is ansf 
then, by a church, oonatituted of men bearing witness of i 
incarnation to all generatioiia, and to the uttermost ends c 
earth. The third question is ^mrtiaHvJBMwered by the firs 
second, as to ^^ ang^£fjm Ainjg^^ its dissemina 
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but as this is applicable only to those to whom the incarnation 
was manifest, or to the consecrated witness, there roust be an 
equally powerful assurance of its divinity with each and every 
man, that he may be induced to accept the evidence, and adopt 
it as his rule of life. This power is found in the influences of the 
Holy Spirit of God upon the minds of men, who shall humbly con- 
fess themselves incapable of preserving a clear conscience by the 
aid of rational restraint only. Now, Ralphton, there are enough 
of these who present themselves daily before the throne of grace, 
but who are not advised of the simple method of serving God, or 
of obeying his law which I have here stated. These, under the 
influences of ihe spirit of contrition, hurry to and fro, anxious tQ 
perform some act, whereby they shall show their allegiance to the 
new rule; but from the little definite knowledge entertained by 
the masses on the subject, they know not in what direction to seek* 
Besides this, there are those who find it subserve the pride of sect, 
, or the outbursts of an enthusiasm that has nothing to do with the 
humble obedience which a man owes to the authority of the Crea- 
tor, who tell him that this service consists in this, or perhaps, in 
that act of obedience, and if he is satisfied with neither of them, 
surely a third will afford him all consolation ; so that the man who 
would become a follower of the law, set by a living God, who 
himself prescribed it, and appointed administrators, is actually 
made a ruthless partizan in matters of holy adoration." 

Ralphton began to see the cause of dissentiona in religion, which 
insteau of making it a stay to states in their political control, very 
often furnished the greatest causes of disaffection and disease. He 
felt too, that his own state of mind was faithfully portrayed by the 
holy pciest. He was now a believer in the man-Qpd ; made so by 
a mysterious thrusting on, as he called it; but which must have 

• been the spirit of the Holy Ghost, according to the teachings of the 
Jesuit. He had flattered himself though, that this faith was enough 

y and had intended to keep aloof from the jarrings of the religious 

: world. But the father had clearly shewn the necessity, for not 

' only the preservation, but administration of this faith, or our alle- 
giance was not confirmed. There was babtism— the holy commu- 

I nion — he must consult with him on these, not only that he might 

I be confirmed in his faith, but that he might grow in the grace 

I which it had inspired. Still, this was not answering his question ;. 

* what had the political government of the country to do with these 
I difficulties, or even with the subject in its naked simplicity?" 

) *' Right, Ralphton," observed the Landgrave j " for I am reeolv- 
ed to have my allegiance to my God a quite different matter from 

> roy allegiance to the rulers of these United States, august as they 
may be nationally; and I am anxions to have the advice of the 
father befoi^ I leave him." 

" And I will give it in tach concise language that you may en- 
graft it on your conatilDtion verbullm," replied the Jesuit.^ '^ ^^qna 
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action shall be negative allogeiher, for God is sufficient unto the 
managernetit of his own dippensaiioiis. Ltt your act towards this 
sacred subject be simply " Uongrcss shall make no law respecting 
the establishment of religion, or prohibiting ib^; free exercise there- 
crf*." This is enough ; this leaves the salvation of man to the only 
power to which it has been intrusted from the beginning — the mer- 
cy of a beneficient Creator." 

" I say amen to this, father, but still I foresee a difficulty," paid 
the Landgrave ; *• what is the state to do with the contentions that 
may arise among those of whom you have spoken, who merge the 
peace and comfort of the Holy spirit in their sectional pride or en- 
thusiasm ?" I 

*» Make all religious congregations corporate bodies; not only | 
for the purpose of administering church property, bui as preservers j 
of the peace ; and when they use their pulpits for purposes foreign | 
to these chartere, withdraw them, that ihty may become amenable ' 
to the law of the land." 

" I am satisfied," replied the representative, " I know now the 
course to be pursued towards religion at least, and when I have 
perused the father's romance, * on the wealth of nations,' I will, I 
trust, be as well prepared to act on that ; for I am perfectly confi- 
dent that the political aflairs of the government should be separate 
Irom both." 

"I have one question to propose to father Duane though," said 
Ralphton, " before he leaves this important subject, and it is ofte 
which I trust will be equally interesting to all ; it is this, what is 
the most fruitful cause of dissention among these who would serve 
Almighty God in spirit and in truth. He says, that to he a good 
citizen, 1 must be a peaceful subject of the church; I would know the 
greatest obstacle that can be presented by those who may not en- 
tertain the same exalted idea cf the unity of that august institution 
^ that he does." 

Emma's dimpled cheek bespoke more interest in this question 
than her Jips were willing to declare. Mrs. Langdon looked pleas- 
ed; and the Landgrave, although he had formally discussed the ^ 
same subject with his wife, and came to the conclusions which she 
declared were those of the church, was glad of an opportunity of 
having them confirmed by the priest, without a formal application. 

" The great cause of christian dissention originates with the 

auestion of justification ;" observed the holy father , " for although 
lis might be resolved into the same cause which drove the older 
seceders from unity, rationalism; it is not usually admitted, and 
I will treat the subject as others do on its own merits. AHer the 
mind of an individual is aroused by the declaration of the word of 
God, shewing the necessity of a regenerate state for the children 
o^men ; it is made to partake of a new cooBclcnce — no longer that 
which its own wisdom dictateil, but a conscience arising simply 
/rom the will of Chriet The question is, whether that renewed indi- 
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vidua! is as responsible for his life under this new conscience, as he 
was under the old or natural one. Now it is evident that this 
turns upon the state of the human mind under these different inflo- 
eoces — in the one case he is actuated by an inherent love of right, 
or one which belongs to his nature; and in the second, that love is 
transferred to the person of Christ the living God, and the actuating 
spirit, instead of remaining inherent, is united with (he pervading 
spirit of the deity, and in thus much, becomes of increased force. 

In the opinion of the church, the quantity of responsibility is io- 
creased in the direc.t proportion of the spiritual light vouchsafed ; 
and thus, when a penitent has escaped from the uncertain and fee- 
ble governance of the inherent law, and enters under the law of the 
love for a Creator who descended on earth to make his ways known 
to man ; he is held more strictly bound to follow the will of that 
love ; and more particularly when to this is added, the evermiDis* 
tering spirit of the eternal. Instead of this simple understanding 
of a simple question, it is contended on the other side — involving a 
different issue altogether, to- wit: the sacrifice of our Lord for the 
sins of the world ; (hat as Christ's death bought us from under the 
penalty of the law of nature, and as the Holy spirit becomes after 
our acceptance of this purchase, the governing principle of our 
acts, that these acts can have no merit for us, and to be once made 
children of Christ, we are ever after children, and act through his 
force in us, — that to speak of our own efforts to please God, is a 
folly before the rational mind. But to shew the glaring contra- 
diction of their position ; while they preach up the impossibility of 
satisfying the Creator by the works aone under the natural love of 
Grod and his inherent spirit in us, which was required in Adam, 
they contend, that a(\er a more evident cause of love, and a more 
active agency of the divine will is exerted, then no work is enjoin- 
ed at all." 

'* I see your argument clearly,'* observed Ralphton, '' and now 
let us know what you mean by the death of our Lord, having noth- 
ing to do with the subject of justification." 

" Excuse me," replied the Jesuit, " I said not so j I only denied 
that it was relevant to the subject of works— the one before ua. It 
has everything to do with justification. Let me shew this, and you 
will still see the same taint of rationalism. 

All that we know of God's ways to man must be derived from 
revelation ; for if we could have obtained it in any other way, reve- 
lation would have been unnecessary. If then we refer to this source 
alone, let us do it without any reservation. Here we are made to 
believe that first in creation were beings who did not inhabit our 
globe — that these were endowed with a free will to serve or not to 
serve the Creator. These beings rebelled under the penalties of 
this free-will state, and were driven from the countenance of their 
Creator. Farther, we learn that the eternal will formed a differ- 
16* 
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ent order of beings, and resolved to place these in the position ef 
the fallen. 

For their state, they were like the former, made amenable to the 
law of obedience, and the duties pertaining to it, prescribed. Again 
We are told, that the creature rebelled against the Creator, and 
from the impossibility of serving God through the unaided capa- 
cities of the mind, whether angelic or human. We now begin to 
Bee the position of our parties. God resolves to maintain hiscrea- 
tore man for a new issue, and plans a method by which he shall 
mamtain his obedience, at the same lime that he himself shall have 
aright to exercise this mercy towards him ; for if we kftow the 
Creator at all, he is a God of justice ; and to dethrone forever, one 
race for disobedience, and without self sacrifice, to continue another 
in his favor, guilty ol like disobedience, would have been to have 
established an example of the sheerest injustice. We are idd that 
this sacrifice was the offering of himself forever (or the salvation of 
:man. That by this offering he purchased a right to shew mercy 
to our race. E:low he could do this we have seen in his personating 
the nature of man, and though exposed to all Hs temptations, yet, 
through the divinity in him, be able to withstand tliem. But this 
only justified his ways to man, in relation to devils, should man 
with the same help that they had, viz: the presence and example 
*f God, achieve the great end, perfect obedience. Now take from 
man his free-will, whether to choose the example of Christ or 
not to ehoose it, and meke him a mere recipient of this merit, aad 
nothing more, and throu^ this an heir of heaven in the place of 
the fallen, and how does this justify God, in their eyes ? It is not 
man justified by Christ, but Christ justified simp^ly. W^re this 
position maintainable, and I slioiJld say the whole race were equally 
the purchase of the atoning blood, and to make exceptions, the 
most unjustifiable act, as well in the sight of men as of devils. 

It is assured as a possible opinion that that the Creator hae 
made creatures without the slightest degree of respcm^ibility, 
and placed them in the heavens with l.is obedient host, at the 
irame time declaring that at the laVt day, his ways shall be justi- 
fied to men, to angels and to devils; but when I allow ihiss, I must 
fold my hands and cry out, ' thy ways are past finding out — thy 
sacrifice on Calvary a folly — thy whole church a mockery, and 
^ teachings to man, hypocripy.' 

But 1 go farther, and ask those who entertain the belief, ihat 
Ohrists' death on the cross gave eternal justice a right to save 
man from disobedience, and make him an inheritor of the places 
of the fallen angels, who are themselves doomed forthesnme fauh 
to torment for all time; if they have thought for a moment of the 
disparity between the price and prrvilege bought by it. Three 
hour's suffering to sanction the perpetual ponishment of the damn- 
ed, not only in the shape of men but of angels. To be sure it was 
the suffering of a God, but only in his carnal nature. No Ralph- 
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ton, there may be passages In the word of God, so written ae that 
they may be made to satisfy the mind of man that such an opioioa 
-were possible ; but as 1 said before, I do not envy tiiat mind its 
opinion, or its joy in the recollection of our blessed Lord.'^ 

*' But lather, even with your ground of salvation, have you not 
io deal with the question of election ; and this surely involves the 
same charge Df injustice against the Divine disposer of ail grace? 
I ask this," said Ralphton, ^^because I know not upon what ground 
I myself have had to lay claim to ihe visitation of God's blessed 
spirit, by which I now am brought to look with earnestness for hie 
law. Am I to consider myself as one of the elect? 

"Yes, my child, most assuredly," answered the priest; ** but not 
made so without more effort on your part than you have just allom^ 
ed. Are there not far more debased men than yourself, even wi^ 
in your own acquaintance ? I am satisfied that you will answer 
yes. I now ask why ? had you not the same temptations to evil 
that they had ? unquestionably. Then, while you were under the 
natural law, you made so much effort to please God, that he was 
willing (o make you a child of grace. Think not that if these who 
are lefl behind you. had exerted themselves ae much as you have 
they would have cause to complain of the election of their Creator. 
But let us see your state more clearly as you have proposed it, and 
in BO doing you will learn the rational character of God's labor of 
love. You are a child of the fallen Adam, are you not? liable for 
the sin of disobedience? You would be restored to his state be- 
fore the fall, would you not? Be baptized then into the death of 
the Lord, and the spirit of the Holy Ghost will welcome you in- 
stantly into the blessed abode of paradise, and hold the same com- 
munion there with you that God did with our fore-parents — sup- 
plying their wants, and enlivening their wills. This is all that the 
death of Christ on the cross effected for the souls of men, to restore 
them to the relation of their fore-parent with the God of their cre- 
ation. He who attempts to make more or less of il, lends himself 
to the delusion of words — phrases in holy writ, that appear to make 
our Lord bear the sins of the world on his own person, &c., &c.j 
without taking up the concurrent teachings of that ineffable word, 
and the whole example of the life of subjection of Christ himself." 

" You then propose to me, a believer in the Christ," said Uk 
young man, '*that t have only to claim of the church baptism, and < 
:tbe sacrament, when administered, will place me in it, in the same 
relation that Adam held in paradise; and that for the future, I have 
ooly to be watchful that I fall not into the same sin of disobedience ? 

" Precisely," answered the priest. 

^'But father Duane," asked Emma, with the keen observation of 
one, who feels that her reason is soon to dictate a most important 
step; "how then is the chance of salvation at all improved in the 
•christian dispensation over that of the Paradisean ; 1 should be 
-dreadfully afraid of falling into the sin of my fore^parent &ve." 
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" And well may you my dear child, if you do not see where your 
chance is preferable to Eves. 

And in the first place, you have escaped from a fallen state. This 
I should call an important consideration. In the second place, you 
have the grateful assurance that your God died on the cross, atler 
having humiliated himself for thirty odd years in the person of a 
creature to re-instate you ; this should surely assist in preventing 
you from falling back mto sin. In the third place, you have an in- 
tercessor who is at the right'hand of the eternal, always interpo- 
sing in behalf of your weakness, which of itself is a host in your 
favor. But fourthly, the spirit of the most high, is made to work 
with your spirit, to the glory of the father in you. Now if this is 
not bruising the head of the serpent to some purpose, I am much 
mistaken. Yet, Miss Emma, as though the eternal were deter- 
. mined to save you, he has in the place of the foi bidden fruit you 
Ifo much dread, required you so far to prostrate your puny reason, 
for which Eve suffered, as that it shall never presume again ; he 
requires you to obtain spiritual strength, or life in this new estate 
by feeding upon his atoning flesh, as a perpetual repast. Eve ate 
of the fruit or human wisdom and died; you parlake of that of eter- 
nal wisdom and live. It is a trial to the pride of man's reason I 
confess ; but the sin through reason requires it. The Jew mur- 
mured at it, but so may you not my children, for sore has been his 
humiliation.'^ 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO BE AS INDEPENDENT OF 
THE STATES AS POSSIBLE. 

A FEW weeks after the day spent at the Grove in the manner 
we have just described, the Landgrave, with his wife and the 
young married pair, set out for New York, where the Congress of 
the confederate states was then in session. As may be supposed, 
the appearance of a man so decidedly marked in character, and so 
conspicuous in a worldly sense, for the Landgrave* was wealthy 
and profuse, excited some attention ; and when his strictly dem- 
ocratic views of government were known, the party to which he 
was attached, regarded itself as having made a decided acqui- 
sition. It was evident the new member would not suffer himself 
to aspire to a conspicuous position ; but at the same time it was 
evident his decision of character and business familiarity with all 
the measures of legislation, would render him even more important 
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as a kind of referee, whose scowl of censure, or smile of approval, . 
would ansiver as a fair test of the character of each question as it 
presented itself Mr. Langdon was not a partisan in politics, but bo 
inveterate was he by nature, that the most disguised proposition 
where it set forth an advantage to the opposition against the spiritof 
the constitution, would bring the shrug of indifference or the sneer 
of contempt, instantly to view.. It is true that his recent change of 
habit, and his kindlier feeling, promised to make him more amena- 
ble for the future ; but it would require a few severe concussions 
in the way of parliamentary discipline to efiect this object — to make 
him a docile member of so august an assembly. This was not 
the chief t?haracteristic of the Southern delegate, however, and 
particularly in a representative sense. The feature which render- 
ed him most valuable, was his firm devotion to whatever principle 
he established as the rule of his conduct ; hence a constitutional 
measure found him ready to weigh its merits ; but one that his 
quick eye discovered as defective in this important regard ; he at 
once viewed with distrust, and treated with contempt. He was then 
a powerful reserve on the issue of all questions touching the fun- 
damental character of our institutions ; and whenever they were 
attempted to be rendered ambiguous, for the purpose of future in- 
fraction of their original character, he was found, as on the field at 
Ashepoo — fighting, although borne on the shoulders of his party. 

It was not very long after the Landgrave had taken his seat m 
Congress, when peace was ratified with the mother country; and 
with a President firmly established, and constitution sufficiently 
defined, the attention of our representative was fixed upon the first 
movements of the new machine. Should it shew a confident re- 
liance upon itself, that is, upon the judgment of an intelli- 
gent constituency ; and boldly meet sucn difiicullies as must in- 
evitably present themselves on its first exercise of power, he 
would be satisfied. But should the engine fail of this, and be 
obliged, through the inadequacy of the moving force, to sustain 
itself by means foreign to this source, and therefore equivocal in 
iheir character; he should quietly content himselfwith making the 
most favorable arrangement for the time being, and let future 
generations labor for the eclat of permanent republicanism. 

A demand for means to meet the exigencies of the government, 
soon presented a most favorable opportunity for testing the firm- 
ness of the executive in a civil point of view at least, the question 
Was : should the usual method of taxation be resorted to, or a tariff 
upon imports be imposed. The first measure was advocated by 
the democratic party, under the lead of Mr. Jefferson ; while the 
second was the offspring and favorite of the powerful Alexander 
Hamilton. General Washington, with that nice regard for alter- 
natives, which rendered him truly the great man, had already 
Itdopted the impost tax, and its action proved efficient under the 
direction of the then able treasurer*, bxilviVv^V vqcivi^^ >ickfc \(^ss^Jsfc 
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say to an expedient, which their idol had denounced, and upoa 
the recognition of which, by the President, he had resigned hi« 
post in the cabinet? Would it noi at once divide the country inte 
two great factions, and thus weaken the arm of government ? Geik 
Washington saw one thing clearly, that Mr. Jefferson could nol 
make head against the administration by advocating the opposite 
policy, viz : the revenue by direct taxation. He knew that the peor 
pie would not listen to this, where there could be any other method 
resorted to ; and he determined then, to make suQh strides for ira*" 
pressing the dignity of the federal government upon the minds ol 
the masses, as would place their aiiegiance to it upon a footing of 
permanency; and should questions of difficult adjustment arise be* 
tween it and the states, that the people would feel themselves iree 
to act, even though itshould be in opposition to the views of their 
immediate state governments. To establish the inde{>endence of 
the federal purse was an essential step towards this ; and although 
surrounded with dangers, the father oi* the new nation, trusted in 
the care of its watchful citizens to avert these ; and boldly carried 
into operation the powerful money agent. Upon this momerrtoue 
occasion all parties looked with feverish-anxiety at the conduct of 
the Southern democrat. How would he suffer a measure to trans- 
pire of so much moment to the delicate balance which he wisheci 
to maintain between the states and the federal government, and 
not bring the subject before Congress, denounced in his most for^ 
cible language. We have said in the early part ol our memoir of 
the Landgrave, that his youth was occupied in a futile search aUer 
republican power to be vested any where but in the hands of an 
hereditary nobility. We have also shewn that he at a later period 
found it equally improper to depend upon the judgment of any in- 
dividual for the time being, let his position and opportunities be 
what they. might. It remains for us to give his views on this most 
important poHtical question by the course he pursued in the emer<r 
gency before him. 

" Uentlemen," he observed, when questioned as to his inaction, 
"I am resolved upon one thing, to keep this government as inde- 
pendent of the state governments as possible ; and I see in the 
method of raising revenue by impost, this object effected in a most 
essential point. 1 am an advocate equally of a federal school for 
military instruction, which will thus give it an independent con- 
trol over Jts own sword, as well as purse ; for I know that ta 
make it effective of good in any department of action, whether 
against external or internal foes, it must have an independent basin 
to stand upon, on both ol these grounds. You tell me of the dan- 

fer that will arise from the undue exercise of these powers — that 
am presenting an entering wedge, which if once inserted, the 
cupidity of man will drive home ; that a tariff of revenue willsooi^ 
become a tariff of protection, and that the temptation will be vital 
to the simple magistracy which is intended by the federal goveni>' 
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ment. I answer, that when the states shall so forget themselves 
as to allow the federal government to become what it was never 
intended it should, and take cognizance of the interests of the 
people, when it has regard only to the peace which should exist 
among them ; they will be ripe for a second revolution, and I 
would pray that it should even come in my day, that I might 
really congratulate myself on having lived with a race of rational 
beings. No, gentlemen, the wealth of a people is a question 
that belongs to the world, it has nothing to do with their political 
government, and 1 cannot believe that the general spread o! human 
interests, which is now uniting all nations into one great family, 
will allow of the political intrigue of any particular people to avert 
80 grand a consummation. I say this boldly, for 1 see but one de- 
pository of trust to be relied on in tins world, the individual inter- 
est of men or nations ingrafted into the general interest of the 
whole universe. This was the greatest consummation that could 
be hoped, and when the enlightenment of the world should be 
brought to look to it alone, then would he be satisfied that proper 
policies were being pursued. He said, he knew it was contended 
that the siinple operation of each man's self interest, permitted to 
work in ilie direction of his own will, would lead to this grand 
end ; but this was bringing into the field of human econo-ny a 
mere instinctive principle, superior to the influence of reason, the 
ffreat arbiter of human destiny. Now. while he would allow that 
Sieir assumption solved this most difficult problem, satisfactorily 
to the non-reflective masses, it was not permissable in an enlight* 
ened assembly of legislators. It was a gratuitous supposition al- 
together, that an overruling providence controlled these things for 
us; he saw no such truth in the profane history ol the species, and 
in the sacred, this providence had regard only to a very small por- 
tion of it; — those only who received the proposition in the light ho 
presented it,— the human family as constituting one grand spirit- 
uftl brofherhood. 

**He knew," he said, *' that he would be accused in the opinions 
of many, of vesting too much power in the hands of the federal 
government by intrusting it with this apparent independence of 
5ie state governments ; but wheti we come to limit its operations 
to its legitimate functions — to the maintenance of peace only, in' 
view of the moral aberrations of man, this would be found not 
to be the case. When a people were led awaiy by fanaticisms of 
any tk«cription, the power which restrained them could not be too 
pvcfremfrtory or efficient in its action, for this description of hunian 
oiMna originated with the few generally, and if restrained in the 
OQlset, would scarce ever reach the general sympathies of the en- 
thPe nation. He knew, too, that it would never do to leave a 
fMStion of doubt as to the right of the federated states to act 
towards the general government, and he would have the number 
of Maitesso large, that would have a n^V\\.\o vcti^^^^\^^^9^!fft^ 
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altogether, as would not for an instant occasion a doubt as to the 
propriety of their state interference , for while he assented to the 
fact, that the confederation as states, laid the foundation of the 
general rule, and that this by the states only could be abrogated, 
restoring them in the event of a dissolution of the government to 
the position of independence of each other, which they originally 
held — no liability possible being allowed lor anarch/ to cover the 
people of the union generally ; he could not vest in iheee powerful 
elements, organized as they were, and claiming a distinct allegi- 
ance, the power to challenge federal legishilion on every occasion 
of disapproval. When he spoke, then, on the question before them 
— the danger of the fedcriil revenue's being niaile to subserve the 
interest.-* of the people ; and said that the stales could not possibly 
allow of such perversion; he meant that the constitutional number 
should at once resist, first by petition, and that if this failed, then 
through a still larger conslituiional number, by actual repeal of 
the law. He believed that he would be condemned. for placing 
the respective numbers, two-thirds for the right of calling a conven- 
tion, and three-fourths for the right of giving force to its decisions 
when called ; but he knew that it was important to establish a 
stable government while they possessed the noble elements before 
them, the peace of the human race required this ; and that its 
interests were also better subserved. As long as a country was 
constantly liable to the political invasions of its neighbors, its in- 
dustry must suffer ; for although this was beyond its reach, yet it 
was dependent upon its stability. He should then fence round 
the federal constitution with barriers, hard to be crossed by disaf- 
fection, while at the same time, he would make its powers within 
these limits equal to its definite and efficient action." 

These opinions were declared in a caucus of the southern del- 
egation, who, representing almost exclusively an agricultural 
population, feared the intrigues of the more active northern indus- 
tries. Two decided objections were offered to his views; the first, 
that he was willing to intrust the government with certain powers, 
which were inimical to certain interests ; holding, that as these 
interests were virtually without the reach of the government, they 
would not be interfered witlL But right must be protected, and 
what was the protection offered? Let him come out and say 
what that congress should be, that must hold sway over the wealth 
of the human family ; and if it was clearly entitled to so great a 
trust, they should cheerfully accord it ; but in the mean time they 
roust look to their political mstitutions for its control and protection. 
The second objection was by those who thought that the state 
governments should be the depositories of the interests of the peo- 
ple, and were therefore opposed to his views from the limited alle- 
giance which the citizen would have to the state in contradistinction 
to the United states; for if they understood him aright, he did not 
regard the citizen as bound to the state until the constitutional 
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number, as fixed by the general government, was ready for ac- 
tion, when the allegiance would be transferred from the one to the 
other. If this was the position assumed, the states would have no 
power in so important a relation ; and hence the concession would - 
be dangerous in the extreme. They would compromise upon one 
ground only, and that was equal to leaving the question an open . 
, one, viz: " that all powers not granted to the general government ■ 
I should be reserved to the states." To this, the Landgrave said 
I he was willing to concede ; for a young people were the last in 
^ the world to look back over the desolaiion that selfish man had 
• left behind him, and hence it were in vain for him to speak of a v 
I general congress of wealth a? separate from, and independent of 
a congress of political government. As for his own part, there 
, had been fightmg enough for the present generation, and he would ; 
; leave the question of ' reserved rights' to be settled by a future- 
one ; but that in the abstract, the state government had no more«^ - 
to do with the industrial economy of the people, than the federaL' 
* The influence oC our representative was decidedly diminished 
by this federal stand, as they called it; and even in Dorchester, 
the wealthy firm, began to plume itself on the influence of a more 
extensive field of political vision, upon the great Landgrave. He 
, would do yet. A new question, however, gave him an opportu- 
[ wty of disabusing the public mind of one charge — that of Utopi- 
. aDiem. The question of an union of church and state was argued, '. 
and after due consideration, they were deliberately divorced. 
Upon this occasion, he made a grand effort, and when the question 
was asked, what is the church to do, unprotected by the state ? •- 
he answered, * stand upon its own merits — refer to its own con- 
. gresses — abide its own counsels ; and I only would, Mr. Speaker, 
that another interest of our people were placed in the same envia- 
, ble slate of divorce, their wealth— the fruits of their industry. 
i This ib the second great agent of human contention, and should' ^ 

not be allowed to obtrude itself upon that institution which is ex-' 
I clusively intended to secure peace and tranquillity. As the church 
can, so may wealth take care of itself, and will, if not interferred 
I with by an irrelevant power." 

i The strength of the argument was felt when exhibited by this 
I striking parallel, and if possible, his silence on the question farther, 
) (luring his whole political career, lefl a more flattering opinion of 
f his legislative ability, than if he had placed an inripracticable sub- 
i jcct at the time, in the most favorable light imaginable. 
' A letter from father Duane richly repaid him for his ' contact/ .' 
, as he called it, « with the dark spirit of the times ; but it requires.' 
I he added, ' an eruption among the vandals, and your course will 
be acknowledged even by the old women.' This, fortunately, did 
occur, for a revolutionary spirit manifested itself m relation to • 
1 the excises on the one hand, and on the other, the directory 
government of France attempted an iatug\\^ v«\Vcv Vcsfc \^^^^ - 

IT 
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On both occasions the course of the general government was firm 
and decisive. Men began lo see, that because a president wqt 
elective, U was not necessary that he should be inefficient. On 
the contrary, they found that the people would only support an 
executive, that would give perfect security to the person and pro- 
perly of the commonwealth ; and that whenever exerted, as tbe 
Landgrave contended, in the field of its legitimate labors, iti 
powers were fully equal to every emergency. There was one 
peculiar view of his, which was regarded at first as ultra, but 
which practice fully sanctioned. It was the army which was sane- 
tioned as federal. He knew that were it necessary for the presi- 
dent to enlist the citizens of one state, fo enforce the law withia 
another, that contention between the respective states would in- 
stantly arise ; and that like the deadly strife between two well 
trained cocks, they would no sooner be thrown into the pit together, 
than the bystanders would take part, either with the one or tbe 
ol^er, and thus a general revolution ensue ; whereas, had the 
states been kept out of the controversy, and the infraction of law 
treated as a question simply between the general government and 
the malcontents, and the difficulty met by troops belonging to the 
federal government, no violation of state pride or doubt as to 
divided allegiance, could have arisen. 

Tlie rich firm at home were equally ditsappointed at the course 
pursued by him in relation to the general purse, for while he voted 
for an executive treasury, connected at the time with the commer- 
cial capital of the country, it was with the confident hope that the 
enlightenment of the people, led on by effective administration, 
would eventually reduce it to a simple deposiie of the government 
funds. On the continental paper too, his vote was just. While 
on the one hand, he awarded a rate for its redemption, which 
would save ttie immediate holder from loss, he threw the burthen 
of the war upon the proper shoulders, to wit : the party who made 
it. It was virtually a debt incurred by the people or the revolu- 
tion, and in the maintenance of the rights and property then held; 
why should their descendants be incumbered with a liability which 
the capital might as well discharge then us at any future perioo. As 
to the case in point, the continental money had paid the expenses of 
the war, and to redeem it af^^rwards, when the people had suf- 
fered the loss of its depreciation, would be to discharge the same 
debt twice. We see here that he made a just distinction between 
peace and war, and thus separated tlie question of import rev- 
enue from the extraordinary demands against the government, 
which contingencies might from time to time occasion. His ar- 
gument was simple ; if the population of the nation amounted to 
twenty raillions, and the expense of a campaign to the same 
amount of money, it would be much better for each citizen to tskke 
th^ cbllar from hks daily expenses, than have this large debt mem 
upoa the trade of the country for years ; for, to unsettle for an in- 
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deflfifte period, the rate of import, which was required far the 
regalar exiienditures of the government, would surely be to produce 
this reeult. Might it not wring from the people two for one, before 
the demand could be cancelled by this protracted process? These 
were the very exigencies which were seized upon to pervert the 
purposes of government. He also contended that nations like iridl- 
vidoiils, should always have small surplur? revenue in hand, and 
aot be dependent upon credits for any action requiring de^|i«itchi 
These comprehensive and liberal views of the prinefples aiid 
measures of the new government, attracted not only the attention 
ol the people generally, but the President; who found in this clear 
diserifDinator between national strength and national wealth, a fit 
and proper representative o( the n'|)ublic with those nations which 
were beginning to fear the spirit or monopoly in our people; and to 
believe that they would in lime, bring the government to corres- 
pond with their views. Hearing that the Landgrave intended to 
spend some time in Europe, he confided to him certain confiden- 
tial communications whicn would bring him into interesting rela- 
tione with most of the powers of that continent. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

i ROME, OR A NATION GOVERNED BY THE INPLUENCB 
OP RELIGION. 

Wfijiave said nothing of Ralphton and his young bride in^oW 
I last chapter, nor shall we introduce them in this, farther than td 

I say that every opportunity was employed by them in conjuhctioii 
with Mrs. Langdon, to perfect themselves in the departmefitd 
which they proposed to superintend on their return home, in the 
(new organization of the baronny. The ladies had visited mdirt 
of the dairy farms so celebrated on the Hudson 5 Ralphton had 
I spent much ot his time at the federal school at West Point, wjib 
( a view to a similar system of discipline for his colonial }rouAi ; 
i and when not employed by the ladies, devoted his attention to 
I those rougher factories which were already beginning to show the 
f untcrprize of the new nation. We will not stop to say how far 
they had progressed in these necessary measures, or how many 
settlers Sandford had installed at home, with their respective 

2aotas of live stock, but will transfer them to the more extensive 
eld of improvement offered by the old country, leaving father 
Doane and his efficient assistant to work upon the premises iii 
South-Corolina. In the meanwhile, we follow the Land^^^M^vcw 
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his interesting negotiations with tlie government of our father- 
land. A glance at the history of the 'European nations at the 
time, will show the transitory state in which they were all placed 
^by the new phasis which an electoral government had produced 
upon the minds of men — a government, belonging to the people, 
find not to which the people belonged. The volatile French were 
the first to receive the impulse, and they were now in the act of 
making the experiment ; — their king had been put out of the way ; 
all distinction of classes annulled, and the only question with them 
was', whether they could find a nian capable of controlling the 
heterogeneous mass of human prejudice which was contained in 
a population of thirty millions of people, all educated under diflfer- 
ent circumstances and in different situations. 

In England, the restles^ Tom Paine was at work, and a principle, 
without any practice attached to it, was undermining the very 
foundations of that beautiful island. Nothing but the national 
antipathy to their immediate neighbor, and the mad career which 
she was running, kept the British populace within bounds; they had 
not then become accustomed, as since, to the art of starving in 
silence and inaction. 

With Austria there was less to apprehend ; the couneejg of the 
last few years had taught that retired country to keep within 
bounds — that her best policy was to contract and not extend her- 
self The Atlantic frontier, at least, was in too unsettled a slate 
to strengthen her by its alliances, and an intimacy with it could 
only be attended by political contagion. Russia was playing a 
bolder part. The autocrat possessed all the power which a single 
individual is capable of. All temporal control, as well as spiritual 
was in his hands ; he had but to direct, and the larger portion of 
Iwo continents was ready to obey. There was a difficulty inihis, 
however, which the potentate began too late to discover. It was, 
that while he ceased to direct, every thing stood still, and thus 
was the vital principle in the great mass of hifi» population being 
lost. The body was too great for the action of the heart and 
head, or rather the frame too awkwardly put together—there 
wanted system, and hence, confidence between the parte. With 
this autocracy the Landgrave had most to do. It is said that ex- 
tremes meet.' The great questFon of the age was, republicanism 
.or limited monarchy. It was in the medium between Russian 
serfdom and American mobocracy, that the different powers of 
Europe expected to lay the foundations deep, of mixed govern- 
ment. — the mean between the equally to be avoided extremes. 
The two countries were similarly situated. They were nearly of 
the same age — they were both sprung upon the world, as we 
might pay, by the powerful agency of mind — they occupied sinn'- 
lar positions on the globe— the frontiers of extensive districts of 
savage country, all to be influenced by their respective examples ; 
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ailtl to this, I bat they were equally wiitched by jealous foes, aad 
we httve the two great arbiters of the human race before us. 

Nor was it only to these larger powers that the Landgrave^s 
confiJetitial missions extended ; the Holy See of Rome possessed 
a claim to the attention of the American government. We had 
set aq example of freedom of conscience which would not render 
necessary the intrigues which the pontiff was often obliged to re- 
sort to. with a view to the proper and efficient exercise of *his 
spiritual authority ; and it was thought expedient, at an early 
stage of the government, to establii^h a thorough understanding 
on this head. Many were of opinion, that because the Catholie 
regarded the discipline of the church as intended to subject the 
will of man to an individual control — that individual the bishop of 
Ilome, he must contend for the same order of things, where 
that will was connected with temporal as well as spiritual afiairs $ 
and particularly as the Holy See had ollen iarid claim to this 
authority, when the masses of men were united by one religious 
fbitli. This portion of his mission the Landgrave was most anx- 
ious for, because he flattered himself that there were stiH many 
prejudices in the minds of the Italian people towards ouf political 
institutions, which he could remove, and iliereby render the more 
effectual the national understanding which was intended by the 
embassy. With our own population he was equally as sanguine; 
for the negotiation could be so conducted as to involve this his- 
torical feature, and thus clear avvay much misapprehension on 
their part* It is true that the pontifiat the time, was not in a suf- 
ficiently conspicuous position to claim much respect from govern* 
ments, the majority of whose populations were dissentient) but 
this did not change the fervour of the national agent; he saw in 
the bishop of Rome the head of the church, whether the temporal 
power of the Romun states was wielded by him or not, and he 
conducted the mission accordingly. As this terminated his public 
service, and as he was anxious thai Mrs. Langdon should visit 
her relatives upon her earliest arrival in Europe, he took advan- 
tage of the first vessel that sailed for the Mediterranean, and after 
a fkvorable passage, was landed upon the coast of Italy. 

How changed were the feelings of this clear minded man since 
his first sojourn in the Und of love and innocent enjoyment. 
When last there, the august ceremonial that attended all the 
movements oC this religious people, was either re^rded by him 
with indifference or with feelings of contempt. It appeared to 
cover an empty carcass ; — it was intended to conceal a poverty, 
which the spirit of the nation was incapable of throwing on. Odeo 
bad he endeavoured to penetrate behind the flimsy curtain— to 
see if there was any real character in the puppets of Ihe show ; 
but so distant were the Italian gentry to strangers, that although 
his marriage into an Italian family occasioned some intimacy, afid 
although the feelings of which we have spoken, had partialiY 
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' worn off, he had never satisfied himself as to the morality or reli- 
gion of this general mockery of every thing like dignity, as he 
then thought. 
And even now, although a Catholic — although a faithful con- 

• formist to all that the church prescrihcs in discipline ; he could 
not divest himself at times oi the idea, that in America, the ne- 
cessity of this pageantry fould never be required. 

It is not usual that envoys, entrusted with affairs of state, reach 
the personal ear of the holy pontiff, for this is reserved for eccle- 
siastical functions, and the interests of his limited temporal domain 
is sufficiently attended to by a cardinal of the most approved 
business capacity. The Landgrave, however, had letters from 
' father Duane, and they were no sooner presented to this highest 
agent of the eternal on earth, than the mission was determined to 
be of a spiritual character, and the negotiations conducted ac- 
cordingly. The reader will ask himself if the American citizen 
could leel the necessary awe which should attend this intimate 
i intercourse with the pope of Rome? — if human nature itself could 
realize that it was transacting business with a being, whom Al- 
mighty Grod had selected from all the earth, to perpetuate in his 
. person his incarnation among men ? — so that to bihold this affent, 
^ was to behold the head to whom all the spiritual affairs of the 
' mystical body of Christ on earth, was to be referred. And yet if 
we realize not this in an order of discipline which can alone per- 
fect the christian system? — a president of a great spiritual whole 
— the elected abbot of a vast family of recluse throughout the 
world, whom no conventional line or natural barrier can keep asun- 
der, or from lovingand acting in concert with each othe>r; we realize 
no unity, no universality, no infallibility in the testament of a God, 
who came in person to show the relationship of the Creator to the 
creature ; who planted his standard on the rock of one fqid, one 

• iaith, one shepherd, against .the combined natural enmity and 
' incredulity of the world aniJ of ages. Let us not see in the 

sovereign pontiff the bearer oi' this mighty standard, and his im- 
mediate people, at least. living up to (he truths which their religion 
^ professes; and soon would the spiritual belief of roan, find so little 
'^ of severe revelation to dwell upon, that at a second destruction of 
the world, it would be wcU for our race that even eight of its 
members were saved from the wreck of unbelief. 

These reflections were forced upon our agent by clos^y observ- 
ing the spirit of the ceremonial life of Rome rather than its outward 
effect. Of course father Duane's letters were not confined to his 
admission to the head of the church ; they requested that all due 
care should be exerted, that the mind of the freeman be prepared 
for the important duty before him — the first business transaction 
between the head of the spiritual world, and that of its youngest 
but most powerful temporal division. An occurrence which hap- 
|>ened while taking his preliminary steps with the cardinal of state. 
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fterved to place his mind in the most positive position with relation 
to the etiquette of spiritual dominion. In a conference the day 
before the one to which we allude, Langdon had witnessed in 
company with the minister, a grand ecclesiastical display ; in which 
three -fourtha of the population of Rome appeared to take the deep- 
est interest, and to bear the liveliest part. The Pontiff was 
himself present, and the procession was truly of the most imposing 
character. The cardinal minister observed his air of skeptical in- 
difference, and simply said, " this is a goodly army of our Lord's 
troops ; I trust that their souls are as devoted to the cause in which 
they are engaged, as they would be, were they under the tempo- 
ral banner of the sovereign Pontiff." The thought made some 
slight impression upon the Landgrave ; but it was not until the 
next day, when a different parade was exhibited before him that 
its full force was felt. We nave said that France was in search of 
some one who should be sulTiciently firm to wield the destiny of 
her versatile people; and we here add/that her choice had fallen 
upon Napoleon, who as first consul, was making terms with the dif- 
ferent crown heads of Europe, and among others with the chief of 
the Roman states. The dictator had been heard to say, ' that the 
Pontiff's kingdom was not of this world, and that a compromise of 
2,000,000 francs for the revenue of his narrow slip of Italy, would 
be nil sufficient for his temporal maintenance.' His troops were 
now in the neighborhood, of Rome, and the day of which we speak 
bad been the one selected for the military parade of the forces, of 
what was once the mistress of the temporal world. The contrast 
between this pageantry, and that of the day before was. great, and 
Langdon expressed his surprise to the minister. *• Ah ! my friend," 
■aid the half civilian, half churchman, "yesterday you saw Rome as 
a people"of God, — 'the followers of the cross,' as I then observed; 
here you see her in her mere worldly garb, or rather that one- 
fourth part of her, which I fear me, are unfit for the discharge of 
higher functions. It is difficult for us to organize the peaceful in- 
mate of the holv city into a fighting-man; he cares very little who 
takes charge of the temporal rein, so that the spiritual is held by 
the sovereign Pontiff." 

" Better then close with the Corsican's offer," said the Land- 
grave, ^ three to four hundred thousand dollars is surely beyond 
the income of the Roman states; let him unite the people to France, 
or give them to whom he pleases." 

" And what do with the army of yesterday, my good sir?" inquir- 
ed the cardinal. "Suppose that the government of France for 
example, were to say that Paris was as fit a point for the residence 
(rf*the spiritual head of the world as Rome; and again, that the 
•aid head should be subordinate to the temporal.; what would we 
do to set forth the example of the people, who held their allegiance 
lothe most high as above that of their allegiance to man? The 
Romans would soon fall into decay — the Pontiff hc^^vsv^ "^ \»^ \a 
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the time server who should shed most blood fotr the obtoiininent of 
wordly honor, and God's revelation to man he in a few genera- 
tions his by^word and reproach. 

" Were the Jews not made to repeat constantly the wonderfol 
works performed by the hand of the most high in their regard, that 
thev might not forget him ; and yet were they not the «port of 
idolatry and of false teachings ? You are right that the allowance 
proposed would far exceed the revenues of the Roman states^ bat 
this is not what we contend for ; it is that we shall ever set forth 
in prominent relief the glorious church militant of the eternal on 
earth. With the cross raised upon the dome of St. Peter>, and 
his holiness at the head of the pious throng who surrounded him 
yesterday; and the evanescent pageantry of to-day may pass and 
repass, and it will weigh little in the scale of time." 

*' And could not this be understood,^' asked the AmericAa, " could 
not the holy father preside in Rome, as our Bishops do in the Um- 
ted States, beyond the reach of the temporal powers of earth? 
could you not divorce church and siate, and «till retain to the Holy 
Bee the spiritual sovereignty, with the parade of the pious, as ob* 
served yesterday?" 

** What, and dependupon the government of France for the pay* 
mentofthe amount required, which as you may suppose is not 
trifling ; when France in a few years may change its policy and 
an in times of old, withhold the stipend ? Remember the Peter 
pence of a similar order of things, — that one dynasty would grant 
It and another not, and thus the economy of God's house, and the 
strength of his spiritual warfare be dependent upon the merest 
circumstance. No, my son, the church is old enough, and has had 
experience sore enough, to prevent her falling again into the hands 
of temporal sovereignty; we must be only submissive to the order 
of the day, which is appointed by the Lord of all ; and as that 
changes, come back to our former state." 

"But you have had Popes, who have asserted their temporal 
rights and maintained them in the field. Pope Julius was a stick- 
ler for the claims of his territorial government, and fought bravely; 
why not adhere to his example, if the control over a certain portion 
of the human family temporally as well as spiritually, is necepsary 
to the welfare of Goal's religion on earth ? I would draw the 
sword with the warrior Pope." 

" Not so when the odds are so greatly against us," rejoined the 
minister. " Treaties are now to be made by the combined wisdom 
of men, and not by the bloody contention of their armies. It is be- 
cause the sovereiorn father is now looking to the peace which the 
holy alliance of Europe is intended to procure for our distracted 
confir»ent, that the French dictator abhors him so much. Napo- 
leon may make war the fashion of a few years and of^a military 
people like the French but God's word has softened the hearts of 
taeoy and they reoor with too much pleasore to the paths of peaee 
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to be iont; kept from them. We must bide the workings of thitf 
word, my child, and 1 trust that your continent, with its peace- 
ful institutions, will set us such an example, that we will in-the 
end be induced to follow it. Oh ! that the people of this self-tor- 
turing hemisphere of ours, would but see that there ie a unity in 
will, which if once directed to a common object, would do away all 
contention, and make men associate as a common brotherhood ; we 
should not be behind you then in your glorious career of inde- 
pendence.'' 

"Father Cardinal," said Langdon, " I know not exactly what 
you mean, but if you intend that all the nations of the globe shall 
look to the See of Rome for this unity, and in their temporal rela- 
tions with their Creator, which has been the proposition of some of 
your ablest popes, you are wrong. The idea, that because all things 
belong to God, they are therefore within the gift of his spiritual 
representative on earth, is what the most devoted christians of 
America will not assent to. 1 will conless that I feel with you the 
hope of seeing a brighter day for human unity ofwill present itself, 
but it cannot be through the instrumentality of the Holy See, but 
through the religion which he is given in charge to keep and dis- 
pense to man." This was said with such firmness that the Car- 
dinal saw the character of the American people in the character 
of the individual man, and he smiled as he replied: 

" I see that you allude to the bold stands made from time to time, 
when Rome was mistress of the spiritual world; and when the 
sovereigns of earth were found to disregard the interests ol the 
nations whom the church considered them ae called upon to rule 
over. Am I not right?" 

"Exactly," exclaimed the temporal sovereign of himself— the only 
sovereignty of the kind enjoined upon man ; " I contend, and with 
me.every individual ofour American commonwealth, that man holds 
no temporal right under the Holy PoniifT; and I cannot explain 
.the pretension of the times of which I speak, otherwise than (hat the 
age was ignorant of the political organization by which we are now 
governed, and that the church temporarily laid claim to the only 
position whiclr could place her between the oppressor and oppress- 
ed. Rest assured, father, if this be not the reading of the church 
history of those times, that formidable will be the arrliy of the mil- 
lions of catholics who claim individual temporal sovereignty in our 
hemisphere, against the pretension of his holiness." 

" My son," replied ihe able minister of the pious Pontiff of that 
day, " the individual temporal sovereignty to which your people 
lay their positive claim to-day, has been that which for centuries, 
aye from the foundation ofour religion, is the only one the church 
has recognized as inherent, and for which man is responsible in his 
nature ; all others are delegated sovereignties, and by the assent 
of the parties delegated to The church only lays claim to the 
spiritual sovereignty, and this she will never yield. Her childi^eQ^ 
have no individual spiritual eovere\gu\.^ \w N\fe>N ^^ ^vs^v^iesJo^ ^S«A* 
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In* this regard, they came under the law of 'one faith, one flock, 
one shepherd.' Individual spiritual sovereignty died in Adam. 
Ito this inherent or individual temporal sovereignty, of which we 
speak, the church has ever held herself as only allied by the ap- 
]^ointment of the Creator in her capacity of benefactress. She is 
Doth bound to teach and to provide for the temporal necessities of 
these only absolute sovereigns, when they claim it of her ; and 
when they delegate this power to princes, they are regarded as 
doing it with a view to the co-operation of these latter without 
holy mother. Hence, it was only when the kings of earth refused 
to abide by a contract which they voluntarily took upon themselves 
as coadjutors of the church, that she claimed the right to protect 
her children herself. Look, my child, to the organization of Odr 
blessed institution — see the gilts of the spirit at Pentecost, accom- 
panied with the temporal gifts of earth — see the early arrange- 
ments of the church with a view to those gifts, — the appointment 
of agents or deacons to take charge of them, that no man should 
complain that he suffered in his earthly peace, to establish that 
which was promised him by heaven. 1 refer you again to all the 
immediate institutions of the church, — to those of a purely ecclesi- 
astical character. Our raonastaries, nunneries, confraternities; atl 
look with the utmost jealousy to the invasion of this iildividual 
right of sovereignty. Your country has only carried out the prin- 
eiple upon a more extensive scale, and in thus much, you will find 
not only the Pontiff, but the whole Roman people ready to congrat- 
ulate you. It is true that we have not Ibllowed your example in 
levelling all distinctions of secular rank — in calling his Holiness 
President, in his function of temporal ruler of the people's interests; 
but it is because, as you say, *when in Rome we must do as Rome 
does' — and as we say, * Rome most follow the fashion of her neigh- 
bors.' But rest assured that we are tired of the jarrings and dis* 
affections on tliis vexed question, and willingly would the ecclesi- 
astical court dispense with the trappings of the secular, could they 
be intrusted, at the present stage of European civilization or reli- 
gion I mean, to the care of others, or to'your principal of individual 
sovereignty rather. But, my dear sir, it will take Europe a long 
time to get over the frightful catastrophe which France has suffer- 
ed from, in the effort to establish your system." 

Langdon listened with great attention to this striking illustra- 
tion of the simple policy of the church, even from its first oi^gani- 
xation after the day of Pentecost. He saw that the temporal 
wants of the Christian were there formally deposited within her 
keeping ; and that where a country followed the Christian rulie, 
or the majority of its subjects were Christian, and looked to the 
counsel of the Holy Mother, that it was her duty to give it freely ; 
ftnd if the temporal authority which assumed to control the destiny 
of that people, did not assent to such conditions as would secure 
/hem the peaceful enjoyments of their r^hts, that ff» claim wafi 
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faille, and the church was bound to declare it bo. Whether they 
should take up arms and carry into efl'ect the decisions of the ec^ 
clesiafiticai court, was a question of personal right, and with this 
that court had nothing to do. 

•* Then you do not assume," asked the Landgrave, ** that the 
#hoie of the domain of earth belongs of right to the pope; and 
that he in his right to allot it, holds sway over i\\e kings of the 
world, as well as over those in whose hands the children of the 
ehurch have committed the rule over them ?" 

" By no means," answered the other; "see, my child, the posi- 
tive denial of any such claim, in the simple doctrines of our holy 
religion.. It is only^those whom God adds to the church that she has 
any thing to do with. With the kingdom of this world I have no 
interest, was the expression of our Lord ; and it would be absurd 
to suppose that we seek to go beyond the charge imposed by him. 
Every thing that comes within it we will conform to, let what may 
be the consequences. But you have nothing to fear, at least, in 
your section of the globe; we find you clear of the vexatious con- 
tentions to which we are subject in this." 

" But, father Cardinal," replied Langdon, " we Americans look 
to the root of things. Let me examine your premises more nearly. 
In the ffrst place, when our hemisphere was discovered, it waa 
taken possession of in favor ol the monarch whose subjects made 
tiie discovery, and forthwith the cross was regarded as fixing the 
landmarks of all colonization, so that the impression is left, that 
the church assumed the power .n question. But let us see if she 
can carry out her system of watchfulness over the provision of 
her faithful children, unlcsB she assume this right. Take for ex- 
ample, the most densely settled Catholic countries in the world — 
Belgium or Ireland, and'overstock them as they soon will be with 
human beings, what course would Holy Mother suggest ? You 
will say, colonize them — there are ample domains upon which a 
surplus population can be spread, and you would issue a mandate 
requiring the faithful to make provisions for said charitable pur- 
pose. But now it may be found adverse to the policy of nations 
laying claim to those open domains to receive this population ; 
what then will be the position of the starving millions ? This 
may be an improbable case, but we are now treating of the prac- 
tice of an institution, whose laws are believed infallible— how, 
unless there be a paramount claim by the church, like the one 
contended for, could the surplus population of the old country be 
spread over the new ? Land," continued Langdon, ** is the basis 
of all calculation touching the provision of mmkind ; and if the 
church is implicated in the support of her children, she nxu9t set 
forth her paramount claim to an interest in the disposal of the 
landed estate I. know that you may say that the history of our 
race will hot sanction such radical inquiries, and that upon the 
policy, * sufficient unto .the day m the evil thereof^' yoaxsrwlddAr 
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dine an answer — that the faithful so far, have not rendered their 
accumulation a question of anxiety to the church, beyond that 
which a (air barter of gold for territory will go, and that-up to 
this point it would be the duty of the church to. urge an active 
system of colonization ; but my object, father, was to probe these 
passages of her history, and to find from them what was her ut- 
most pretension." 

" 1 am willing," observed the careful minister, " to use the cau- 
tion which you hint at, as to tho. future policies of our holy 
mother; but in relation to the historical case to which you allude, 
the object was to possess her with the paramount claim to the 
soil o( the new world, with a view to the fair distribution for 
which you contend — man being entitled to an amount of oarth, 
equal to the support of himself and family j or in the language of 
the palitical economist, *in proportion to his labor;' but the right 
was ceded at a time to the church, when all nations respected lier 
justice; no sooner was that withdrawn, than the claim was dropt, 
and we hope will never more be requited of the spiritual guide of 
man. Civilization in this regard has been an able ally to our 
holy mother, and I trust," continued this shrewd observer of every 
phase of society throughout the world, •' that it will go qn to do 
so. Your people in Atnerica have something more to do in re- 
gard to this verv same question of the division of labor, before yoa 
shall be entitled to the distinction of being the light of the w^orld. 
You have adopted the rotten system of Europe, of estimating the 
wealth of a nation by money, and not by the quantity and quality 
of its labor, as extracting from the soil of the earth. I will con- 
fess, in the arrangement of your political affairs, you have evinced 
great foresight and prudence ; but your Arabic habits on the one 
hand, and your addiction to money on the other, leave us in- 
dustrially little to hope. Really, to use a parallel, the older por- 
tions of your country are so exhausted by your itinerant farmer, 
and your merchants are so cosmopolitan, that it already resembles 
the territory of those rich eastern nations, which the direct curse 
of Almighty God laid waste." 

** And what do you suggest?" asked Langdon ; *• we shall soon 
find our tide of emigration to* the west hemmed in by the broad 
billows of the Pacific " 

" Why, establish order in your system of production, transporta'- 
tion and exchange ; set the example of the good efFects of the 
deep calculation to which you lay claim. Have you estimated 
the proportion that should exist between these, and the exactitude 
with which the universal commerce of man may be arranged upon 
it? You are fearful that the religious mania of the world will 
second a rebellion against your political institutions; not so, the 
commercial anarchy of the world is a much surer instigator to 
such a state of things. Religion, I will confess, is ti powerful 
agent with the masses of men, but wealth is even more so, and \t 
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is because you do not separate your politics from it in America, but-, 
allow your wealthy classes to use your goverrinieni for their owa 
aggrandizement, that makes you anxious as to the influencet 
which actuate us here. That which constitutes the will of 
our £urope£tn people, should have no bearing upon your portion of 
the globe. Make comniercinPrepublics as well as poliiical republics; 
organize these with care anil upon the same stable Ibundation that 
you have your American commonwealth, and the church will have 
no fear of your quarrelling on the score of human emigration." 

Langdon informed the Roman minister ol the interest which ho 
had already taken in this important economical question, under 
the instigation of the Jesuit father from whom he had heard 
through him; and thrit the result of his communications on the 
same subject to the American executive had occasioned his confi* - 
dential visit to the larger conunercial powers oi Europe. 

It was by thet^e free and candid conversations that tne mind of ' 
the Landgrave was prepared to converse with the sovereign pon- 
tiff upon his formal introduction, with that sacred reverence, wnicb : 
is most effective in gaining admission to the heart of the one su- 
preme representative of God's mystical body on earth. He succeed- 
ed, and the result of hi^ conference was perlectly satisfactory to * the 
uncompromising American,' as the pope termed him. There wa» 
one feature of the underManding entered into which relieved the 
jealous layman of much anxiety. It was, that the see of Rome 
should look exclusively to the college of bishops in America for all ' 
ecclesiastical information touching this country ; that as in Europe^ 
the extraordinary missions that might be sent out for the more 
faithful propagation of the word of Gh)d to all nations, should on 
their passage through the organized diocesses ol the republic, be 
subject, for the time being, to the bishops of these respectively ; 
and farther, that whenever a bishop should procure the services of 
a religious order to assist in the instruction or education of his flock, 
that tlie members of said order should be responsible to the bishop 
employing them, and hold his functions under him. * One other 
understanding he insisted upon, to test the sincerity of his holi- 
ness,' he laughingly said. It was, * that as America disclaimed all 
interference with the spiritual sovereignty of the pontiff, a re-r 
sident cardinal for this government would not be required; and 
thus the pomp and circumstance of the European church escape 
the prejudice, and even aversion of a large portion of the Amer- 
ican people.' 

The pontiff, in turn, smiled, and asked him, * if he thought the 
good democrats of the west would be willing to bear the expense- 
of this cardinalate ; for if not, he much feared that the poor ex- 
chequer of his Italian states would be an insuperable objection to 
such a step of ambitious supererrogation on his part. No !— he 
could rely upon his American bishops, they would not quarrel with 
each other ; and as each citizen possessed the invaluable ^vHr - 
18 
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kfe of ■evaieigDty in his own person* be need eearoe afiprehend 
that any one would become strong enough to commit depreda- 
lions upon the churchy and thus require the presence of one of his 
privy counsellors.' In relation to education, the Roman bishop 
•aid, ' he could challenge his American brothers, tor, that his 
power, politically, being absolute, he could force his children to 
partake of profane as well as religious instruction ; but that he 
really hoped our state governments would relieve the church from 
the humane branches, by liberal public institutions, and thus do 
away, in a great measure, with the roonasiic associations, which 
eould be much better employed in thi; spiritual works of religion. 
But until then,' added he, with emphasis, ' your government must 
expect that we will continue the invidions distinction of opening 
schools of the church, in contradistinction to those of the world ; 
and this, however much your people may be indisposed ior it. 
We must place the mind of the believer upon the highest pos- 
sible footing that the improvement of the age will admit.' 

The Landgrave told him that the states were beginning to re- 
gard this duty as incumbent upon them, and he trusted that a few 
years would find a sufficient example set, to prove its importance. 

A few weeks in Rome, and as many in the neighborhood of 
Mrs. Langdon's family, were spent joyously by our party, and 
with an increased number of introductory letters, they set out for 
the court of Vienna. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

. AUSTRIA, OR A NATION GOVERNED BY PRrlNCE RATHEIt 
THAN PRINCIPLE. 

Our travellers passed leisurely through the different provinces 
which constitute the Austrian dominion. We must confess, af\er 
the conversations which passed between the' cardinal minister of 
Rome, and the representative of the immense family of states which 
were then entering into the North American Union — one of which 
iB^as almost equal in extent to the territory of Austria proper; that 
the mind of the latter was by no means prepared to award that 
sovereign majesty to the crowned heads he was about to encounter, 
which the etiquette of their courts would require from one who oc- 
cupied his position. If the cardinal was right, and the sovereign 
man was entitled to as much of the earth's surface as he could 
eohivate; the Governor of the Old Dominion, (Virginia) was free 
^playaa many fantastic pranks befote high heaven, as any of the 
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potentates before him, not exceptina the Emperor Francis himsQ}Q 
for although atjhat time, he claimed the title of sovereign of thf 
German confederacy, the reality had long eince passed away, anfl 
the name ^ofa thousand years,' the, Landgrave clearly saw mus$ 
soon follow the same fate. It Ailed him with melancholy, ^.s indfi* 
eating what might happen to our own confederacy^ when inveter 
rate man should crowd it as these olden regions were. But no{ 
man should civilize as the bonds of society draw him nearer ana 
nearer to his fellow man. If the sparsity of a population in Ameri- 
ca of nineteen to the square mile, causes our deficiencies in the 
kindlier arts of civilization, a population of one hundred and forty 
to the same area, is certainly not too much to render society op- 
pressive. ' But' said he to himself, ' this is the great difference { 
m America we care not whose son the Governor of Virginians 
daughter marries, or whose daughter marries hissonpfhe admin- 
isters the government over which we place him, it is all that is re- 
quired. One hundred and forty persons to the square mile — men 
women, daughters and sons, even to tens of millions, are not made 
to trembl&at every whisper of love that may escape the lips of a 
fair dame or a gallant scion of his supreme highness. It is not 
strange, in view of these contemptible contingencies, involving 
the fate of so many human beings, that at times the holy father of 
God's church should have interposed, to alleviate the sufferings of 
his christian children. No wonder,' he would repeat to himseIC 
' that the present Pontiff hails with joy the bright dawn of rational 
existence that our own government bids fair to secure to the race 
ot man. If he should ever forfeit these privileges ; oh may he 
suffer with the Israelite of old, all the horrors that belong to the 
king-craft of these ill-fated regions.' 

Let us follow our true American, however, to the court of the 
august Francis, or rather his more celebrated minister of state, with 
whom his mission principally lay; (or the President of the United 

States already saw in the growing fame of a , the founder 

of the most stable monarchy, that the nature of man would admit. 
If any one could extract good from what he, as the chief magie*- 
trate of a republic thought bad ; it was the distinguished prince 
who now began to give permanency to the dominion of a monarch 
who, from the days of the great Charles, fancied that forty differ- 
ent nations, with as many different languages, and headed by as 
great a number of pretenders to the divine right of ruling their 
poor subjects with a view to their individual ambitions, could pos- 
sibly constitute one people in the peaceful occupation of God^'s 
earth. The object of the able minister was to extend the arm ol 
government only so far, as that its influence should be felt ae su- 
preme ; beyond this, he knew that it was a mockery of the term to^ 
carry it. 

'But,' and the Landgrave still mused with himself as he pass- 
ed rapidly over the rich and varied features of this interefttia^ 
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ooantry, from its coast upon the Adriatic to the immediate valley 
of the Danube ; * if the arm of government is not to unite man, 
what is? , Surely not religion, (or eighteen hundred years have 
more than clearly shown that a millenium of the race is not to be 
brought about by this means. Can father Duane be right, and in 
the third bond which can be brought to bear upon the interest of 
humanity, the only ground be found, to base our expec ation 
vpon?' 

' Our Alexanders and our Caesars tested the power of govern- 
ment in a heathen age ; our Charlemagne's, our Charles' and now 
our Napoleons' in a christian age ; and what hus been the repult, 
but the attempted construction of a rope of sand. Religion has been 
equally sanguine, and Pope after Pope — council after council, have 
tried to construe the prophesy of the holy evangelist as applicable 
to our race, but in vain. Shall the grand dements of the wealth 
of the world, when brought together and duly organized, effect 
this greatest consummation in the possible destiny of man? Steam, 
electricity, the press, chemical agencies in the development of na- 
tural resources — these are more powerful than the arms of conque- 
rors — they are more potent over the understandings of men, than 
the harsh tones of a reproving church. It may be, we may yet have 
the breath of peace wafled from breast to breast of this now trou- 
bled race, until, even as the prophet promises, the very beasts of 
^the field shall unite in the ecstatic fellowship. If not, why all these 
^wful warnings — if not, why these pleasing prospects, this fondly 
eberished hope ?' 

Our negotiator found these radical reflections not mis-spent, 
when brought to converse familiarly with the distinguished officer 
who ruled the second power of the old world. 

Prince , possessed clear and decided opinions on the sub- 
ject of moral economy, and all his policies were based upon them; 
we will see how far they were from coinciding with those ol the 
American citizen. The letters which the Landgrave furnished 
him, and particularly those from Rome, commanded his most con- 
fidential attention, and in opening the business of a general under-, 
standing between Austria and the new member of the great family 
of nations,, now represented to him for the first time in its true 
character, he spoke candidly and impressively. 

,*' Landgrave," he observed afler a few desultory conversations, 
•*jrou interest me. What a noble being you make of^ man. We 
io not see him in the same light here, and I fear we never shall. 
. Let me tell you exactly what Austria says of him ; and this will 
account for ner acts, and shew you what sympathy you may ex- 
pect at least from us at present. The race is susceptible of hut 
T one general character in our moral code, and this is * his adhesion 
to some one, or some thing.' He must follow prince, principle or 
priest. We choose the first, you the second, and the third works 
, for as both equally. Our etanilatrd bearers are fixed, we regard 
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them as hereditary ; yon nvxke your stindanl bearers the advo- 
cates oi'the prihcipies you approve ai the time being ;^ un<J as tha 
last may change, so do you regulate your choice. In accordarM» 
with this material difference, we educate our people differently, or 
at least I suppose so. The heads of departments are made W 
partake oftlie highest intellectual improvements; and in as mucfo 
as there are many offices of government to be filled, we extend 
these collegiate advantages to a sufficient number of the people to' 
discharge their functions. The balance of the human race were-* 
gard as best employed in tilling the earth — manufacturing article* 
of use, and in ail those lesser pursuits which are better discharged 
without than with knowledge. To the ruler we can add to thj» 
privilege of education the right to traVel lor farther information; 
but this is a great distinction, and if our principle were clearljT 
borne out in practice, would be withheld. Austrians belong to 
Austria, and are given to her by the Creator to dwell upon the soil 
for a few score ofyears. They are then to be delivered back int» 

. his hands, having received as little wrong and done as little mis- 
chief to others as possible. What more know we, or can we da 
for man ?" 

*• But, prince," asked the American, *•' do you not regard nations 
as well as men, obliged by the bonds of social intercourse 7 — are 
the claims of charity not always challenging them to extend the 
helping hand to their neighbor, and unless you know him, and en* 
joy his fellowship, do the active duties of life not cease,. or become 
of little effect V 

" We have tried national fellowship," replied the minister, " and 
we find it of no intrinsic value. There are a few states that we hold 
communion with ; but adapting the usages of the church, as soon 
as they deviate from the simple principles which I have declared] 

^ we excommunicate them. There is but one view which we hold 

f of human life, to Uve through it with the least possible amount of 

' strife." 

[The Landgrave here touched upon the object of his mission— 
the union which commerce necessarily creates among men, and 
the independence of this bond, either of the rule of the gover»« 
f ment or the church. He wanted to know if there was not a ccM^ 
i munity of interest through the infinite promptings of the dollafji 
I which belonged equally to Austria as to the rest of the worki $ 
J and when the minute detail of social economy was entered inlo, 
: if it would not be her interest as well as duty to consider it He 
V here made a statement of how rapidly a people well governea 
and distributed over the face of Austria, would push her now suf- 
ficiently dense population far beyond theUraits of possible support} 
and surely if this were the case, the exclusive policy must be made 
to bend to it. ' * 

" Ah !" exclaimed the thoroughly informed man ; *' here ycm 
give me an opportunity of showing what I meant by a natkMiii 
18* 
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• communion. You now wish to Implicate me, and make me pro- 

• mise to every citizen of Austria born into the world, an overflow- 
''■ fag cup of indulgence ; when ol^ ij»e contrary, I mean that we cut 

bim down to the measure of Procrustes' bed, and in no event al- 

. low him to forget that Austria has limiie. If you were to attempt 

to instil your principles into oiir people, yon would soon hear of 

• 4wr excommunicatory' enactments." 

"But my question is why?" replied the Landgrave. "If a dollar 
he surplus in Austria let it find employment in Prussia; if a man 

• too much is found upon her soil, let the wilds of Russia hear of 
bis pick and shovel. There can surely be no object gained in 

' burying the one or celcbating the other." 

" Our objection Is simply this," observed the careful agent of a 
hixurious monarchy ; " the Austrian will follow his dollar, forget- 
ting his liege lord and master, then our system becomes deranged. 
As for the extra child, why — it is not born yet ; and if you ask me 
of our disregard for the increase of the species, I answer, that if 
all nations were as devoted to peace as we are, the order to increase 
and multiply would be found with certain limitationi?, for popula- 
tion duly encouraged, and even the wilds ol Siberia would give 

i ibrth its swarms to the ice-bound regions still beyond them." 
• "lam not satisfied with your argument on policy," answered 

' the American ; ' we hold thai, it is the privilege of man ta enjoy 
white-alive ajl the advantages that belong fo the generation in 
which he lives, and not that part confined to a certain district, but 

■ to the entire universe. Now, if you could engraft upon the popu- 
lation of Austria the principles of holineps, so that a krge portion 

' of it could bear the yoke of continency, 1 could be made to listen 
to you, but not otherwise. As to your plea of the world's sufiering 
from the same causes, which effect each department of it, I see no 
possible ground for argument ; and I would insist that it was time 
enough to urge it when each nation had given full scope to the 

i- natural extension of the species." 

" With a view to the prudent increase of Austria," responded 
the minister, " and in accordance with your idea of the mysterious 

' faterposition of the grace of Almighty God with relation to certain 

« fadividuals ; we do all that we can to impress upon our people R 

v^lMitional righteousness, if I may so speak, by which the masses 
fehall be entitled to these spiritual blessings. We are, and ever 
have been the warmest supporters of the church militant^ and I 
trust that as lon^ as Austria shall claim a distinct existence, that 
ber post will be in the van of the glorious warfare." 

" impossible for me still to listen to a futite argument," replied 
the Landgrave. " While you ostensibly aid the church, or rather 
take in charge the temporal concerns of the holy see, I fear me * 
that you counteract by your national policy the spiritual mfluences 
«ff religion within your borders. You create an infinite number 
©f petty tyrants, who live habitually in the lap of luxury, and for 
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the ostensible purpose of ruling over the masses. Let us Cor an 
instant inquire into the first injunction impressed upon each by the 
general head, and in this I will portray you precisely," said the 
American, with a smile. " The population of Austria must be 
kept down-^the money power of the country must be confined to 
the hands of a few, and never be allowed to extend itself into the 
markets of a foreign people, save for the purposes of a just balance 
oi^ trade. What is the necessary consequence of these injunc- 
tions ? — unquestionably to promote dissipation, that purity might 
become a crime, and the profligate expenditure of money a virtue. 
It would be impossible for the priesthood of the most nigh, with 
the evangelizing powers of the apostles, to effect any thing against 
such a mission from government authorities. Your chivalrous 
devotion to the church, prince, might ward off some woe: but it 
cannot avail against such odds in an important department of 
Almighty God's providence to man." 

" And what would you urge ?" asked the minister, not a little 
perplexed at the dilemma into which his fundamental principle of 
government had involved him. " I must confess that our court is 
one in which the trifles of life are the attractions of life. We 
miglit almost exclaim with the French, * vive la bagatelle,* and , 
use it as our motto," 

" Why, allow that there is a third power that must enter into the 
economy of national existence, and all will be right; — a people's 
religion — its wealth and its government; each a distinct and sepa- 
rate element in the constitution of human welfare. The first has 
to do with the piety of the population, and works through the 
teachings ot the priesthood, and the example of the christian por- 
tion of their flocks ; — the second has in charge the culture of the 
earth — its transportation to market, and its barter for the various 
products of the globe; its operations should be under fixed lawf^ 
recognizable by all the world, and their execution devolve upon 
functionaries expressly delegated ; the \hird has to conduct the 
moral economy of the state — to preserve peace — to apportion 
rulers — to punish crime ; thus, each in its own sphere, tending to 
the permanency of human institution, and to the never failiDg 
fruitful ness of human endeavour." 

"A'trois etats,' " exclaimed the minister, *-and 1 trust to be 
convened upon certain occasions, as in a neighboring nation of 
ours, to arrange things ; behead kings— reduce the population one- 
fourth by guillotining them, and if this did not afford the relief 
required, wage war with the world, to show what an organized 
nation can do. But joking apart, I like your idea— you require no 
such general monster to make these independent parts discharge 
their functions ; like the members of the body, each conducts its 
own operations, confident of the fathfol co-operation of its neigh- 
bor. But let us see for an instant : suppose that France should 
refuse to obey your congress of wealth, either in the organization 
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of its labor, or in the direction of its produce, who would draw the 
sword, and bring her to subjection— or would the raembere, as 1 
■aid before, not think of warring against each other ; or that the 
omnipotent demands of wealth, would always be listened to. 
Well, tell your president that if he set the ball on foot in America, 
he must get some bettc player to give it a first kick on thin side 
of the ocean than the excitable Frenchman ; for if not, rest assured 
that it will never rRach Austria. The little Island on the sea is 
your proper fulcrum, she is the queen of negotiators ; she has 
even made the holy pontiff, of late, lall in love with her, so archly 
does she arrange all things with a view to peace and the all pow- 
erful march of trade. Secure her, and even our mammoth on the 
right will open the gates of Siberia to other than the restless 
iPole." 

While the Landgrave was making theseinquiries into the views 
of our aristocratic monarchy, as Austria may be termed, his com- 
panions were realizfng the truth of the serious charge which had 
Been made upon the careless morality of the people generally. 
Operas, dances, plays — constituted the eternal round ; even the 
labor of the peasantry appeared to partake of this evanescent 
character. 

*' Well, Ralphton," exclaimed the indefatigable statesman, ** we 
must succeed better with the baronny upon the Ashley, than the 
Austrians are doing upon the Danube. Man certainly was not 
made to live for ever in this state. But I must beg you observe 
with care what a nice distinction they draw between the funda- 
mental principle upon which different forms of government are 
created. And they are correct. Rest assured that if the masses 
are not educated, it matters little whether they be moved by here- 
ditary or elective power. We talk of the right which our people 
io America possess of deciding measures by their merits, and re- 
gard them as made happier than those, whose measures have been 
settled for them centuries before j but this is not the cause of dis- 
tinction. We are happier in direct proportion to the liberty we 
enjoy of looking forward to an improved state ; — and this, either 
by ,the paths of religion, of wealth, or of our ability to guide the ' 
affairs of nations, or of individuals. But as this state of things | 
draws to a close — as our population becomes more dense, and our i 
sphere of achievement more liinited, what then is to distinguish j 
us from the European 7 Father Duane is right. All of content 
turns upon education ;— the field of enjoyment is not Austria, [ 
Russia, or America, made different by different governments — it \ 
is in the full exercise oC the animal, intellectual and spiritual 
faculties of our nature ; and it is only when a people are so or- 
ganized as to enjoy the development of these equally and in all 
states of life alike, that they can be perfectly said to understand 
Uie first principles of happiness. I must confess that I am tired of 
seeing human nature in this abject state." 
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" Right," answered Ralphton ; '* and if happinees does not con- 
sist in philanthropy — that is, a hopeful looking forward to the im- 
provement of others, it produces a pleasant sensation at least; 
and until we are fatther advanced in the ar.t of human felicity, I 
would not exchange the prospect of the American for the reality 
of the Austrian." 

" Ah, gentlemen," observed the powerful minded young wife, 
" you have not yet struck upon the foundation upon which Al- 
mighty God has built or intends to build his human millenium. 
Let me instruct you. The physical agent is exclusively selfish; 
he thinks of the aggrandizement of the individual man only, and 
all his notions are consequently of a contracted, crafty character. 
Enliven his intellect and he acts (of others — he learns not only to 
receive but to impart; man becomes a companion to him, and he 
must converse familiarly of their joint rights, interests, hopes ;— -he 
iu in reality a new being. Go farther, and enlighten his spiritual 
nature, and he then labors for God. The world and its vanities 
and distinctions are valueless, unless they tell of the wonderful, 
works of the Creator. A moral being has sprung up, ftnd nothing 
short of infinite perfection can satisfy him longer. He may stand 
for years upon a single pedestal, and commune with the just made 
perfect through the glorious attributes of an infinite wisdom. 
D^ee your institutions upon principles which shall give these 
qualities to God's creature man, and fplly developed in each de- 
partment, and you will have realized his destiny ; but tell me not 
of the miserable creatures who live here without having even the 
lowest faculty expanded — they know not the privilege of labor- 
ing even lor self." 

" A convert, a convert," exclaimed Mrs. Langdon. " I thought 
that the serfdom of Russia would have been required to effect the 
change, but here we are, scarcely arrived at the frontier, and she 
cries out, * oh, father Duane, give me somethmg — Utopianists are 
not such idle dreamers af\er all, the world must nave some 
change.' Well, we will give you individual labor to satisfy your 
first demand ; we will give you a community of letters to satisfy 
your second, and praying for your spiritual regeneration, we will 
instruct you in the laws of eternal life. Will this satisfy you ?" 

" And where do you place the potentate ?" inquired the Land- 
grave ; "the concentrated essence of all these perfections in this 
quarter of the globe; or is it, that in the direct proportion to the 
elevation of the mass, you diminish the false glare of him who 
rules over it in this distorting atmosphere? — Well, we will make 
something of it before we reach home, 1 trust. I^et me beg you 
though, ladies, to remember that a single will rules in Russia, and 
to effect this even the walls are constructed as of old, with the 
faculty of hearing." 
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CHAPTER XXXI, 

RUSSIA, OR A NATION GOVFRNED BY ARBITRARY LAW 
RATHER THAN THE IMPERATIVE DEMANDS OF HUN- 
GER. 

In Russia our negoiiator found no inlerniedialc belwcen the su- 
preme will, and the business which effected the interests of the state. 
The Eniperor was not only ready but anxious for intercbmniuni- 
cation^ where a possibility presented itself of obtaining serviceable 
information. The Landgrave he declared the very man who could 
enlighten him most on the subject of radical reform. * 

"You have passed through a revolution, my dear sir," said he, 
''your mind was free to choose of all the states of governmeDt theo i 
current with an enlightened world ; you discarded them all and 
■truck out something new you think; but let us see where this lays, 
io what it consists ?" 

" In our opinipn of the rights possessed by every being born into 
life, sire," replied the Landgrave. " Have you not seen our decla- 
ration of independence, where we lay down this solemn truth that 
all men are equal, politically speaking, and that in no event shall i 
one be made to live for the benefit of another by virtue of law." ' 

" I have," quickly replied the potentate, " and what then, do you 
Uwe up to it? In fact, are you not as far from it as the surf io 
' Russia, towards whom the world appears to look with commisera- 
tion ? You say that man is born equal — very well, but are your 
institutions sur.h that he shall live equal? on the contrary, is not 
your government remarkable for its utter neglect of the very means '^ 
that can alone conduce to this latter object — the education of the 
people? I do read* your declarations, I do study your laws, I do i 
ponder over your career ; and yet I am far from seeing any good ^ 
cause to respect your example." i 

'* And do you contend then that your institutions in Russia are ^ 
comparable to ours in America?" inquired the careful agent ^ 

" Decided ly," replied the autocrat, " or I would exchange them 
in an instant.' But let me now place your high flown pretensions — 
your noisy declamation, and your revolutionary example in its true 
Hgfht, and then you will see what I argue from. And in the iir»t 
place, what is the difference between us ? little, if the old saying is J 
true, that extremes meet. We all know that the human being is ~ 
made to live through this forced state, by one of two impulses — the | 
imperative demands of hunger, or by arbitrary law. Now which . 
is preferable? you in America choose the first, we in Russia the I 
second. Now were either of us to constitute the entire world, it J. 
might not be worth more than the toss of a penny to decide be- |j 
tween them ; but this is not the case *, the whole family of man are U 
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against you, and I am surrounded by enemies. You have no one 
to protect your individual riglite ; we have a common wilt, that 
knows no difference between man and man, and therefore must be 
just." 

Here the Landgrave felt lil«e interrupting the august personage, 
that he might set him right; but he saw the uneasiness of the free- 
man, and continued. " I know that you would resent the idea 
which I throw out; that you have no one to protect you in a nation- 
al point of view; but you are a man of good pense, and will see 
my Aieaning as soon as presented. Come back to the foundation 
upon which we baseil, man urged to live by the imperative de- 
mands of hunger. Who in America is always ready to seize upon 
the poor devil at this state? the capitalist? who is the capitalist? 
a creature whose whole existence is bound up m self, and if four- 
teen hours of hard labor are not enough to effect the object of his 
ambition — the addition of a few dollars to the income of the last 
year ; he makes it fifteen, or even more, if poor human nature would 
suffer it. Now, what is a capitalist, or a score of them worth in 
the management of a nation's interest? See Tyre and Sidon of 
old — Venice next — then our neighbors of the Hague ; and were 
it not for the strong arm of our royal master in the fair Island across 
the channel, 1 would say London too. Let a bombshell threaten 
to burst over a warehouse in which their goods are stored, or a 
cannon ball strike a marble pillar from one of their gorgeous pala- 
ces, and the drums cease, the flag is hauled down, and the poor 
people — what becomes of them ? they wake from fourteen hours 
hard labor to find themselves the slaves of some newly pledged 
despot, who says that he was born with a claim upon his fellow 
man. You are not at this point yet in America, and a hundred 
years or a couple of them will give you more convincing proof of 
the facts I state. No, Mr. American, you have not changed the 
nature of man with your new fashioned institutions, and rest as- 
sored until you do this, we are freer from the vicissitudes of life 
than you are ; and this after all is the great object. Why, sir, so 
important do I consider this, that I have even brought the church 
fo yield to the one sovereign will, and this, that every thing may 
retain its permanency. I know that 1 am condemned for this ; but 
I am still firm. If the spiritual institution established by our God, 
would confine itself to spirituals, and merely take charge of that 
portion of the people of Russia whom the spirit of the most high 
had placed witfiin it pales, it would be well ; but she is not satis- 
§ed with this; she will interfere with the temporal disposition that 
I make of my people If I send a refractory section to Siberia to 
settle that important country, and the children of these revolutionist* 
happened to be baptised into the faith of our holy religion ; every 
priest within the confines of Russia is up in arms, and a bull from 
MS Holiness declares vengeance against the poor Emperor. One 
head, sir, for one people ; it is enough." 
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The Landgrave was glad he had not interrupted the bighei 
functionary in the world \ he now clearly saw the honesty of hi 
purpose and the firmness of* his will. The potentate had his ofa 
ject, and it was clear that all the efTorts (hat he might make on th 
subject ofa division of authority would be in vain. If the churcl 
was not allowed to hold its mitigating sway within his broad do 
main, it would be idle to touch upon an organization of labor tlia 
would take from him his control over the wealth of his people, am 
leave him nothing but their government. He saw in him, howef 
or, a powerful mind, and he resolved to test its sincerity. 

'' Sire," said the Landgrave with caution, *- you take for grantei 
that our institutions are unequal to the change of human nature, aiM 
that they are therefore inferior to your own. Now if 1 prove that the; 
do change this nature, what will you say ? and not only his natun 
but the whole foundation upon which you base your argumeoU 
to-wit: the influences by which he is induced to labor; or to urn 
your language, to live through this forced state. Allow me to d 
this by drawing a contrast between your peopl^i and ours ? In thi 
first place we assume that all men are born equal ; and hence j 
the one rise to a superior state to the other, it is the fault of the lal 
ter. Now we regard this rise as effected entirely by^ the creatioi 
of this new being, as we contend, and this is the work of educatioc 
There is Hot a village or hamlet that has not its academy or school 
and scarcely a large town that does not boast a college. We re 
gard the citizen who has not improved his intellectual faculties U 
such a degree, as to see clearly the character of the laws by wbiel 
he is governed, and who cannot administer them himself it caliei 
upon, as a mere excressence upon the body politic, and the state a 
the confederacy which allows so gross a dereliction from the prio 
ciples upon which our government is formed, is soon jeered into i 
different order of things ; in fact the education of the citizen i 
regarded ns the first national obligatiop. By this means ym 
will then see, that we do actually change the nature of the men 
animal being as you find him here in Russia ; he is made intelleo 
tual ; he is not only placed Jn possession of physical privileges, btt 
carefully taught to maintain them. Where then is your apprchea 
sion of his falling into the hands of the capitalists, and of hisbeii^ 
enslaved by these ; where then is the possibility of his being fouM 
under the degrading spur of hunger? it is only the merely anima 
being who comes under this category, not the intellectual ? Then 
is another essential difference between ns ; you make all of peaei 
and happiness to flow from government ; we on the contrary beliew 
that these virtues spring from ourselves, and that government ia 
like the obligations which we are under to clothe our bodies froa 
the weather, a mere necessity of our state." 

"All pretension — declamation — and revolutionary mani^. as J 
have already said," exclaimed the autocrat. " You know that you 
realize no such thing in America *, your schools are for those who 
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can pay for education, and your colleges are the counterparts of 
our institutions in Europe. If a father can afford one son at your 
nurseries for young rulers, he is forever blessed ; one child who 
may contend with his neighbor for the magisterial regulation of 
the poor ignorant loon whose only privilege consists in being able 
to vote for him as a master, instead of his neighbor, who may not 
be able to quote as much poetry from !iis school hookp, or make as 
plausible a tale against the tyranny of Russia for sending poor 
felbws to Siberia. 

'* You speak too of the impossibility of such a system failing 
to change the nature of man. Let me point you to ray neigh- 
bor here of Prussia. What has he not done to create this new be^* - 
ing, and he has not the difficulties with which you have to contend > . 
he prders the children to school and they go. Now if the Prus- - 
sian is a happier man than the Russian, it is to be shewn, y^u say,. . 
by his contempt of sovereign rule — his superiority to the servile 
labor which the capitalists present him, and his self-sufficiency in 
all things pertaining to his individual comfort and happiness. If 
all this has grown out of my neighbor's efforts through the school ^ 
book and ferule, lam much mistaken. He still holds his court at 
Berlin, his bankers are as thrifty as ever with the all powerful 
engine called money; and the Princes of his estates, are only the 
more annoyed by the eternal wrangling on the only question . 
which is leltopen to them — religion; in truth they make as much 
noise about how and who should serve God, as they do in Ameri- 
ca over the merits of the ballot box." 

The Landgrave felt that much of the charge so ably argued 
against his own country and the most noted European state on the 
•ubject of education, was just; wc were far behind the necessities 
ef this great institution, and were essentially wrong in the method 
of conducting it We claimed equality for all at birth, and by our 
iiystem of schools and colleges, forced upon the public mind aeon- 
tniry result. He determined to touch upon his plans as suggested, 
and being now carried into effectual operation by father Duane, 
to whom Ralphlon had already forwarded a variety of machinery 
and experienced young mechanics from different portions of the 
European continent to conduct them. He was resolved to sub- 
mit to so clear a mind at least, the course he had determined to 
take with his baronial possession at home, and see if his activeiQ'^ 
tellect could detect any flaw in it. 

The Emperor of Russia ruled over a population of some forty 
odd millions — his power was absolute, and although biased by the 
influence of education, and led to believe that the judgment of the 
Czar Peter was not to be impugned ; he was a careful observer of 
the progress of civilization and anxious to introduce into his do-' 
minion every improvement that promised the amelioration of his 
people. After listening attentively to the sketch given him by the 
Land irrave, he observed, " I like your plan— I see in it a com\^letft 
19 
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fljrfltem df physical education first, and this is all iinportant to the 
welfere of a nation. And not this only, but you grant to the labo* 
rer fiome of lliose inestimable blestsqngs which belong to the high- 
er classes— independence of action within a certain sphere. And 
your barony will produce infinitely more," added he with increased 
earnestness; ^* I am satisfied that if the estates of my nobles were 
organized after this plan, that instead of the idle kerns that inhabit 
them, we should have an interesting class of men. I like too your 
idea of carrying intellectual education to its practical results — not 
only the improvement of the mind, but its npf»liration to the busi- 
ness of life. Half of the intellectually improved of our race are fit 
for nothing else but the light occupations of the pen or the tongue — 
the physical man is lost in the intellectual, as though this were at 
all consistent with nature. Your spiritual branch of education I 
also like. The truths of God's revelation to man are laid down, 
and their rational foundation clearly defined ; it requires afterwards 
cmly the enlivening spirit of the eternal to make it perfect. This 
is what religion ought to be; a boon to our race through God^s 
tliercy, or that portion rather who are wiilingto accept it with \\b 
conditions ; and not an officious interference with all the acts of 
tbis iMHJverbially ungodly world. 1 never should have quarrelled 
with the See of Rome if it had left me to manage the unchristian 
portion of my population, while it took care of the christian— making 
them to shine as lights for the better guidance of those who trou- 
bled me. 1 14k« your plan. sir. 1 think ihatif my neighbor of Prus- 
sia would carry his work to the point you propose, it would be 
Iretter for him; let these flippant educations which he has estab- 
lisfaed be extended, and the economy of his labor made to conform 
fothe degree of intellect imparted to the body of the nation, and 
there would be less turmoil. But by the by, he is too old*— his peo- 
l^e's habHs too fixed ;/and besides this, they are divided in the im- 
p&rtsttii essential of religion ; it is i, sir, who could best experiment 
om the principles laid down. But, let us see, the barony of five 
miles square subdivided in two hundred parts — say, the farmers to 
be indepiBndent of each other, and each child at twelve to be re- 
tdrfted as ready for physical, intellectual and spiritual education. 
Why what would become of the increase ? after the first five or 
Sl^ years, there would be a colony of new ones ; what is to be done 
frith these? why I should be overrun with these highly educated 
youngsters." 

The autocrat had run rapidly over the entire of the plan, prefer- 
red it to his system of serfdom, where each individual, although 
belonging'to the soil, had been for two hundred years without ex- 
citing his apprehension of a surplus, so thoroughly had a savage 
political -eeonomv destroyed the character of the race. The con- 
test struck forcibly upon him. The Landgrave here saw the ad- 
ntotage ^hloh he possessed. " Sire," said he, " it is assumed that 
Ihe /&«0 oftmtfons is to depend upon the comparative cooditioa of 
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the Russian and the American— the people of an UDquefitiooed 
government, and that af a government, where every aet is carefqHy 
canvassed, if I may so speak — for with us our whole strength co% 
sists in the collision ofopinion — the interests of man being regar^f 
ed as varying daily, and the management of them requiring ibe 
most watchful care. I will not say when these comparative cour 
ditions are to be made examples^of , but they must in&uence ra^e 
or less the daily mutations oicivil society. There is one point cieaf. 
The two nations are situated upon an extensive district of savagii^ 
country respectively — the occupation and improvement of fhetCf 
will be the test of the value of the parent lands. Now you fear 
that if you adopt a system which will ameliorate the condition C^ 
Russia proper, that a distressing surplus will be thrown upon youf 
hands ; would it not be preferable to settle Siberia with intellige^i 
colonies of young persons, who would reclaim that wild with a4^ 
vantage, than to make it the receptacle of outcasts? Have yow 
districts divided into sections of twenty thousand acres, or fiv^ 
miles square, and place two hundred of these young educatoj 
people in possession of each— that is, disposing of the fee simph 
right over one hundred acres to each couple, and in a few years 
you would find that instead of a few skins and a little ore, that St 
retersburgh would have the most extensive trade in the world,-'- 

The eye of the Czar lighted up — the thought of realizing the 
plans of the foun3er of their race, struck forcibly upon him — b^ 
felt the power he possessed to carry whatever plan he pleased 
into execution, and the idea of having a rival always before hi[% 
who acted upon the very reverse system, that is, every one left t^ 
take care of himself, added no little to his interest in the whole 
thing. His active mind began again to run over the detaiU. 

^* In the first place, sir, I shall have the foundation laid of a per- 
manent commerce — I shall know how many units of social force 
there are, and what each should produce per annum — in the second 
place, my educational department will be perfectly organized, and 
in the third and most important regard, the church and I will 
have no quarrels. Why, in truth, we shall be so independent of 
each other, that I will be for making friends with the holy pontiff^ 
and deliver him back the keys of heaven, which I finci are not 
exactly intended for us world rulers — they occasion too many 
twitches of conscience. Why, would it not be a grand accessioa 
to the spiritual dignity of the holy father ; what would my friend 
of Prussia say to it ? He would be truly in the minority were the 
Greek church once more united to the Roman, and by the holy 
saints, I couKi do it But let us see what would be the power of 
the Czar then— commerce so arranged as to work with perfect in- 
dependence of me— the church discharging her spiritual func- 
tions legitimately. Why, I should have the moral control, to be 
sure. Government would be reduced to its fixed routine also 
— the suppression of misrule or crime; and heav^xx V»a^^>JMak 
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would be enough for any one-man. Sir American, I like the plan 
, you propose lor your barony, and the autocrat of the Russias is 
oot above following the lead of a simple citizen of a republic. 
But be not jealous if I excel you. I see already where I have 
every advantage. Your people will revolt at any thing like re- 
straint — mine will regard their fee simple of one hundred acres a 
paradise. The • Laissez faire' system of America is at war with 
you in every department — ^wealth— government— religion. What 
will the American merchant say to the curtailment of his chances 
at the game of trade ; the (rovernment gentry, at the plain matter 
of fact administration of affairs, where all is cut and dry to their 
hands, and no reputation to be made in war, the cabinet, or the 
embassage? The church too; why, in America, I am informed; 
there is as much freedom enjoyed in the manner of worshipping 
Gk)d, as though he had never laid down himself the proper *brm — 
the church will be at war with you or the two hundred and odd sects 
that constitute the religious republic of the new world. My friend, 
I see that 1 shall eclipse you; I will push my trains across the 
Bhering straits before you reach there, ifyou are not more careful 
of mobocracy than you are at present. Well, 1 will only promise 
one thing : if you (ail in making a lodgement on the Ashley, come 
over to me and wo will try the Vistula ; I would willingly see the 
people of Poland engaged at something that should make them 
think less of old landmarks. I will occupy the valley of the Volga 
myself, so that you shall not want (or emulation. Rest assured, 
however, that you must chanj^e the organization of labor before 
you can attempt any thing with the commerce or wealth of the 
world. This must be a new revolution, and I do not know if 
Russia is not the very portion of the world to effect it in. Ha, 
ha — the political republic of America and the commercial repub- 
lic of Russia — who would have thought it — but as you say, ' ex- 
tremes meet.' Huzza for the straits of Bhering." 

It may easily be supposed that the stay of our party in Russia 
was rendered pleasant by these familiar conversations between 
the Czar and the Landgrave. Having effected his object, how- 
ever, which was to show this extensive power the policy of up- 
holding the great republic of wealth — separating it entirely from 
the shackles of state government ; be closed his negociations and 
sailed for England, promising the emperor to send him a copy of 
father Duane^s romance on colonization as soon £^ published. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 



ENGLAND, OR A NATION GOVERNED BY GAIN.. 

When the Landgrave reached England, he made it his duty to 
visit in person ail the difiereni departments of trade, to determine 
exactly what partof export belonged to her, intrinsically, and what 
she derived from her labor upon the raw material of foreign na- 
tions ; the first, according to his view of commerce, being that 
which could be alone relied on. He soon found that her strength 
coasisted in the manufacture of iron ore. and that upon this alone 
she could support herself as a powerful nation— that is, with the 
free exercise of the immense treasures she had amassed while 
she managed the commerce of the world. The trade which she 
carried on througii those articles which were produced elsewhere, 
and particularly in countries sufficiently civilized to manufacture ' 
for -themselves, he could clearly perceive would result in discom-, 
fiture, and that in the end could be of no intrinsic value to herself. 
His course of reasoning was plain. He possessed a larger force 
on the Combahee rice plantations than he could manage there, 
his capital was in excess; — what should he do? put op machine- 
ry to employ them — which machinery should work up the raw 
material produced upon his cotton estates on the Ashley, or re- 
move the surplus force and capital to that river, and there mature 
their industry by manufacturing the products of the soil. The 
only question was supervision, or the certainty with which he could 
make the investment. To open new plantations of cotton, depend- 
. ing upon the usual supervision of agents, was impossible ; the risk 
would be too great. There was but one possible means of reme- 
dying it^ — so to organize the operations upon the Ashley, as that 
the entire force of the human oeing should be exerted for the ul* 
timate result, viz : intellect, capital, labor. This was a common 

Jpantity throughout the world, and when put into operation under^ 
avorable circumstances, could never fail. In the plan which 
father Duane had suggested, he saw these important functicNM 
duly developed, and the whole weight of the investment bearing 
upon the tendency of the human family to multiply itself when 
placed in the most advantageous condition. In hi* application ol 
■ this simple argument to the case before him, one only questionable 
point presented itself*'— whether the offspring of two hundred faixii» 
lies would be sufficient — influenced by the highest motive, and 
directed by the most approved skill, to establish the foundation of 
a sufficiently extensive operation to attract the attention of cafii- 
talists, who merely sought a safe and legal return for tbeir invest- 
ment. From five to seven hundred children would constantly be 
provided for the works, and he found that this force would Im 
*19 
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} ply sufficient for operalioris, based upon the general principles he 
advocated. 

But our Landgrave had a novveiTul current to oppose — the pre- 
judice of an island people. There was but one inducement that 
could bear upon them with suiEcient force, to induce them to aban- 
don the home of their birth — and this was the pursuit of the om- 

' nipotent dollar. The Roman had said, that the proper actuator 
01 human endeavour was religion ; — the Austrian, that it was his 
innate propensity to follow some principle or prince j — the Russian 
— that the imperative obligation of want or law could alone excite 
him ; but here, neither of these incentives would apply-;-it was the 
pursuit of gain — the covetous principle in our nature that pro- 
pelled all orders J the entire existence of the people was employed 

> m one great game of adventure. The very government itself 
threw upon the table a debt of about four thousand millions of 
dollars as a capital to bank upon ; an annual interest of some 
hundred and fifty millions being secured from the purses of the 
many, to sustain the few who should be employed in managing 
the game. The Landgrave plainly saw that this system muat 
soon create a national paralys^is — that the constant tendency to 

' contract herself upon herself* must ultimately bring on that sur- 
charge of wealth and poverty combined, which, like the disease 
of the human system to which we have compared it, invariably 
y'- ends in rapid dissolution. There was one thing positive: she had 
made the wealth that she possessed, and it was the talent intrusted 
to her; the question was, in wh\t way should she apply it to 
secure the best and most permanent good. To reduce the ques- 
tion to a philosophical problem, involving both moral obligation 
and mathematical calculation,. there could be little doubt as to the 
course she should pursue. Deplete the system by active opera- , 
tione — to continue the simile we have used — throw off the super- 
abundant wealth and population at the same time. England roust 

I (place herself in the van of some general social movement that 
would make her as much the centre of attraction in its universal 

' -spread, as she had been as tl\e point from whence all political 
emancipation had cminated. As the mother of the powerful 
American republic, she had not only reflected back upon herself 
the light of her own liberal institutions; but through tlleir energy 
and industry, had realized to herself the commercial businessof 
a large portion ol the world. Take the simple item of^ cotton 
wool — the almost exilusive production of the western hemisphere. 

' One million of her people had found employment in working it 

"up, and hundreds of millions of money were being realized yearly 
from the stimulus of this industry, and those others which she 
possessed more immediately. Let it be assumed for a moment, 
that instead of granting liberal charters to her Penns, her Ra- 
leighs and her Oglethorpes, she had contented herself with trading 
with the natives of the American continent as she is now doing io 
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hwr colonies of Asia ; would there have been twenty millions of 
civih'zed beings now making use daily of her domestic industry? 
Contrast for a moment the consumption of the twenty millions of 
the East, with the consumption of the same number of the Wes^j 
and in it, the Landgrave found the example of the proof which he 
waa anxious to impress. But instead of this policy being duly 
weighed, the contrary one was being pursued. It was.urged that 
not a dollar, not a man could be spared from the soil of the de- 
voted island — that her exclusive policy was to open canals and 
build roads, that all might be made to partake alike of the im- 
provements which wealth is capable of imparting to a country. 
That London, for example, might be ten times as large as she is, 
or, in fact, be increased indefinitely ; and that all of England 
might become, as the immediate geighbourhood of the great me- 
tropolis is at present — a perfect garden. All the funds then ol the 
wealthy citizens were husbanded lor this purpose — the work shops 
were multiplied, and the rest of the thrifty island made to bend to 
the monopolizing spirit of the covetous Londoner. Did they 
ever ask ine question, 'and if the rest of the world become savage 
for want of the funds that were being concentrated upon this one 
spot, what would their expenditure amount to?' Capital is a com- 
modity that belongs to the world, and the instant that it is at« 
tempted to be confkied to any one purpose unduly — the whole 
enterprise of man suffers from it. Now, on the contrary, if the \^ 
capitalist of England, while he increased the labor of his domes- 
tic family, would in the same ratio, stimulate the industry and 
ability to purchase of some foreign portion of the world, he would 
find that the economical system of the beautiful island could be 
preserved ad infinitum. The question was, how should she do this; 
and it was propounded by the minister of the opposition, which 
was then in the ascendant 

. " You propose," said he, " that we should form a different esti- 
mate of our wealth. That where we confine ourselves at present 
to the computation of dollars, we should add the number of pau- 
pers now laying idle, as worth sq much — money and man being 
inseparable quantities. I see your drift, but you Yankees are 
better calculators than we are ; let us see your process." 

« Why, it is simple," replied the negotiator. '-You have now 
«ome four or five millions of dependent souls in your British do- 
minion — if ihey are allowed to remain idle here they will consume 
at the rate of twenty-five dollard each per annum, some hunfdred 
millions worth of grain, and to this amount, become a positive 
drawback. But if this population were made to emigrate, and 
to become productive laborers, they would consume some twenty- 
.&ye dollars worth of your domestic manufacture, besides finding./ 
themselves ; and thus, instead of rifling you of one hundred mil- 
lions as a poor tax, would be paying that amount into the treaeo* 
jy 3 saving by the transfer, a sum equal to the interest of your 
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national debt and fifty millions surplus. But this is not ail ; the 
establishment of colonies to the amount of four millions of souls 
upon the principle suggested, will give four thousand integral com* 
IDunltics, ofone thousand each; and. assuming that each commu- 
nity would require an outlay of one hundred thousand dollars for 
its manufacturing purposes, and for these investments they should 
pay ^ve per cent, per annum — four hundred millions of English 
capital would be proRtably employed, and an interest of twenty 
millions of dollars be added annually to the national income, in- 
stead of a positive absorption of a hundred millions to feed them 
— and a hundred millions of negative diminution to the consump- 
tion of the country by their situation as paupers. You will say, 
however, that the capital of four hundred millions vested in Eng- 
land, would pay at least two and a half per cent. We will de- 
duct this, then, and yet be content with the result; the private 
capitalist makes twelve millions of dollars per annum, on the ap- 
propriation." 

" But, my dear sir^" asked the premier, " what would be the 
outfit and maintenance o( these people, preparatory to their capa- 
bility of producing this result ; the purchase of land — the trans- 
portation across the seas — the first year's support — all these things 
must be taken into consideration." 

" Why, sir, but little more than the positive and negative lots 
, they now occasion you," replied the Landgrave. " Assume the 
population to be exported at four millions, on four thousand colo- 
nies, and allow to each family one hundred acres of land. This 
item will give us eighty millions of dollars, where we pay one 
dollar per acre. Allovvm^ fifty dollars for each soul, or fifty 
thousand for each colony for transportation and settlement, and 
we will have two hundred millions more ; or two hundred and 
eighty millions in all. But this outlay at five per C/cnt., would 
yield fourteen millions per annum on the amount, and instead of 
oecoming a burthen, would be an investment by the state, and 
would, while the dividends remain unpaid, be a clear gain ; 
•welling still farther the enormous profit to the naother country." 

" What, would you suppose it possible for these colonies to pay 
back the monies advanced to them, and five per cent., while un^ 
paid ? you forget that we once shipped eighty thousand at a single 
venture,.and some twenty to thirty individuals were all that re-, 
mained to us af\er a few months only. Besides, what guarantee 
would capitalists have, that after each colony was landed, and 
even located upon its district, that it would not rebel, and thus 
jeopardize their ventures — human beings, sir, are a difficult mer- 
chandize to handle, they will not bear transportation." 

" It is," said the Landgrave, " for this very reason that there 
shcmld be a perfect understanding between the nations in which 
transactions of the kind are had ; and my object is now to settle 
the prelimiaariea of sach an arrangement. You will find though, 
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that there is as little difSeuIty here as in the procuring funds of 
capitalists who have them in surplus. In America, for example, out 
money is invested in lands, as will be the case in all new countries. 
These we seek to dispose of, and every provision necessary to the 
profitable employment of the property when sold would be made 
by law. Besides this, there is nothing more annoying to our popa* 
lation than emigration as now arranged ; it is thrown promiscu- 
ously upon our country, disturbing its police and effecting no per- 
manent object, for comparatively tew of the poor who emigrate can 
become independent producers." 

" And how would you obviate the risk proposed by legislation?' 
asked the minister. 

" 1 would incorporate all the colonies prepared to occupy Gve 
miles square of land j and thus render them subject to sue or be 
sued corporately or individually — the parts deserting, being thus 
brought immediately within the law. I would organise these athome 
that the internal affinity might be as close as possible, and when 
the advantages of combination are clearly understood, and the 
moral government fully appreciated, then, and only then embark 
them." 

" But how am I," asked the minister, *' to discover in this organ- 
ized emigration or tenanting of the earlh, the foundation of a re- 
public of wealth, which would be as beneficial to the mistress of 
the seas, as is the active operation of the political republic in whose 
service you have now the honor to be employed." 

•* I am prepared for you," replied the Landgrave. " Not one- 
fourth'of the United States territory is now even occupied by civil- 
ized man. Hundreds of millions of human beings are to become 
the tillers of this interminable tract' of country. Organize your 
f occupants as I have suggested — combining all the advantages of 
; civilization from the outset, and, by dividing the tract by twenty 
t thousand acres, you will have to a fraction the produce of labor 

I furnished by your English settlers from the number of these sec- 
tions which they will occupy. But from the nature of the case 
these operators afler having produced their commodities must have 
I them disseminated. It is here that your island queen ha:s the 
deepest interest ; she might well become the carrier for three-fourths 
'. of the civilized world. Let us take for example your four thou-* 
, sand colonies now laying at your doors at an enormous expense. 
Each one, if properly established, will produce at the close of the 
s year, one hundred thousand dollars worth of exports ; or an ag- 
f gregate of four hundred millions, almost as much as your manufac- 
y tures amount to at home. Extend the system to the districts of 
f the world over which your colonies now stretch, and see the re- 
•aft." 

"But, my dear sir, you do not see the falsity of your position," 
observed the premier ; " our colonies are now an expense to us, and 
there are many who are tinxious that ihe^ ^N^x^^vtoci^ twsssv^ ns* 
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fhew their independence as you have done, and break from wu 
Be assured then, that we are content with the present extent of 
our government" 

"Ah, here is where you are at fault," rejoined the Land gratre ; 
^I ask nothing of government, I ask ouly for the realization eom- 
mercially, of the advantages which you now possess, were they 
developed as I suggeBt. I contend that were your population 
placed in a situation to produce, they would lay the foundation of 
a republic of wealth, which would far exceed in importance to you 
as a nation, the political republic of which you are the mother. 
Plant them under a proper system of economy in relation to wealth, 
^and you will soon find that they will be as well prepared to take 
"care of themselves without your aid pecuniarily as they were before 
magisterially." 

"I see your distinction and appreciate it; but there is oae diflS- 
culty which you have not taken into consideration, and which," 
said the premier, " is an essential in the policies which we are now 
pursuing. You know that every thing turns upon ihe economy of 
wages ; we have now in England proper, some three hundred and 
odd persons to ihe square mile ; with this population our rate of 
wages is so low, that the utmost effort of your republic for instance, 
which will soon be our greatest rival, will never be able to com- 
pete against. If you take away from this peculiar advantage pos- 
sessed by us, we wi-ll be driven from the manufacturing markets of 
the world. We Scotchmen say that the pauper corps is a species 
of reserve, by which we can carry a point, when the enemy press- 
es too hard ; and they contend that we can affohrd to feed them for 
this especial duty. Besides, to shew you that you do not consolt 
your host in another great point of good policy — would .the four 
hundred millions sent to America for example, not be employed in 
fabricating those very articles which now constitute a large part of 
cwr manufacturing profit Take cotton for example, which em- 

f>loy8 one million o^ our people at present, and send their equiva- 
ent in paupers to your cotton country, equipped for manufacturing 
that raw material; what would be the result? loss of so much 
capitaiand labor judiciously employed here." 

'^ I am glad that you have allluded to the Scotch method of cal- 
culating," said Langdon. somewhat amused at the effect of cold 
climates upon the economy of whole nations of men. " I am always 
ready to plant the arithmetic of the Yankee by his side. You speak 
of holding the cotton trade; why, my dear sir, if you do not effect 
it by operating upon the principles for which 1 now contend, viz : 
send your indigent to work it at our plantations South, and thus 
deriving the profit on yo'ir investments ; before the century is ovcf, 
the Yankee will sink your Island into the Atlantic before he will 
suffer you to rob him of a port of that great staple. Why, sir, be- 
fore the twentieth century shall have been ushered into existenee 
ihe power o/* American capital, with the indomitable ambttioA «(? 
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ber people to back it, will, should the New Englander continue to 
ioerease bis manufacturing capital, and to concentrate a oiuney 
power upon the action of our government, be equal to the regula- 
tion of the commerce of the world. It i? to prevent this tendency — 
to keep the family of man balanced, that 1 seek to impress thcee 
•truths. Do you not observe that it is the only method by which 
this imporlant object can be gained — is not your own example the 
one that most clearly shews it. The march of wealth is more 
powerful than that of free institutions. In a few years your own 
government will not only be forced to open her ports to the ingress 
of corn, that the capital vested in manufacture might be made 
more profitable, for if En<rland become as it were the granary oC 
the world, as she is now the machine shop, it will enhance this 
branch of industry ; but she will gradually undermine her system 
of mixed representation, and every impulse will be that of wealth. 
Now are you any more prepared lor this — the object o f your Scotch 
neighbor for the last twenty years, lor it was as far back that -the 
scheme was proposed by him, than we are ? Will the landed pro- 
prietor, and the advocate of stable government consent to have the 
Islands of Great Britain sunk from thehr present exalted estate, 
where all the interests of society are equally subserved, and the 
population not centered in one mammoth city, to become the prey 
sooner or later of the combined opposition of man. We are no 
advocates in Ainerica for an incumbered trade ; we shall be re- 
joiced to see the profits of labor — wealth, flow as freely as the wa 
ters of the great deep; but rest assured that if England pierse- 
veree in her system of making (his wealth the curse, of her own peo- 
ple, and the envy of the world, she will find free trade the most fa- 
tal experiment she could ever have devised. No, sir ; we believe 
in America that the prosperity of each nation consists in her pos- 
seseing within herself all the advantages that nature has entitled 
her to, and that this is the great object of the republic of wealth for 
which I now negotiate. We contend that any distortion of this 
system by the iiSuence of wealth, government or the church, is a 
violation of the natur il rights of man, and if duly consiaered, is free 
game for opposition. You have already allowed this distortion to 
be carried too far; four millions of unhoused and illy fed human 
beings, out of a population of twenty odd millions, is too large a 
proportion, if the thing should be even allowed at all. Heretofore 
you have had no division on the merits of the great question ; your 
nobility have been content to vest their means in the general chan- 
nel — you have built up your Grosvener squares, and your crescents 
and your west ends, and thus been lulled to sleep by the shuttle 
ai^d the spinning jenny ; your sons have been satisfied with the 
pulpits — the posts of honor, and the pride of war ; and you saw not 
the inevitable tendency which the wealth of the country was taking 
to sap the very foundations upon which your political institutiotis 
stand, and afler them, that upon which i^ stands itselC" 
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" And it is your cepublic of wealth tiiat i» to stay this tendency 
you say," observed the minister ; ^* and if this be already in the 
hands of the enemy, how is the landed proprietor to obviate it — 
the game is up, we must only yield with a good grace." 

*'Nol at all," responded tlie energetic agent of the new world ; 
" man should never despair as long as he is in the defence of truth., 
Down with your Scotch idea of keeping an army of paupers as 
a corps of mechanical reserve — leach your sons to despise the 
ecclesiiistical, ihe govermenlal or martial service of a country, 
which U3ed these sacred and exalted offices to beggar their race, 
and to despoil their own estates — rescue your -funds from the 
grasp of the interested banker, and with a jusl devotion to the 
principles of wealth which 1 have explained, stop the current of 
depredation. My lord," exclaimed the American, with increasing 
enthusiasm, '* are you not all preparing to pounce with united 
force, upon the military people adjoining you — led on as they are, 
by a chieftain who has adopted the sword of government, instead 
of the purse of wealth, to etTect the forcible robbery of mankind? 
You have only to regard the man who would seize upon the latter 
means to cSect the same object, with like hostility, and wage war 
against him with the same weapon until he has been put down. 
As far as we arc concerned in America, we will unite with all our 
hearts and means, and we have an ample supply. You have 
only to make an open declaration and act upon it." 

The minister of the opposition, which was then on the side of 
the landed proprietor, regarded with surprise the perfect compre- 
hension of the political game that was then being enacted in Kng- 
iand, by the representative of America. " My dear sir," said he, 
**I find you a more daring race of people than we are ; but even 
should f assume your general principles— that all the interests of 
man should be equally fostered, and in every country»the same 
rale exist, I know not how I should intercept the rapid march of 
the mechanical interest of the devoted island. You say use the 
same weapon that it does ; we have it not to use; all of our landed 
estates are entailed, and our proprietors live generally up to their 
incomes. Remember that while a merchant or manufacturer can 
wear his drab, and be attended by a clerk merely, the nobility of 
England are obliged to maintain a very different appearance, or 
oar dependents would be scandalized." 

•* Ah, my dear sir," rejoined the Landgrave, " so did I in my 
pomp and circumstance regard the dignity conferred upon me by 
your good countryman, Locke ; but your troops in their march 
through my estates took the liberty of wresting from me some two 
or three hundred dependents, and I soon found that a Landgrave 
without an estate, had better buckle on his sabre and fly to the 
' rescue. 1 did so, and although I must confess it was rough work 
for a delicate hand, yet the resolution to do or die carried ail be- 
/are it; and here you see me, although no longer a Landgrave, 
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for we are despoiled of these idle titles by law, yet I am latili thd 
master of my estates, and by tbe effort made, showed io clearly 
to my fellow citizeas the importance of maintaining the landed 
proprietor, that I was chosen to represent them, in opposition to 
the most determined commercial combination. But you say yoa 
have no money power, and, therefore, the game is up ; did I not 
shew that money was not the only element of wealth ; that man 
was another item. I alluded to my becoming a soldier to recover: 
my property, and help to drive your forces from our soil. While - 
thus engaged I beciime disabled by a wound, and one of my old 
Oxford comrades attended rpe. I jeered him for his menial ser- 
vice, the son of a noble; and he told me that if the marquis, bi« 
father, would consent, that lie would equip a body of the tenantry: 
— get a fine, intelligent manufacturer to unite with him, and selling : 
his commission for machinery, set out for our new land, to emulate = 
me in a scheme which I have proposed for my now idle barony ; • 
and, as he has determined, so would I have oiners of your young : 
nobility." 

" I know your man," exclaimed the premier, " Dr. Ludlow, of 

the regiment. He will indeed carry outliis proposal, for 

his^ father has already assented, and will also join him in the - 
venture." 

"^ I am rejoiced to hear it," replied the Landgrave; " the southern 
states of America are precisely in the position of the nobility of ' 
England with relation to the war of wealth. This monster threat- 
ens to carry every thing before it in our confederacy, as it has 
heretofore done in England ; and although we make head agiunst 
it by the force of the ballot box, when it is too obtrusive in it« 
measures and alarms the people ; yet, as I said before, the power 
of government has little effect against the power of wealth, when 
this is intently engaged in its objects, or as a holy Jesuit of ray . 
acquaintance says, ' money will buy up president, people, and ' 
priest,' the only power to be excited against h, is its equiv- 
alent, labor. I say I am rejoiced to hear this, for I hail my 
comrade Ludlow, whom 1 once shot for his pride of purse, as a 
new emigrant, and a first in the cause of the republic of wealth. . 
The fellow will make a second Raleigh, for he works upon the 
spur of the higher principles of our nature. My lord, I trust that 
ihe beginning of the twentieth century will find America as far in 
advance of England on the subject of wealth, as she now is in the 
b^inning of the nineteeth, on the subject of governmentr" 

" And may it have the same tendency to unite the two people," 
added the minister, with warmth. " You will find me, sir, ever 
ready to entertain such measures as shall look to the connexion of " 
our island with the world ; and if the principles of mutual depend-o 
ence which you entertain, shall be clearly made out by the exper- 
iments which will, without doubt, be entered into, you will not - 
have more cause to complain of tlie government ol Ek^^W^^voi. x 
20 
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regard to wealth, than you now have in regard to liberal politicfil 
right. Our Island is dinerentlv situated from your extensive con- 
tinent, and only in this much doeB her freedonck differ from yours." 
" Adopt my plan," replied the Landgrave, '* and you will not 
have to complain of extent. Take your population, and its an- 
nual increase into consideration, with the capital which you pos- 
sess, and is not your little Island more extensive than any portion 
of the globe ? Your economists are right in saying. ' that national 
wealth is drawn principaliy from the production of the earth ;' 
now your capital is equal to land, whether situated in England or 
America ; for the one can purchase the other. Organize your 
emigrant colonies so as to appropriate these lands, paying you 
the interest on the investment, and you realize all that the most 
extensive nation can." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

PRANCE, OR A NATION GOVERNED BY ENTHUSIASM. 

Our travellers were not sorry when the Landgrave informed 
them that the people of England were loo prudent and far seeing, 
to allow of any one interest of the nation to swallow up all others. 
He had conversed freely with the merchant, ship owner, and land- 
lord, and they clearly understood the monopolizing spirit of the 
manufacturer. The former contended that trade had raised the 
character of the nation to its present point of distinction, and it 
would not be abandoned to the reprisal of the world by any ex- 
clusive policy of their government. The intelligent merchant was 
aware of the growing importance of the American confederacy, 
and his cosmopolitan character placed him above the short- 
sighted presumption ot the great mass of his fellow countrymen. 
He could clearly see the argument for which Langdon contended 
— the establishment of a general commercial and industrial un- 
derstanding, by which all the world should be placed in intimate 
connexion, and be made to produce the greatest possible amount 
of human comfort, both by physical and intellectual labor. He 
could clearly see that his fnterest lay in combining with the landed 
proprietor and ship owner, to oppose the inordinate tendency of 
the nation to manufacture. Suppose for a moment, as one of 
them contended, * that the looms or America, following the same 
course, should find that they could, by silencing those of England, 
obtain the markets of the rest of the world, what would be easier 
JSftan /or their influence in CongreBs lo excite the warlike spirit of 
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the nation, and engage it in hostilities against' oe. What could 
we do? soon their population will amount to a hundred millions 
of souls, and to attempt to carry the contest into their country 
would be fol^y, whilst they would crowd our seas with their navies; 
deranging our trade — crippling our shipping, and harrassing our 
coast. And who could blame them lor iti We made it a point ^ 
of war to keep them in a state of subjection, that we might bene^ 
fit by them ; they would only have to retaliate upon the sama 
principle, and that they will, is as true as that the Yankee is an 
improvement on the Scot. There can be little doubt that the 
policy of our Island is to preserve a just balance by the power of 
our wealth between nations, and not attempt to control by it. As 
the Landgrave Langdon says, we should give up all idea of fos- 
tering colonies of our own; let them go, or rather organize such a 
system of settlement upon the territories of the whole world as to 
make our capital essential to it ; the payment of the interest alone 
which would accrue, would give a general tendency of trade to 
concentrate here, and by a just and not unjust policy, con- 
stitute our Island the centre of a grand republic of wealth ; inde- 
pendent of all political governments, or all geographic limitations. 
He, who proposes to make this little Island, which is now over- 
stocked with people at twenty odd millions, cope with a republic 
of endless extern and incalculably rapid increase, knows nothing 
of the first principle of national prudence and forecast. As to the 
plan he suggests,' continued this travelled adviser, *I can say 
nothing. It involves questions of gnnoral considerations to which! 
have never devoted myself. But that it looks to the intellectual 
as well as physical development of the human character, is a 
quality which cannot be too liighly appreciated. From the slight 
observation which I have made in passing along the stream of 
life as a practical man, I can clearly say, that man is alone re- 
spectable — alone dignified — alone content, and at peace with him- 
self and his kind; who has been njade to think when young-^ 
whose intellectual faculties have been aroused. If there be- a 
crime for which a heavy retribution is to be rendered up, it is the 
neglect of our government in this essential regard. Our people, 
in the midst of the enlightenment of the age, are the most intel- 
lectually depraved of any section of the civilized world. We 
flatter ourselves that the improvement of the large proportion of 
the middle class, will make up for the ignorance of the lower, but 
this is idle ; London has only to become the rallying point for dis- 
sention, and we will find that the character of the French is not 
so different from that of the Engli«^h, but that a Jacobinical mob 
composed of the latter, with a field like Paris to act in, will make 
as little of the moral force of the middle classes, as our neighbors 
did of the physical force of the eens-d'armery. That her daily 
concentration of all the wealth of the three Islands, will soon give 
her this character, there can be little question > and vv^V\ ^^^k^fi)3lr 
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^^— lad been already abandoned — the second, ae he 
:^ the more civihzed portions of Europe, Boon 
:^~kte; and Rome was destined to become the 
fcr -Political and commercial power. It was for thia 
^^^^fc-ndgrave had first visited the holy see, and spoke 
cr-:^ so important a subject with the sovereign pon- 
^ :^.ad he made himself satisfied of the course the 
^ -• would take, when some years after the empe^ 
K^^ortuned him to make his ecclesiastical seat the 
■ -^c~-ich nation. If Napoleon then should determine 

^poral power with the spiritual dominion of the 
■^H^move his slate to Italy, and there develope his 

- Knc American agent was in hopes of finding the 
lined which he advocated, or of being enabled 

that fervour which belonged to him, and which 
-mience upon Napoleon. 

- "^we was introduced to the consul, his appearance 

great man in his favor ; and knowing full well 

^ ^^ich he entertained for military achievement, he 

fc=^ect of war as the most favorable for that after 

^ was resolved to effect. Napoleon soon found 

^5^ ifference between a discharge of blank cartridg- 

grape shot' " What," exclaimed he, at some 

the kind, " you know how I became leader of 

^ then — you have been in that short street, where 

^^^ bloody bones left their impression. And what 

^^ your country to the summary process of con- 

W You in America know nothing of war ; yours 

^K~~bunded on moral force principle. You must not 

■^ ^* ' e to Napoleon Bonaparte this great lesson in the 

^''^ se littleskirmishes where the tongue does not quite ^ 

"~2^» ^"^ ^^^ rioters would have recourse to more im- 

'^trrs. All that the science ol' war teaches for the sup- 

*" ^^^ ou must study, my friend And remember I 

— the.consul of France — * the whiff of grape shot 

^ k cartridges, if you please.'" 

^^ saw that this woulcl not do ; that to be listened 

=^e must stand upon a more advantageous ground 

■^^^^ of a country which reserved its military prow- 

The affair of Genet had just been arranged with 

^-^rnnient, and he knew that the course pursued by 

cy had been bold and decided. But he did not 

laim to personal respect here ; he had been en- 

;gle for independence and had been wounded — 

ougb. 

le, " America is but a portion of this sinful world 

ar me will always suffer from the ravages of 

^who know so well its Co^tjalvt.^ V^ v^^^ "^ssijas^^Nsi*.^ 
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trophe in England like that of France, it will not be a mere quea- 
tion, *of who shall rule over the people?' bui ^of which of the 
nations of the world should become ihe possessor of the spoil?' 
Rest assured, gentlemen, that it is the the interest of trade lo unite 
with that policy which will spread the advantages- of civilization, 
and not contract them.' 

But it was not these declarations of good sense, that gave most 
satisfaction to the American agent ; it was the actual experiment 

, entered into by a resectable party of the most distinguished no- 
bility of the country. Their purchases had been already com- 
menced in land, and they were now preparing for their most 
effectual occupation. The utmost pains had oeen taken by Ralph- 
ton, who had now completed his own arrangements, to instruct 
them in th« details of a colonial organization ; and by the return 
of the Landgrave from France, where his mission would be 
closed, several interesting young men would accompany them 

^ome to prepare for the charge of well organized colonies. Father 
Duane'e work had been published too, andjhis was so full on all 
points, that the trouble now only consisted in making careful se- 
lections for the first experiments. As might be supposed, the 
Jesuit's treatise was intended for adoption upon principles of char- 
ity alone, and the chief care made to devolve upon the eccleeiae- 
fical functionaries of the most popular parts of the old world ; but 
the system was equally applicable as an invest n\ont on the part 
of capitalists, and the proj^t was of essential service to the great 
number, who found it a species of text book of colonization. 

But the attentive reader will ask, Svhat would carry our negotia- 
tor to France, a courftry then delivered up to all the horrors of 
political doubt and distraction ?' Napoleon Bonaparte had jtfet 
returned from settling the affairs of Italy, and from the care which 
he took in its political organization, the American statesman saw 
clearly that this powerful man — let his course be what it might in 
relation to France, was resolved to construct such a system of 
government for the former mistress of the world, as to make her 
realize the same destiny for the future. It was, therefore, expe- 
dient to discover as nearly as possible, the plans that would be 
adopted as to commerce, that our government might be enabled 
to calculate with certainty upon his course, whether he remained 
and made himself master of France, or transferred his power to 
Italy. The Landgrave had formed his own opinions, and they 
were decidedly in mvor of the latter policy. These he founded 
chiefly upon the singular expedition or the chief to Egypt. While 
intent upon carving out an exalted destiny for himself, his compre- 
hensive mind look in the entire policy of the world, and the mouth c4 
the Nile — the straits of the Bosphorus, or the capital of the old world 
Rome, were the moat eligible points for Empire. Already had hie 
mind grasped the possibility of uniiing by the isthmus of Suez, 

Europe witb Asia, and with this v\evi lV\^ fitst ^oint was the moflf 
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important. This had been already abandoned — the second, as he 
secured power in the more civihzed portions of Europe, sooa 
shared the eaine fate; and Rome was destined to become the 
seat of rehgious!, political and commercial power. It was for this 
reason that the Landgrave had first visited the holy see, and spoke 
with confidence on so important a subject with the sovereign pon- 
tiff; and already had he made himself satisfied of the course the 
head of the church would take, when some years after the empe^* 
ror of France, importuned him to make his ecclesiastical seat the 
capitiil of the French nation. If Napoleon then should determine 
to identify his temporal power with the spiritual dominion of the 
church, he must remove his state to Italy, and there develope hia 
plans. In these, the American agent was in hopes of finding the 
same views entertained which he advocated, or of being enabled 
to impress them by that fervour which belonged to him, and which 
always had its influence upon Napoleon. 

When Landgrave was introduced to the consul, his appearance 
prepossessed this great man in his favor ; and knowing full weU 
the predeliction which he entertained for military achievement, he 
introduced the subject of war as the most favorable for that after 
intimacy which he was resolved to effect. Napoleon soon found 
that he knew the difference between a discharge of blank cartridg- 
es and a * whiff of grape shot' "What," exclaimed he, at some 
happy allusion of the kind, " you know how I became leader of 
this restless people then — you have been in that short street, where 
the hard shells and bloody bones left their impression. And what 
said the cttizens of your country to the summary process of con- 
sulting with mobs ? You ki America know nothing of war ; yours 
is a civilian state, founded on moral force principle. You must not 
forget that yjou owe to Napoleon Bonaparte this great lesson in the 
artof managing those littleskirmishes where the tongue does not quite ^ 
make noise enough, and the rioters would have recourse to more im- 
pressive arguments. All that the science of war teaches for the sup- 
pression of mobs you must study, my friend And rememher I 
say this lesson of the.consul of France — *the whiff of grape shot 
first, then the blank cartridges, if you please.'" 

The Landgrave saw that this woulcl not do ; that to be listened 
to by the warrior he must stand upon a more advantageous ground 
than the champion of a country which reserved its military prow- 
ess for mobs only. The affair of Genet had just been arranged with 
the French government, and he knew that the course pursued by 
the new confederacy had been bold and decided. But he did not 
intend to rest his claim to personal respect here ; he had been en- 
gaged in the struggle for independence and had been wounded — 
th.s was capital enough. 

" Consul," said he, " America is but a portion of this sinful world 
of ours, which 1 fear me will always suffer from the ravages of 
war ; unless you, who know so well its fatality to ^n^\^ >2Ki\^^\^^ 
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trophe in England like that of France, it will not be a mere quea- 
tion, » of who shall rule over the people T but * of which of the 
nations of the world should become ihe possessor of the spoil?' 
Rest assured, gentlemen, that it is the the interest of trade to unite 
with that policy which will spread the advantages- of civilization, 
and not contract them.' 

But it was not these declarations of good sense, that gave most 
satisfaction to the American agent ; it was the actual experiment 

, entered into by a resectable party of the most distinguished no- 
bility of the country. Their purchases had been already com- 
menced in land, and they were now preparing for their most 
effectual occupation. The utmost pains had oeen taken by Ralph- 
ton, who had now completed his own arrangements, to instruct 
them in th« details of a colonial organization ; and by the return 
of the Landgrave from France, where his mission would be 
closed, several interesting young men would accompany them 
^ome to prepare for the charge of well organized colonies. Father 
Duane's work had been published too, andjhis was so full on all 
points, that the trouble now only consisted in making careful se- 
lections for the first experiments. As might be supposed, the 
Jesuit's treatise was intended for adoption upon principles of char- 
ity alone, and the chief care made to devolve upon the eccleeias- 
fical functionaries of the most popular parts of the old world ; but 
the system was equally applicable as an invest n\ont on the part 
of capitalists, and the proj^t was of essential service to the great 
number, who found it a species of text book of colonization. 

But the attentive reader will ask, Svhat would carry our negotia- 
tor to France, a courftry then delivered up to all the horrors of 
political doubt and distraction?' Napoleon Bonaparte had just 
returned from settling the affairs of Italy, and from the care which 
he took in its political organization, the American statesman saw 
clearly that this powerful man — let his course be what it might in 
relation to France, was resolved to construct such a system of 
government for the former mistress of the world, as to make her 
realize the same destiny for the future. It was, therefore, expe- 
dient to discover as nearly as possible, the plans that would be 
adopted as to commerce, that our government might be enabled 
to calculate with certainty upon his course, whether he remained 
and made himself master of France, or transferred his power to 
Italy. The Landgrave had formed his own opinions, and they 
were decidedly in ^vor of the latter policy. These he founded 
chiefly upon the singular expedition or the chief to Egypt. While 
intent upon carving out an exalted destiny for himself his compre- 
hensive mind look in the entire policy of the world, and the mouth b< 
the Nile — the straits of the Bosphorus, or the capital of the old world 
Rome, were the moat eligible points for Empire. Already had hie 
mind grasped the possibility of uniiing by the isthmus of Suez, 

Europe with Afia, and with this view lV\^ ftrst ^oint was the most 
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important. This had been already abandoned — the second, as he 
secured power in the more civih'zed portions of Europe, Boon 
shared the same fate; and Rome was destined to become the 
seat of rehgiou::, political and commercial power. It was for this 
reason thai the Landgrave had first visited the holy see, and spoke 
with confidence on so important a subject with the sovereign pon- 
tiff; and already had he made himself satisfied of the course the 
head of the church would take, when some years after the empe- 
ror of France, importuned him to make his ecclesiastical seat the 
capital of the French nation. If Napoleon then should determine 
to identify his temporal power with the spiritual dominion of the. 
church, he must remove his slate to Italy, and there develope hia 
plans. In these, the American agent was in hopes of finding the 
same views entertained which he advocated, or of being enabled 
to impress them by that fervour which belonged to him, and which 
always had its influence upon Napoleon. 

When Landgrave was introduced to the consul, his appearance 
prepossessed this great man in his favor ; and knowing full well 
the predeliction which he entertained for military achievement, he 
introduced the subject of war as the most favorable for that after 
intimacy which he was resolved to effect. Napoleon soon found 
that he knew the difference between a discharge of blank cartridg- 
es and a * whiff of grape shot.' "What," exclaimed he, at some 
happy allusion of the kind, " you know how I became leader of 
this restless people then — you have been in that short street, where 
the hard shells and bloody bones left their impression. And what 
said the citizens of your country to the summary process of con- 
sulting with mobs? You in America know nothing of war ; yours 
is a civilian state, founded on moral force principle. You must not 
forget that yjou owe to Napoleon Bonaparte this great lesson in the 
art of managing those little skirmishes where the tongue does not quite ^ 
make noise enough, and the rioters would have recourse to more im- 
pressive arguments. All that the science of war teaches for the sup- 
pression of mobs you must study, my friend And remember I 
say this lesson of the.consul of France—* the whiff of grape shot 
first, then the blank cartridges, if you please.'" 

The Landgrave saw that this would not do ; that to be listened 
to by the warrior he must stand upon a more advantageous ground 
than the champion of a country which reserved its military prow- 
ess for mobs only. The affair of Genet had just been arranged with 
the French government, and he knew that the course pursued by 
the new confederacy had been bold and decided. But he did not 
intend to rest his claim to personal respect here ; he had been en- 
gaged in the struggle for independence and had been wounded — 
th.s was capital enough. 

" Consul," said he, " America is but a portion of this sinful world 
of ours, which 1 fear me will always suffer from the ravages of 
war; unless you, who know so well its fatality to «>ie.T^ >5Ni\>i%\^*A 
20* 
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trophe in England like that of France, it will not be a mere quea- 
tion, *of who shall rule over the people?' but ^of which of the 
nations of the world should become ihe possessor of the spoil ?' 
Rest assured, gentlemen, that it is the the interest of trade lo unite 
with that policy which will spread the advantages- of civilization, 
and not contract them.' 

But It was not these declarations of good sense, that gave most 
satisfaction to the American agent ; it was the actual experiment 

, entered into by a resectable party of the most distinguished no- 
bility of the country. Their purchases had been already com- 
menced in land, and they were now preparing for their most 
effectual occupation. The utmost pains had oeen taken by Ralph- 
ton, who had now completed his own arrangements, to instruct 
them in th« details of a colonial organization ; and by the return 
of the Landgrave from France, where his mission would be 
closed, several interesting young men would accompany them 
^ome to prepare for the charge of well organized colonies. Father 
Daane's work had been published too, and^this was so full on all 
points, that the trouble now only consisted in making careful se- 
lections for the first experiments. As might be supposed, the 
Jesuit's treatise was intended for adoption upon principles of char- 
ity alone, and the chief care made to devolve upon tne ecclesias- 
fical functionaries of the most popular parts of the old world ; but 
the system was equally applicable as an invest mont on the part 
of capitalists, and the proj^t was of essential service to the great 
number, who found it a species of text book of colonization. 

But the attentive reader will ask, Svhat would carry our negotia- 
tor lo France, a courftry then delivered up to all the horrors of 
political doubt and distraction?' Napoleon Bonaparte had jaVt 
returned from settling the aflTairs of Italy, and from the care which 
he took in its political organization, the American statesman saw 
clearly that this powerful man— let his course be what it might in 
relation to France, was resolved to construct such a system of 
government for the former mistress of the world, as to make her 
realize the same destiny for the future. It was, therefore, expe- 
dient to discover as nearly as possible, the plans that would be 
adopted as to commerce, that our government might be enabled 
to calculate with certainty upon his course, whether he remained 
and made himself master of France, or transferred his power to 
Italy. The Landgrave had formed his own opinions, and they 
were decidedly in &vor of the latter policy. These he founded 
chiefly upon the singular expedition or the chief to Egypt. While 
intent upon carving out an exalted destiny for himself, his compre- 
hensive mind look in the entire policy of the world, and the mouth c4 
the Nile — the straits of the Bosphorus, or the capital of the old world 
Rome, were the moat eligible points for Empire. Already had hie 
mind grasped the possibility of unliing by the isthmus of Suez, 

Europe with Asia, and with this v\evi lV\^ first ^oint was tlie most 
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important. This had been already abandoned — the second, as he 
secured power in tiie more civilized portions of Europe, Boon 
shared the same fate; and Rome was destined to become the 
seat of ^eligiou^', political and commercial power. It was for this 
reason thai the Landgrave had first visited the holy see, and spoke 
with confidence on so important a subject with the sovereign pon- 
tiff; and already had he made himself satisfied of the course the 
head of the church would take, when some years after the empe^ 
ror of France, importuned him to make his ecclesiastical seat the 
capital of the French nation. If Napoleon then should determine 
to identify his temporal power with the spiritual dominion of the 
church, he must remove his state to Italy, and there develope his 
plans. In these, the American agent was in hopes of finding the 
same views entertained which he advocated, or of being enabled 
to impress them by that fervour which belonged to him, and which 
always had its influence upon Napoleon. 

When Landgrave was introduced to the consul, his appearance 
prepossessed this great man in his favor ; and knowing full well 
the predeliction which he entertained for military achievement, he 
introduced the subject of war as the most favorable for that after 
intimacy which he was resolved to effect. Napoleon soon found 
that he knew the difference between a discharge of blank cartridg- 
es and a * whitT of grape shot' "What," exclaimed he, at some 
happy allusion of the kind, " you know how I became leader of 
this restless people then — you have been in that short street, where 
the hard shells and bloody bones left their impression. And what 
said the citizens of your country to the summary process of con- 
sulting with mobs ? You in America know nothing of war ; yours 
is a civilian state, founded on moral force principle. You must not 
forget that yx}u owe to Napoleon Bonaparte this great lesson in the 
artof managing those littleskirmishes where the tongue does not quite ^ 
make noise enough, and the rioters would have recourse to more im- 
pressive arguments. All that the science of war teaches for the sup- 
pression of mobs you must study, my friend And remember I 
say this lesson of the.consul of France — * the whiflf of grape shot 
first, then the blank cartridges, if you please.'" 

The Landgrave saw that this would not do ; that to be listened 
to by the warrior he must stand upon a more advantageous ground 
than the champion of a country which reserved its military prow- 
ess for mobs only. The affair of Genet had just been arranged with 
the French ffovernnient, and he knew that the course pursued by 
the new confederacy had been bold and decided. But he did not 
intend to rest his claim to personal respect here ; he had been en- 
gaged in the struggle for independence and had been wounded — 
th.s was capital enough. 

" Consul," said he, " America is but a portion of this sinful world 
of ours, which 1 fear me will always suffer from the ravages of 
war; unless you, who know so well its fatality to «M«i\^ >5Ni\>i^\^^ 
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trophe in England like that of France, it will not be a mere qucb- 
tion, * of who ehall rule over the people V but * of which of the 
nations of the world should become ihe possessor of the spoil?' 
Rest assured, gentlemen, that it is the the interest of trade lo unite 
with that policy which will spread the advantages- of civilization, 
and not contract them.' 

But it was not these declarations of good sense, that gave most 
satisfaction to the American agent ; it was the actual experiment 

, entered into by a resectable party of the most distinguished no- 
bility of the country. Their purchases had been already com- 
menced in land, and they were now preparing for their most 
effectual occupation. The utmost pains had oeen taken by Ralph- 
ton, who had now completed his own arrangements, to instruct 
Ihem in th« details of a colonial organization ; and by the return 
of the Landgrave from France, where his mission would be 
closed, several interesting young men would accompany them 
^ome to prepare for the charge of well organized colonies. Father 
Daane's work had been published too, and^tbis was so full on all 
points, that the trouble now only consisted in making careful se- 
lections for the first experiments. As might be supposed, the 
Jesuit's treatise was intended for adoption upon principles of char- 
ity alone, and the chief care made to devolve upon the ecclesias- 
fical functionaries of the most popular parts of the old world ; but 
the system was equally applicable as an investmont on the part 
of capitalists, and the proj^t was of essential service to the great 
number, who found it a species of text book of colonization. 

But the attentive reader will ask, Svhat would carry our negotia- 
tor lo France, a courftry then delivered up to all the horrors of 
political doubt and distraction?' Napoleon Bonaparte had jtfet 
returned from settling the affairs of Italy, and from the care which 
he took in its political organization, the American statesman saw 
clearly that this powerful man — let his course be what it might in 
relation to France, was resolved to construct such a system of 
government for the former mistress of the world, as to make her 
realize the same destiny for the future. It was, therefore, expe- 
dient to discover as nearly as possible, the plans that would be 
adopted as to commerce, that our government might be enabled 
to calculate with certainty upon his course, whether he remained 
and made himself master of France, or transferred his power to 
Italy. The Landgrave had formed his own opinions, and they 
were decidedly in Rivor of the latter policy. These he founded 
chiefly upon the singular expedition or the chief to Egypt. While 
intent upon carving out an exalted destiny for himself, his compre- 
hensive mind look in the entire policy of the world, and the mouth hi 
the Nile — the straits of the Bosphorus. or the capital of the old world 
Rome, were the moat eligible points for Empire. Already had hie 
mind grasped the possibility of uniting by the isthmus of Suez, 

Europe with Abis, and with this v\evi \V\^ fitst ^oint was the most 
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important. This had been already abandoned — the second, as he 
secured power in the more civilized portions of Europe, Boon 
shared the same fate; and Rome was destined to become the 
seat of religious, political and commercial power. It was for this 
reason that the Landgrave had first visited the holy see, and spoke 
with confidence on so important a subject with the sovereign pon- 
tiff; and already had he made himself satisfied of the course the 
head of the church would take, when some years after the emper 
ror of France, importuned him to make his ecclesiastical seat the 
capital of the French nation. If Napoleon then should determine 
to identify his temporal power with the spiritual dominion of the 
church, he must remove his state to Italy, and there develope hia 
plans. In these, the American agent was in hopes of finding the 
same views entertained which he advocated, or of being enabled 
to impress them by that fervour which belonged to him, and which 
always had its influence upon Napoleon. 

When Landgrave was introduced to the consul, his appearance 
prepossessed this great man in his favor ; and knowing full weU 
the predeliction which he entertained for military achievement, he 
introduced the subject of war as the most favorable for that after 
intimacy which he was resolved to effect. Napoleon soon found 
that he knew the difference between a discharge of blank cartridg- 
es and a * whitTof grape shot.' "What," exclaimed he, at some 
happy allusion of the kind, " you know how I became leader of 
this restless people then — you have been in that short street, where 
the hard shells and bloody bones left their impression. And what 
said the citizens of your country to the summary process of con- 
sulting with mobs? You in America know nothing of war ; yours 
is a civilian state, founded on moral force principle. You must not 
Ibrget that yjou owe to Napoleon Bonaparte this great lesson in the 
artof managing those littleskirmishes where the tongue does not qiiite ^ 
make noise enough, and the rioters would have recourse to more im- 
pressive arguments. All that the science of war teaches for the sup- 
pression of mobs you must study, my friend And remember I 
say this lesson of the^consul of France — * the whiflf of grape shot 
first, then the blank cartridges, if you please.' " 

The Landgrave saw that this would not do ; that to be listened 
to by the warrior he must stand upon a more advantageous ground 
than the champion of a country which reserved its military prow- 
ess for mobs only. The affair of Genet had just been arranged with 
the French government, and he knew that the course pursued by 
the new confederacy had been bold and decided. But he did not 
intend to rest his claim to personal respect here ; he had been en- 
gaged in the struggle for independence and had been wounded — 
th.s was capital enough. 

" Consul," said he, " America is but a portion of this sinful world 
of ours, which 1 fear me will always suffer from the ravages of 
war J unless you, who know so well its fatality to «m^t^ >&i«!w^\^iA 
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trophe in England like that of France, it will not be a mere quea- 
tion, *of who shall rule over the people?' bui 'of which of the 
nations of the world should become ihe possessor of the spoil?' 
Rest assured, gentlemen, that it is the the interest of trade to unite 
with that policy which will spread the advantages- of civilization, 
and not contract them.' 

But it was not these declarations of good sense, that gave most 
satisfaction to the American agent ; it was the actual experiment 
, entered into by a resectable party of the most distinguished no- 
bility of the country. Their purchases had been already com- 
menced in land, and they were now preparing for their most 
effectual occupation. The utmost pains had oeen taken by Ralph- 
ton, who had now completed his own arrangements, to instruct 
them in th« details of a colonial organization ; and by the return 
of the Landgrave from France, where his mission would be 
closed, several interesting young men would accompany them 
^ome to prepare for the charge of well organized colonies. Father 
Daane's work had been published too, and, this was so full on all 
points, that the trouble now only consisted in making careful se- 
lections for the first experiments. As might be supposed, the 
Jesuit's treatise was intended for adoption upon principles of char- 
ity alone, and the chief care made to devolve upon the ecclesias- 
fical functionaries of the most popular parts of the old world ; but 
the system was equally applicable as an investn^ont on the part 
of capitalists, and the proj^t was of essential service to the great 
number, who found it a species of text book of colonization. 

But the attentive reader will ask, Svhat would carry our negotia- 
tor to France, a courftry then delivered up to all the horrors of 
political doubt and distraction V Napoleon Bonaparte had just 
returned from settling the affairs of Italy, and from the care which 
he took in its political organization, the American statesman saw 
clearly that this powerful man — let his course be what it might io 
relation to France, was resolved to construct such a system of 
government for the former mistress of the world, as to make her 
realize the same destiny for the future. It was, therefore, expe- 
dient to discover as nearly as possible, the plans that would be 
adopted as to commerce, that our government might be enabled 
to calculate with certainty upon his course, whether he remained 
and made himself master of France, or transferred his power to 
Italy. The Landorrave had formed his own opinions, and they 
were decidedly In mvor of the latter policy. These he founded 
chiefly upon the singular expedition of the chief to Egypt. While 
intent upon carving out an exalted destiny for himself, his compre- 
hensive mind look in the entire policy of the world, and the mouth (A 
the Nile — the straits of the Bosphorus, or the capital of the old world 
Rome, were the moat eligible points for Empire. Already had his 
mind grasped the possibility of uniting by the isthmus of Suez, 
Europe with Asia, and with this v\evi \\\^ ftv^t ^oint was the most 
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important. This had been already abandoned — the second, as he 
secured power in the more civilized portions of Europe, soon 
shared the same fate; and Rome was destined to become the 
seat of religious^ political and commercial power. It was for thi» 
reason that the Landgrave had first visited the holy see, and spoke 
with confidence on so important a subject with the sovereign pon- 
tiff; and already had he made himself satisfied of the course the 
head of the church would take, when some years after the emper 
ror of France, importuned him to make his ecclesiastical seat the 
capital of the French nation. If Napoleon then should determine 
to identify his temporal power with the spiritual dominion of the. 
church, he must remove his state to Italy, and there develope his 
plans. In these, the American agent was in hopes of finding the 
same views entertained which he advocated, or of being enabled 
to impress them by that fervour which belonged to him, and which 
always had its influence upon Napoleon. 

When Landgrave was introduced to the consul, his appearance 
prepossessed this great man in his favor ; and knowing full weU 
the predeliction which he entertained for military achievement, he 
introduced the subject of war as the most favorable for that after 
intimacy which he was resolved to effect. Napoleon soon found 
that he knew the difference between a discharge of blank cartridg- 
es and a * whiff of grape shot' "What," exclaimed he, at some 
happy allusion of the kind, " you know how I became leader of 
this restless people then — you have been in that short street, where 
the hard shells and bloody bones left their impression. And what 
said the citizens of your country to the summary process of con- 
sulting with mobs? You in America know nothing of war ; yours 
is a civilian state, founded on moral force principle. You must not 
forget that yjou owe to Napoleon Bonaparte this great lesson in the 
artof managing those littleskirmishes where the tonguedoes not quite ^ 
make noise enough, and the rioters would have recourse to more im- 
pressive arguments. All that the science of war teaches for the sup- 
pression of mobs you must study, my friend And remember I 
say this lesson of the, consul of France — * the whiff of grape shot 
first, then the blank cartridges, if you please.' " 

The Landgrave saw that this woulcl not do ; that to be listened 
to by the warrior he must stand upon a more advantageous ground 
than the champion of a country which reserved its military prow- 
ess for mobs only. The affair of Genet had just been arranged with 
the French ffovernment, and he knew that the course pursued by 
the new coniederacy had been bold and decided. But he did not 
intend to rest his claim to personal respect here ; he had been en- 
gaged in the struggle for independence and had been wounded — 
th.s was capital enough. 

" Consul," said he, " America is but a portion of this sinful world 
of ours, which 1 fear me will always suffer from the ravages of 
war ; unless you, who know so well its fatality to ^m^t-^ >5Ni\>i^\^Vi 
20* 
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peace and political grandeur, shall set the example, and all nations 
» fellow it. But while rav country is in the midst ofhelligercnts and the 
; fpterests and rights oi her people exposed to them, she knows how lo 

• maintain her part; and more than this, points to her stand for na- 
: tional independence, as the best possible guarantee. We intend 

to exert moral force prinriples at home, but this is because we are 
' enlightened enough to appreciate them there, — abroad, we will 

have recourse to the arguments that are most effective with semi- 
: tavages." 

Napoleon looked at the cifizen of the new world with surprise — 

• eould this be (he feeling of the American masses? could a whole 
people be brought to appreciate themselves so highly as to be ca- 
pable of reserving their valor for the enemies of their nation alone, 

: Hving at peace with themselves? "You speak like a brave man, 
flir; have you learned your lessons jn the camp. I like your peo- 
ple if you represent them." 

The Landgrave smiled, and pointed to his wound. *' There are 
few who come out of a revolutionary war, knowing its solemn im- 
port, without some token to remember its intrinsic value ; the blood 
of the founder of a new and improved field for man to act in, is too 

: precious to be wiped out in a day." 

The earnest man's brow bent at the simple citizen of a free 

■ eountry, where all men were content with the performance of their - 
respective duties, and aspired to nothing more; he looked as it 
were into his inmost thoughts, and seemed to divine there the dif- 
ficulties with which he had to contend, and at the same lime the 
nobility of the part he might pursue. He pondered (or a moment, 
and then seating himself by the Landgrave, said calmly, "Ameri- 
ca expects me to follow the example of her Washington. I would 

• do it if I could, but this is all. France did not win her freedom by 
^ ftiartial deeds against a common enemy ; she gained it by internal 

strife — petty enemy against petty enemy — intrigue against in- 
irigue. Would that like the unfortunate cats of old, they had been 
- bagged until all these had been nmtually destroyed ; but this is 
not the case. Frenchmen are restless, and if allowed to breathe for 
a moment, the ills of yesterday would be the quarrel of to-day; 

• there is no peace for France. Look you, Mr. American, there Is 
one simple watchword by which I can Jiope to effect any thing for 

-the permanent welfare of man through the instrumentality of 
. France ; it is to merge her domestic character in her old martial 
one. It is an endless business, and I can scarcely see where the 
thing will cease ; but yet, there is no alternative.'' 

** But may you not throw France into such a position as that 
while one portion is employed in the field, the other is engaged in 
advancing her internal state ; you know not how rapidly a free peo- 
ple improve." 

"Ah J friend, not bo easy," replied the powerful man of the day, 
'^io make a Of^w neoole of the French*, I must remodel her indus- 
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trial system — I must make her manufacture for herself— I must 
withdraw from my neighbors across the channel the industries 
which they have seized upon. I see, sir, that yo\ir people of Ameri- 
ca will never understand my position." 

*^ And cannot tliis division be effected by other means than tho«e 
you propose ?" inquired the commercial agent. " Can you not re- 
model the domestic system, making each department complete 
within itself. Your means are infinite to produce whatever domes' 
tic state you please." 

"Ah, ray kind sir, you may adopt moderate remedies with a new 
country and in a limited way, but when a whole body politic is 
diseased, the only method is by the use of alterative medicines. ' 
I am going to make her conquer her independence too," exclaimed 
the confident military chieftain, "and in the face of the whole workl; 
and then when all are submissive, and a new score to be run up, 
why France may enter into the contest with better principles of na- 
tional organization. Ah, sir, as long as my neighbor keeps shop 
for the whole race of man, and charges what commission she pleas- 
es, it is impossible for the people of France or any other covmtry 
to contend. Do you want to know my plan, sir ? I will with thie 
martial population of this small portion of the globe — not much 
larger than two of your federal states — induce all the crowned 
heads of Europe to wage a commercial war against monopo^ 
ly. I would prefer a war of conquest, but this may be imprac- 
ticable, hence I can promise myaelf the first only. Well I will 
shut up all the ports of the world against the shipping of the busy 
islander, and when he is tired of looking at his wares and no one 
to purchase, he will forswear the English fogs and mists, as unfa- 
vorable to his craft, and fly into the arms of those who will employ 
him with most profit. At this juncture, the policies and character 
of the French nation may be cha^nged — her cities may be filled 
with looms and spinning jennies, and her planes with something 
more substantial than wines and wine presses ; but it is only by 
these radical measures, sir, I assure you." 

"It is an awful idea," observed the Landgrave, "there will be 
a destruction of millions surely. Andean this be the only method 
by which the destiny of the old world is to be lashioned into some- 
thing more like justice to the masses of its human population ? 
Cannot there be a republic of wealth in which the nations stand- 
ing shall be estimated by the industry ol her people, and not by 
the physical force which they may be enabled, by the use of mo- 
ney to exert ? It is not by the strong arm of government that the 
calculation of human interests is to be settled, but by the wisdom of 
the people ; make France turn her attention to manufacture by pre- 
mium, by encouragement, by enlightening her." 

" Idle, idle, Mr. American, it is impossible to change the habits 
of a people ; the only possible plan is to import the material yOQ 
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r€q.uire. If you have too many vintagers, send them off, ami bring 
in exactly what you want; this is the only method." 

" And why not let us have some of these wine makers in Ameri- 
ca, and bring over your English factorer by premium, to take their 
places ; it would cost half the amount of money and save the ex- 
penditure of life?" 

" And for the simplest reason in the world," replied the expe- 
rienced statesman as well as warrior, "theact will require the vote 
of wise legislators, and the appropriation of large.sums of money. 
Neither of these things can be had. Now 1 am enough for the di- 
rection ol the first plan, and men are more easily found in France 
than treasure.^ No, sir, the thing is fixed, I must create your com- 
mercial commonwealth by destroying the great commercial tyrant 
first. Your people are too young to take a hand in this venture 
of mine for tne interest of the world ; but if I succeed, you will be 
prepared to place me alongside of your Washington, I hope — the 
founder of a grand republic of wealth. If I fail, you will give me 
an asylum at least — will you not ?" 

The Landgrave looked with admiration at the bold conceiver, 
and equally bold operator. He knew that he had commenced life 
a republican, and that such minds as Napoleon's were not given to 
change, but how few would ^ive him credit (or the grand game 
that he now proposed to play with the national interests of the old 
world. He had just visited the diflerent courts that the chieftain 
proposed to act upon, and he knew their firm convictions on the 
subject of republican governments, and particularly that of France. 
He knew that every act of the leader or this martial people would 
be attributed to ambition, and he parted with him, feeling confi- 
dent that physical force was only admissible in the delensive-^it 
could never bring conviction to the mind of individual or nation. 
As for the detail of his plans for effecting the same object by the 
aid of close calculation, he refrained altogether from touching upon 
them ; and satisfied himself with interesting a party of French emi- 
grants near Bordeaux to enrol themselves for a similar district of 
Georgia, after father Duane's proj^t. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE RETURN — RECEPTION BY FATHER DUANE AT 
THE NEW VILLAGE \ AND CONCLUSION. 



* The arrival of the Landgrave and his party at home, was 
haWedi by many a new actor on the busy stage of life 5 and the 
eye of the experienced traveller could detect many a change, 
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even in the features of the country itself. The economy of a 
Locke had been displaced by that of a Franklin, and as the car- 
riage glided rapidly along the now grass grown roads of the Ash- 
ley — the attention was painfully attracted to park after park, de- 
serted and forlorn. • 

** What is all this, Ralphton," exclaimed the astonished Land- 
grave, " have our free institutions buried Carolina ; where are the 

M s ? this was their entrance. Where are the I dff,9 

that wretched pile of ruins cannot declare the fate of the former 

distinguished proprietoj*. The B n's — the R t's — afl 

gone ; what can it mean?" A servant, whom they all recognized 
as the butler of one of the old estates, was patsing by ; the 
carriage was stopped, and a thousand inquiries made of him when 
safely seated by the driver. 

" Ah master," replied the veteran, " we are all busy, sir ; only a 
few of us old crones, are left here to keep the hearth warm as 
lon^ as possible — the river swamps, sir — the river swamps have 
drawn off all the blacks, and the whites have taken to the whig, 
sir. We don't see master except for a few weeks in winter." 

"And what do they find to do with the river swamps?" asked 
Ralphton. 

" Rice, sir, rice. Money is all the go; and what with cotton 
and rice, we don't have much time for the pleasures of this world." 

" And what do the gentry do at the north, old man," inquired 
Mrs. Langdon; "are there no amusements left in Charleston?" 

" None marm, none ; they say fashion follows ther purse, and the 
purse follows trade, and trade follows the most people, and the 
most people follow the north climate, madam ; at least, mistrewi 
says so, and you know that she understands these things." 

" And is every thing dead then, old man ?" asked the Land- 
grave, with st^me despair ; " what is become of Dorchester — the 
roads are growing up ; why, have the people flown from here 
also — did they not build up after the war f" 

"No, truly, Landgrave — they have all gone in one move to 
Georgia ; the doctor was the last to leave, and he did so on yeeh 
terday, and I expect mistress here, knows why ;" and the old fel- 
low pointed to Mrs. Ralphton. 

" No, really, my old man " said Emma, " I know nothing of tlie 
kind ; I have not heard from home for months.'' 

" Why, then, madam, I may be wrong to say, but you will find 
them ready to meet you when you get at your new house. Ah, 
there. Master Langdon, is where you will find all busy.* If they 
had all done as you have, and got such a person as the holy 
father Duane to manage things for them, these noble baronies 
would not now be growing up." 

" And what has the father done, my man, to attract so much aW 
tention ; has Ke made you all good christians in the first dace, or 
has he improved the character of your ovet^t^i^^^x^Jft^vw^^^^ 
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stop to the lounging of the poo^er people ; he must have done 
something ? Perhaps he has only improved the breed of your 
oattle, or built a village in the place of Dorchester, to sell your 
eggs at, or furnished you a parade ground, at which you may all 
exhibit yourselves on Sundays, now that your masters have de- 
serted the old homestead ?" 

** Master, he has done all this, and more; he has taught the 
people to make a profit out of every thing. The moss on the 
trees they pick — the trash in the. woods they rake up — the old 
fields, that used to grow up in broom grass, they plough and har- 
row over till it brings crab and crowsloot ; in fact, sir, the very 
•children do more with him at the village than grown persons used 
to. Mr. Langdon, there is not a day but what the river craft is 
running backwards alid forwards to the landing, where these peo- 
ple trade. It is all life, sir, and activity." 

" But what has the doctor to do there, then ?" asked Ralphton, 
not forgetting his interest in the health of this new workshop. *' I 
don't like to find the doctor left behind by the clanish inhabitaints 
of old Dorchester, my man." 

"Ah, sir, some people will tell you more about that than I can ; 
but ever since the election for the Landgrave here, doctor Leslie 
and father Duane have been better friends, than the doctor was 
with the parson ; and when they all gave up the place, the parties 
separated; but I expect, sir, these little pretty ones have had 
something to do with it, for they are all very anxious to see ytJu 
at Langdon. As for the health of the place, there is no doubt. 
The father has made the summer work, within doors, as it were, 
sir. Two or three attend to the stock, and the rest, except in the 
morning and evening, when they milk and clear off* the stalls and 
rubbish for manure, are busy at the great manufacturing shops. 
Nothing is idle for a moment, sir, and when any one complains of 
sickness, on the instant, he is in the hands of the nurse, and a day 
or two finds him at work again. Father Duane is very careful of 
the sick, sir, and you will find very few if any who have died. 
But it can't be otherwise, gentlemen, for every thing in the village 
is so neat. They don't allow a spear of grass to grow any where 
about, and the white washed houses and- fences keep the air so 
light and pure, that doctor Leslie says, 'no wonder the malaria 
can't get to them.' " 

The facetious old man was obliged at length to yield his descrip- 
tive art to the stern reality which soon now engaged Ihe attention of 
'the travellers. The Landgrave, instead of turning to the right, to 
his own residence, where every thing preserved the precise position 
that it held at the day of his departure — each servant stationed at 
^ the post then allotted him — each dressed in the same livery, and 
filled with the same devoted respect ; directed the coachman to 
drive to the village, that he might yield himself to that exquisite 
emotion which one mind derives from another^ when both have 
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been equally diligent in effecting the same exalted object, and for 
the first time, alter a protracted absence, are thro\A'n together to 
mingle, as it were, in one common joy, (he feelings of their ro^* 
spective natures. 

As the carriage drove up within sight of the village, all cried 
out with one voice, " the cross, the cross," and the order was at once 
extended, to drive for the chapel, whose spire, elevated above the 
rest of the pretty group of buildings, lifted on high the embkm of 
christian peace and unity ; so rapid were the movements of the 
party, that it reached the entrance to the little copse which separ- 
ated it from the rest of the village, before any of the inhabitants 
were aware of its arrival. They had nil alighted from the car- 
riage, and were hastening to return thanks at the altar of the 
Most High, for his provident care of them, and for the joy which* 
had been shed around the happy spot of their future sojourn ; 
when, on entering the gate-way, the attention was struck by an 
exquisite peice of sculpture, taken from the purest marble, and 
executed alter the chastest design, occupying the most pr<9minent 
position of the little grove which served as a cemetery. It ap- 
parently implored the notice of the passer by. It was composed 
of two figures, the one angelic, the other human, but the latter, 
wrapped in the searments of the grave. The firsi was in the act 
of ascending with the second in its arms — the foot lightly touching 
upon the corner of an opened tomb, from whence its charge had 
been taken. The face of the disinterred figure was turned towards 
ihe looker on, and with the most beseeching expression impressed 
upon it — the corner too, pointing to the lid of the vault, upon which 
was carved the simple ejaculation, ' Ora pro nobis ;' it seemed to 
enjoin this beautiful prayer for thn spirits of those who might oc- 
cupy, as it had done, the peaceful home of the dead. Mrs. Lang- 
don, who was the first who entered the enclosure, almost instantly 
discovered the intent ; for how could she fail to recall thatexqisite 
face upon which she had so often gazed with a mother's solici- 
tude. Clasping the arm of the Landgrave, she exclaimed, ' our 
child — our Alice ; oh, my God 1 thou hast been merciful — ever 
merciful to a poor unfaithful servant* They passed together to 
the grave of their once too dearly cherished one ; for indeed had 
the body father removed the remains of the sweet child to the 
consecrated spot; and in the fulness of his heart had its likeness 
carved in Italy in the expressive form in which we have described 
it — the ascending spirit of the sacred dead. 

Ralphton and Emma had hastened on to the chapel, and there, 
before the high altar, found the gray head of the ecclesiastical pa- 
triarch bent lowly before the throne of grace. Their approach did 
not disturb him, for the custom had become a usual one for the vil- 
lagers to frequent the sacred edifice, and it was only when the au- 
dible sobs of his former favorite reached his ear, that he turned, 
and found himself sarrounded by those who were dea.T,^Vx^V^ ^^^x 
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to him. We nee J not gay that the trae servant of the most high 
wafl now in liis proper element ; thiit the prieetly prayer and bene- 
diction were made to afford a hundred fold consolation when he- 
stowed, not in the hurry of the moment, or under the apprehension 
of its sanctity being questioned ; but from the altar of that sanc- 
tuary, from whence our Lord himself had in figure dispelled all 
that was profane or distorted by the false colorings of time. 

But who were the party just entering to find an increased joy in 
their earthly meeting, by having it consecrated by the presence of 
the eternal spirit of their God. Doctor Leslie and his wife. The 
carriage had been noticed, and the object of the travellers divined. 
Thus were the hearts most dearly knit together, soon clasped in 
the most fiffeciionate embrace, and the vestry room of the once 

Crescribed Jenuit, made to witness the joy of those, who a few years 
clbre might have been easily induced to believe all ill of the pious 
though profound inmate of an humble cot. The party were uoon, 
however on their way to the prepared residence of the newly ar- 
rived saperintendent, Raiphton ; and in a few hours after, the whole 
population graciously received by the worthy founder of the pros- 
perous institution. 

But day after day was not enough to satisfy Mrs Langdon par- 
ticularly, with the economy of the little community. No sooner 
were the daily domestic arrangements of her own household ac- 
complished, than the palfrey was at the door and the rest of the 
morning spent with Emma in examining and entering into the 
minutest detail of this busy establiahment. Nor was the Land- 
grave less infatuated with the emulation which every thing in- 
spired. Sandford's bullocks were superior to his — the sheep of the 
ploughed and harrowed pasturage were more thrifty ; and in fine, 
wherever the hand of a nisciplined economy was discovered, the 
success was conspicuous. But these were trifling interests com- 
pared with the investment which he had made in the manufactu- 
ring department. He soon found that the fee simple in land would 
furnish the operatives and raw material for a much larger outlay 
than he had already made ; and the system of stimulating each 
youth to the utmost of his intellectual and physical endeavor at the 
same time, rendered the industry a most interesting one. Day af- 
ter day would he spend in accompanying father Duane frojzi class 
to class, and from workshop to workshop. All was order, life and 
unceasing application ; for the relieves were so arranged, that nei- 
ther the physical nor intellectual term was permited to exhaust the 
energy of tne youth. 

" An 1" would he exclaim to Raiphton, " the Emperor of the Rus- 
sias has his tenantry affixed to the poil; but what a difference 
between human beings brought up like brutes, and when en- 
lightened as they are by our method. Who would suppose that 
they were of the same species?" 
"I waajuat (hooking of the autocrat," replied our hero ; " I have 
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been raaktng a plan for him to accompany the father's treatise oo 
col Ionization, it is a plat of twenty thousand acres in a square ot 
five miles — a sketch of the chief buildings — chapel — college — ftu>- 
tory— with the hamlets surrounding; and to this, a plan of a sin- 
gle residence. This has been all done by one of the youths, and 
you would be surprised at the effect it produces. It will form a 
picture for the little chamber he used to closet you in." 

"Good," replied the Landgrave, "and what have ytwi for the 
minister of that overstocked Island we visited. I feel that if man is 
so much improved by drawing him into intimate association — that - 
I shall not be content unless many more of these old baronickl es^ 
tates are brought into requisition." 

'^ Ah, I have done more than draw plans for those practical folks; 
I have been making up a choice assortment of all of our produc- 
tions which will be shipped by the next vessel, and I feel satisfied 
that with the most minute examination into accounts, they will find 
that you were right as to the method of investing funds. My state- 
ments are complete ; they take the land as the foundation, — that 
)Sf the price which it shall cost them, the expense of placing the 
colony upon it — that of raising the crop, and then the manufacture 
of it for the general market. I have assumed cotton and wool 
both, and the result is conclusive. You have no idea sir, of the 
eflfecl of this general investigation. It brings in the whole range 
of taxation, from that upon the soil to the minutest item that comes 
within the province of the tax collector; and you ^annot conceive 
the influence of this pauper incubus upon the capital of that country. 
If Doctor Ludlow who has selected his position in the next district, 
Barnwell, shall conduct affairs with the skill that father Duane has, 
we shall soon find capital enough to associate associations, and not 
merely individuals." 

" Well, my dear sir," observed the now active operator, trans- 
formed from a mere drone by the stirring excitements of wealth, 
politics and religion acting together, and in their proper spheres; 
*' 1 can only say that we have every reason to persevere, and in 
the end we shall have done something more, af\er the war of our 
independence, than vegetate under the protection of a flag, which 
was unfurled, as your wife says, upon a new continent, not to 
develope the selfish but the social principles of our nature. At 
any rate, in the last day when we shall come to give an account of 
ourselves, we may answer as men pleading charity. But by the 
by, Ralphton, talking of sociability, 1 have invited some of our 
neighbors to meet me at dinner next week, with a view to our 
experiment here ; what do you propose by way of entertainment ?^ 

*^ By all means a senick representation of a colony just arrived 

from the old world, and taking up their new ground. The urchins 

will act it to perfection, for the Doctor's party passed throu|rh here 

on their way to Barnwell, and their minds have been fdrt^iMy im- 

21 
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preHed by the difierence betweea the new corners and them- 
Mlvee." 

** Admirable, Ralphton." replied the patron, " let us leave an in- 
■ delible impression upon their minds, that hereaf\er, each and eve- 
ry one shall pledge himself to do all he can to dispense theblssiogs 
trf Almighty God physically — intellectually E.nd spiritually; not 
only to himself, his own kindred, or his own nation, but to all 
the world*; that the redeemed family of man might be one, — ador- 
ing and giving glory to their Creator through the benign influence 
of religion, wealth and good government, — fully, freely and univer- 
sally bestowed." 

** Amen, amen," exclaimed the holy Jesuit, who at this moment 
presented himself—" this would he fruit indeed worthy fhe tree of 
the republic. 
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